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Ot! when I would have loved you, Dear, 
The sun of winter hung more near; 

Yet not so sweet, so sweet, so sweet 

The wild rose reddening at my feet. 


Your lips had learned a golden word, 
You sang a song that all men heard. 
Oh! love is fleet ; the strain is long. 
Who stays the singer from her song? 


Across my path the red leaves whirled. 

Dared I[ to kneel with all the world? 

How came I, then, to clasp you, Sweet, 

And find a woman at my feet ? 
ANDOVER, Mass. 





THE ORGANIZATION OF THE EX- 
ECUTIVE POWER. 


BY ELISHA MULFORD, LL.D. 








THE attention given to the organization 
of the public service, or ‘civil service 
reform,” as itis called, has diverted atten- 
tion from a subject of more importance— 
the organization of the executive power. 
This must precede any material reform in 
the civil service. 

In the organization of the executive 
power certain conditions may be assumed. 

It is elective. The electoral law is the 
law of the Republic. This has also the 
highest historical justification in compara- 
tive politics. It is the law of the Church, 
and of the Roman Empire, and of the old 
Teutonic constitutions. 

It is vested in one person. The historical 
argument is conclusive against a plural 
system, as the executive power in the Tri- 
umvirate in Rome and the Directory in 
France. This power is not to be referred 
to a collegiate body, as a senate or parlia- 
ment. 

It is fora limited term. This may not 
be necessary for the maintenance of the 
form itself; but it is necessary to its repre- 
sentative character, and to restrict it to the 
years of strength in manhood which are 
required for the execution and fulfillment 
of its offices and trusts. 

It requires those manifest qualifications 
which will bring to the office its necessary 
qualities. For instance, the person in 
whom it is vested must bea citizen of the 
United States and born in it, and of acer 
tain age, etc. There are other correspond 
ing conditions, which can pe written in no 
constitution, but yet always ;avail—as that 
the person named for the office shall be in 
some measure known to the whole people 
and his public life open to their scrutiny. 

The inquiry of importance is in respect 
to the form of the election. The objections 
to the present system are obvious. It is an 
evidence of the respect of the people for 
law and for the forms of the Constitution 
that this novel and complex machinery 
should have lasted so long, while it was 
wholly diverted:from the uses for which it 
was constructed. Its contitiuance can only 
impair the ‘power of the Government, if it 
does not in some critical period involve 
disaster. 

There are two forms of élection which 
have been proposed. The first is by a pop- 
ular vote—a direct vote of the whole polit- 
ical people. There are certain objections 
to this system. 

(1.) It would involve an .increase in the 





agitation and tumult of the political strife. 
Its crowd and pressure would be too great 
in the recurrence of this ‘‘civic agony.” It 
would tend to produce in a higher degree 
those ‘‘ heats and ferments” which, in con- 
nection with the election of the President, 
were so great a source of dread to the 
writers of ‘“‘ The Federalist” and which now 
disturb so greatly the common courses of 
business and of life. 

(2.) It would give occasion to the devel- 
opment and manifestation of a spirit of sec- 
tionalism. The interests and aims of one 
section would come to be pitted directly 
against another section. There would be a 
tendency to an increasing unanimity in the 
vote of one section against another section, 
and it might bring with it the germs of a 
sectional strife. No society is so compact 
and so thoroughly welded as to allow the 
action of any disturbing force. 

(3.) It would increase the motive for the 
perpetration of extensive frauds, and, with 
no barrier to break or limit their effect, the 
consequence would become vastly more 
serious. They would have a direct in- 
fluence upon the result, and this influence 
would be greater in the degree of its ex- 
tent. In remote and less civilized sections 
the best securities might not avail to pre- 
vent frauds of a sweeping character, and 
the danger would not be diminished in the 
dense population of cities. 

(4) It would be difficult to organize a 
board of returns to count the vote and as- 
certain the result. Its procedure would be 
withdrawn from the direct oversight of the 
people, and they would beslow to trust 
those to whom it was referred and whose 
action was so far beyond their knowledge. 
The main security is always in the vigilance 
of contending parties, and in a certain 
limited section they are familiar with the 
contending forces and can guard the result. 
So also in a close vote, where the returns 
were so large and complicated, there would 
be increased confusion. 

(5.) The change, whatever tendencies ex- 
ist to produce it, would be too extreme in 
the distribution of power. The change 
which comes should be “‘ ingrooved in that 
which goes.” And, while this change would 
oblitérate all the lines and limits which de- 
fine the power of the separate states, it 
would not secure a more complete repre- 
sentation of the political whole. 

The other form which has been proposed 
is the organization of a system of electoral 
districts. The number of electors might 
remain the same as now, and thus two elect- 
ors-at-large might be chosen by the people 
of each state, and each representative dis- 
trict constitute an electoral district to chose 
a single elector. This would maintain the 
existing distribution of power. The state 
would appear in the Electoral College as a 
unit, only through the two electors-at-large. 
Or, the Electoral College might be com- 
posed solely of the electors chosen by the 
separate districts. The present number 
gives a disproportionate influence to the 
smaller states, and the basis of power 
might be made the same as that of the 
popular house of the Congress. This form 
is not open to the objections against the 
present system, nor those against a popular 


vote. 

This system of electoral districts, would 
secure a more perfect representation of the 
political whole. The power would be 
brought nearer to the people as a whole and 
through the whole, The present system 
works better in the smaller states, as 





Rhode Island, than in the larger states, as 
New York, where it ceases to be representa- 
tive of sections larger and more populous 
than several of the smaller and newly-or- 
ganized states combined. Thus, in a sys- 
tem of electoral districts, as a result of the 
present election, the City of New York 
would be represented by eight Democratic 
electors, while from the remainder cf the 
state the larger number of the electors 
would be Republican. 

This system would limit the effect of 
frauds which no legal provisions and no 
securities could prevent. Their influ- 
ence would not be so direct nor would 
it extend through the whole. In a 
separate district, where one political party 
was so strong as to intimidate or circum- 
vent the opposite party, the presumption 
would be that the party was strong enough 
to be ina majority and its only interest 
would be in holding a fair election. So in 
the City of New York there would be no 
motive for accumulating its immense ma- 
jorities, by even doubtful measures, since 
the result of the election would be assured. 
And the worst influence in these frauds is 
often not in the result, but on the character 
of the men who devise them, and the agents 
they employ to perpetrate them, and in the 
distrust they create in the spirit of the 
people. This system would diminish the 
increasing political power of great cities. 
In one election the City of New York, by 
its own influence and by that obtained 
through the overflow of its population, has 
determined the result in three adjacent 
states—New York, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut. And great cities, with their 
mayoralty and police administrations and 
commercial relations, have always tended 
to an imperial more than a republican 
form. This system would constitute an 
organization coterminous with that on 
which the House of Representatives, the 
popular branch of the Congress, is based. 
Instead of referring the election to the 
House, it would bring the power which 
forms the House to act itself directly in de- 
termining the executive power. This would 
effectively prevent the tendency which now 
exists to accumulate the whole power in 


the Government in the House of Represent- 
atives. , : 
There are other changes in the constitu- 


tion of the executive power which are also 
imperative. There should, of course, be a 
more definite form for ascertaining the re- 


turns—for opening the certificates and |; 


counting the votes. The phrase of the 
Constitution is scant and indefinite. There 
should be a final board of returns, and the 
organization of this board presents no diffi- 
culty. It might consist, for instance, of 
the three senior judges of the Supreme 
Court and of three members.of the Senate, 
each senator voting for two, and three 
members of the House, elected in the same 
way; or simply of the five senior judges, 
The objection, without debate, tothe vote 
of any district, sustained by a majority of 
either house, might be referred to this 
board, whose decision would be final. But 
it is a doubtful. question . whether 
the Congress and its . board, of; returns 
should have very extensive powers, beyond 
the formal authentication of the certificates. 
of votes. The power of inquiry as tothe 
character of the vote itself should be care- 
fully prescribed, if in any instance it is, al- 
lowed. The fact is that the most thorough 
and ample. securities must be provided be- 
forehand, to secure a free and full election, 


| the worst and best has been done. 


in laws of registry and supervision. Then 
It is 
difficult to exercise powers of revision 
when the election is over and the result 
has been attained. For an election of 
national officers the board of returns in 
each state should have some representative 
officer of a national character—as, for in- 
stance, a judge of the United States Dis- 
trict Court. The proceedings of a board of 
returns should always be public and never 
secret. The principles which require the 
action of a court of justice to be open ap- 
ply in a higher dégree to it. 

A change should also be made in 
the time prescribed for counting the 
vote. The election is ‘‘on the Tuesday 
next after the first Monday in November”; 
the meeting of the electors for each state is 
‘*on the first Wednesday in December”; 
and the certificates of votes are opened and 
counted ‘“‘on. the second Wednesday in 
February.” This interval might have been 
necessary in the old days of the post and 
stage-coach; but it is not now. It leaves 
only two or three weeks, on to the fourth 
of March, in which the President is to set 
in order his private affairs, arrange for a 
change of residence, determine the main 
lines of his administration, prepare his in- 
augural, and make his journey to the Cap- 
ital. Heis also in this interval to select 
his cabinet, obtain their acceptance; 
and they also are to assume at once great 
departments of administration. The peo- 
ple, at the same time, through this interval 
must in some instances await an uncer- 
tain result. 

The term of office, perhaps, should also 
beextended. It is true that the election as 
it recurs aids in the political life and edu- 
cation of the people, and its agitation is 
better than mere stolidity. That it tem- 
porarily interferes with business and trade 
is not a ground of opposition to it. But 
the term is often too brief for the applica- 
tion of principles involved in the election. 
| It might be better for five years than four; 
yet a change to a longer term than that 
should be carefully considered. 

There should also be a change in defining 
| the relation of the executive to the legisla- 
itive power. The Secretary of State, by 
virtue of hig.office, should be a member of 
the Senate; and the Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury, of the Interior, and other ministers 
should be members of the House; but with 
‘no vote. 

The change to a system of electoral dis- 
tricts could be effected under the Constitu- 
tion. It says each state ‘‘shall appoint the 
electors in such manner as the legislature 
thereof may direct.” But it is evident that 
its permanent institution would require its 
express provision in the Constitution. It 
' was adopted at one time in several states; 
‘but it went out of use, because it did not 
give to an individual state the power which 
it would have im casting its vote as a 
unit and because it was not adopted in 
every state. The same causes would 
still prevent its adoption or tend to 
| jts rejection in different states. In a grave 
| political crisis the utmost power which 
could be. obtained, in consistency with the 
| forms of the Constitution, would be sought. 
| The advantage of casting the vote as a unit 
‘would be apparent, and when, for instance, 
'a Democratic state, as Kentucky, voted in, 
‘the Electoral College as a unit, a Repub 
| lican state, as Iowa, would not consent to ® 





divided electorate. It is vain to presume 
‘that the change to a system of electora 














districts could be established through the 
action of the separate states and without 
the express provision of the Constitution. 
Nor is the Senate or the House of Repre- 
sentatives a body best constituted to con- 
sider and to form the necessary amend- 
ments to the Constitution. The whole sub- 
ject should be referred to a commission, or 
there should be a call for a convention. 

The issues before the country are grave, 
and they have their ground mainly in the 
defect in constitutional forms. The con- 
troversy will be of use if it leads to the 
peaceful provision of remedies. It is to 
avoid the indefinite situation in which we 
find ourselves now that changes should be 
made. The first object to guard against in 
all forms of law is the indefinite. The 
times will test in a higher measure the 
sincerity of those who, through the strife of 
parties, have been clamorous for reform. 
The beginning of reform in the issues be- 
fore the,country will lie in the careful and 
scrupulous observance of every form of 
the Constitution, and then in the develop- 
ment through this crisis of forms of 
stronger and ampler power. It is vain for 
the people to dream that the political inher- 
itance which they have received can be held 
as a possession to which there shall come 
no increase. And the political spirit of 
a people cannot survive through periods 
characterized only by waste of thought and 
defect of will. 

See EER RRE e 
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CHAPTER VI. 


JaMes GARDINER RECEIVES HIS QUIETUS, 
AND SomME TROUBLE GROWS OUT OF IT. 





It is not difficult for a young man to 
live cheerfully under the ban of his pro- 
posed mother-in-law, when he is sustained 
by receiving each morning at his office such 
an impetuous little note as this, from her 
daughter: 

‘* Dear, dear, dear Jim:—Ma is deter- 
mined that I shall marry Tom Paddleford, 
and quit you. She has worried me almost 
to death. But I never, never, never will 
give you up. I love you, and you only, 
and I will be true to you. 

‘Faithfully and forever, 
Y. 

‘‘P. 8.—I will always love you and be 
true to you. Ma shall not force me away 
from my dear Jim.” 


It may be remarked that Miss Lewis, the 
writer of this note, had cost her Mamma 
much thought and anxiety as to the proper 
school for their darling daughter, besides 
considerable sums of money to insure her 
graduating at the Mount Gilead Female 
College, from which she emerged with di- 
ploma, duly certified and ribboned, to 
write such love-letters as that above. In- 
deed, it may be taken as evidence that Mr. 
James Gardiner deeply and absorbingly 
loved the pretty girl that these notes 
seemed to him the most expressive and 
beautiful things in the world, and he could 
not conceive of a form of letter more satis- 
factory or delicate. 

As a rule, all love-letters Sognt to be 
burned within twenty-four hours after 
receipt, lest they should fall into the hands 
of third parties, and straightway disgust 
them with the idea of love and affection 
forever. A fond husband once showed his 
acquaintances a letter just received from 
his young wife, which he found too touch- 
ingly tender to keep from the world. In 
a burst of affection, the lovely writer apos- 
trophized him as her “‘ heavenly pig,” and 
signed herself his ‘‘ownie small white 
rice,” symbols capable of much fond mean- 
ing, doubtless, to the parties initiated into 
the happy little jests which these catch- 
words recalled, but to the average friend ds 
senseless as the last newspaper pun. 

But the note above satisfied Mr. James 
as nothing on the face of the earth, not 
coming from the slim, pink fingers of Miss 
Lewis, was capable of doing; and, if he was 
pleased, what right have outsiders to crit- 
icise? ~ 

He was coming home from the country 
college, where he graduated, the morning 
he met Mary Lewis, to fall in love with her. 
He was feeling every inch of his importance, 
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from his fresh gray suit and bit of side- 
whisker to the diploma in his pocket, which 
“he felt, through and through layers of vest 
and other clothing, in every fiber of his 
body, ‘The morhing paper read, “his first. 
business, ofcourse, was to take stock of all 


“whom not-positively rejectable “sat~ right 
before him in such away that not even by 
‘changing his position could he’ get sight of 
her face. This he was the’more anxious 
to do as the back of her head offered such 
a charming study that he longed to know 
if the face corresponded with it. Like all 
mannish young men, a girl could not be 
too soft and refined to please his fancy, and 
the view offered of this oie was delicacy 
itself. Neck and head were drawn with 
slender outline. The shape was exquisite, 
to those who thought force or will undesir- 
able in a woman. The skin was fine and 
thin; the ear was very pretty and thin, too, 
with a rose-blush on it; and there was 
something gentle in the very sweep of the 
hair, which, as it was dressed high, revealed 
a unique and bewitching charm in the 
finish of the neck-hair, which grew in a 
curl at the roots, soft and mere brushmarks 
and shadings, which conveyed I don’t 
know what of susceptibility and comple- 
tion in the character that wore it. The 
turn of the neck had something simple and 
caressing in it—that white, shapely, 
warm, girlish neck, which, with its silky 
whirls of hair, shaded like exquisite ink- 
drawing, made the ardent young imagina- 
tion behind her long to bend and scrutinize 
its beauty as a work of art. The face 
might have proved disenchanting, and 
James waited anxiously for what it might 
reveal. The face might not have suited a 
more practiced eye, which would demand 
romance and spirit, to redeem such refine- 
ment from tameness; but it was a nice, 
certainly pretty girl’s face, with a fresh, 
fine complexion and rather small, dark blue 
eyes, which could droop pensively and irre- 
sistibly, but which, being well indulged, 
laughed a great deal of the time. All the 
pretty girl’s attire, even to her parcels and 
satchel, were neat and in such good taste 
and so trim that the young man, who desired 


‘toregard himself as fastidious, was seized 


with an instant idea that this was the very 
model he was looking out for as the woman 
to make him happy or miserable. He de- 
voted himself to getting views of her from 
every position, till the face, which had been 
puzzling him with a fleeting likeness to 
somebody he had known, suddenly flashed 
upon him as that of his old schoolmate, 
Mary Lewis, whom he left a girl in long 
braids and had not seen for four years, 
in which she had taken that most disguis- 
ing step from childhood to womanhood. 
To make the discevery and claim acquaint- 
ance, in his most impressive manner, was 
the work of but few minutes, and, once 
home, the knowledge that he had so fair a 
neighbor made New Canton much more 
tolerable as a place of residence than Gar- 
diner would otherwise have found it, after 
his four years’ absence. 

He had gone to the town school with 
Mary Lewis when she was a delicate, 
waspish little girl; but time had been im- 
proving them both out of knowledge, and 
he must lose no time in renewing the ac- 
quaintance. When his father suggested a 
call on the Lewises—his usual Sunday even- 
ing dissipation—he obeyed with filial read- 
iness. Miss Lewis had gone to evening 
church; but she got home before the visit- 
ors left, coming in in a charming 
summer bonnet, full of wild roses, and, asit 
was very becoming, she forgot to take it 
off while the two gentlemen stayed. To 
show old acquaintances attention, she went 
out in the moonlight to pick some roses for 
them, an which quest James accompanied 
her, while Mr. Gardiner prudently stayed 
out of the dew, on the porch, finishing his 
topic with Mr. Lewis. The next night 
Mr. James’s mother sent him over of an 
errand to Mrs. Lewis; and he stayed long 
enough to forget all about it. The next 
afternoon he came to see about something 
mentioned the evening before, just for a 
minute—of an hour and a half. The next 
day he did not go to the Lewises; but saw 
Mary at a friend’s house; and the next 
evening they met, by appointment, with a 
musical friend, and he saw her home. He 
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was very kind and useful to his mamma in 


the pretty girls in thé'car, the only one of | 








these days, running errands to Mrs. Lewis, 
till she laughingly declared she could in- 
vent no more excuses for ‘fim, gnd he must 
go without them. 

It may be imagined tbat three weeks of 
this sort were enough to bring the young 
folks to an excellent understanding, and 
for two years this happy state of things had 
not been allowed to languish. Miss Lewis 
had plenty. of leisure, a pretty taste in 
dress, slim white hands, that showed to 
advantage on wool-work, and ‘a_ graceful 
slipper; and, as she presented herself to her 
lover in a variety of picturesque surprises 
of toilet, with a manner that was a happy 
mixture of affection and coquetry, her 
lover was fond enough of her to believe 
seriously she was the only woman in the 
world worth knowing. 

They had ‘gone together” with the 
tacit consent of their elders, and on the 
strength of this their plans for life were 
well laid and fully discussed. The present 
fiat of Mrs. Lewis was inconvenient, be- 
cause it forbade James to come to the house, 
and they had to go to the trouble of finding 
other places to meet in; but the little notes 
found on the office-desk were sufficiently 
reassuring for any man who only wanted 
to know that his tove was true to him and 
who held mothers and fathers as cheap im- 
pediments in the way of young love. 
James felt himself master of the situation, 
and he could smile superciliously at Tom 
Paddleford when he met him; and he re- 
turned formally and with great courtesy 
the frosty bows of Mrs. Lewis, when fate 
threw them together. 

Suppose she was opposing him. Thank 
Heaven, they did not live in feudal times, 
when the father and mother had absolute 
control of the lives and persons of their 
daughters. Mary was of age, and what 
was to prevent her, in good time, from put- 
ting on her bonnet and walking out of the 
front door of the Lewis mansion, and going 
with him quietly to the Rev. Mr. Latimer, 
and being by him united in the holy bonds of 
matrimony? Her papa could not, as in 
the olden time, order his cruel servitors to 
take her and confine her in the grated 
chamber in the northeast tower; for he had 
no servitors, cruel or otherwise, and his 
house was as innocent of a tower asa Meth- 
odist chapel. Neither could he seize him, 
Gardiner, and order his men-at-arms to 
bind the knave and hurl him into the 
deepest dungeon neath the ¢astle-moat; for 
the reason that he did not keep men-at-arms 
and had no castle-moat, nor any dungeon 
‘neath it, unless a vegetable cellar under 
the east wing of his house might be so 


called. 
The main point was the girl herself, and, 


as he got the most delightful epistles from 
her daily, and as he met her every day in 
the grove and had long and sweet converse 
with her, he dismissed all his fears and 
got to regarding Tom Paddleford with a 
sort of pity, as a man who would wake up 
some fine morning and find himself a 
wofully-deceived specimen. 

Still he could not help feeling somewhat 
disquieted when Mary told him that the 
little reptile—the name they gave him— 
came every night to the house, and her 
mother compelled her to see him and enter- 
tain him till nearly eleven. She might 
plead earache, or headache, or any other 
excuse; but she had to sit and sit, and play 
and sing, and talk with him, whether or 
no; and it had goneso far that he had given 
her an invitation to accompany him toa 
concert. 

James actually hugged her for a brave 
little girl when she told him that she had 
absolutely refused, and that when her 
mother attempted to use her authority she 
had rebelled and there had been a terrible 
time about it. 

‘* Ma told me I was an ungrateful girl, to 
fly in the face of my parents’ wishes in that 
unnatural way. But I told her that it was 
enough if I had to see him in the house, 
without going out with him and making a 
show of myself to the whole town. We 
had some words, and Ma stormed and Pa 
cried, and I was so angry you can’t tell; 
but I wouldn’t go. And then Pa and Ma 
went out of the room and, I suppose, talked 
it over. I heard Pa say it wouldn’t do to 
crowd me too far at once, for I might re- 
bel; and then Ma sniffed, and they came 
back. And Ma said that if I would he willful 
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I might have my way; but I would be sor 
ry forit. And then Tom came in the even- 
ing, and stayed a half hour later than he 
ever had, and begged me not to treat him 
so coldly, for he loved me, and ‘he tried to 
take my hand; and oh! Jim, I am very 
miserable and wish it was all over.” 

And then Jim would fold her in his 
strong arms, in which she rested securely, 
feeling that there she was safe from all the 
Paddlefords in the world, even though 
they were supported and sustained by all 
the Lewis mothers that ever lived. 

And, assuring him that she never would 
marry Tom, never, and would be true to 
her dear James forever, he would leave her; 
and, after looking around ina frightened 
manner, to be sure that no one had seen 
them together, she would run home like a 
frightened hare. 

Despite all this assurance, James felt ill 
at ease. Their nfeetings grewless frequent 
and she “dften failed himin their appoint- 
ments. He was always im the grove a full 
half hour before her, and by the time that 
awful thirty minutes had passed his pa- 
tience would be nearly worn out. It is no 
small thing for a full-blooded, impatient 
man to wait for the woman he loves, when 
he has been looking at his watch every ten 
minutes for three hours before the time. 
And when the time had passed, and she was 
not there, and he had waited a half hour, 
an hour, walking up and down, to work 
off the impatience that was possessing him, 
he would curse all the world; and after 
another half hour would go to his room and 
sulk the evening away, and wonder wheth- 
er it wouldn’t be better, after all, to cut the 
whole thing and let her go her way. 

But when the next time she did come, 
with eyes that showed weeping, to spring 
to his side and cling there, and tell, with 
sobs, that Ma kept so close a watch upon 
her that she couldn’t possibly get away; and 
that wretch, Paddleford, came in earlier 
than usual, and she had to stay; and then 
broke down and cried as though her heart 
would break, Jim could but kiss her ten 
derly, and tell her that it was bad, but 
couldn’t be helped, and that he would soon 
put an end to it all by carrying her cf and 
making her his wife. 

‘* What under Heaven has your mother 
against me?” Jim asked. 

*‘T don’t know, for I don’t hear their 
talk. Indeed, Ma don’t talk to Pa much. 
Bless you! she don’t need to talk to anybody 
about anything.” 

*‘T understand. She is a whole family, 
all but a daughter, in herself. But haven't 
you any idea?” 

“‘Once I heard Ma say something about 
the Land Company, and once I heard 
something of some New York bankers and 
your father; but I don’t know what it was 
about.” 

Gardiner looked grave at this. He knew 
what it was about; but how Mrs. Lewis 
had obtained the information puzzled him. 
But he dismissed the idea, as men do dan- 
gers that are not close upon them. 

But when the little notes began to come 
infrequently and the appointments were 
kept rarely, and there was such a confusion 
in her manner when she did meet him, 
which told she kept something back which 
she dared not tell him, he began to feel 
that his position with her was unendurable. 
He begged her to tell him frankly all that 
was between them; but her only answer 
was a terrible wringing of hands and floods 
of tears. 

After a few such passages he was not 
unprepared to receive this note, which 
came to him blotted and blurred, and 
which he knew had cost the poor girla 
heartful of pain to write. As it came by the 
little bound-girl, direct from Mrs. Lewisyhe 
knew whom he had to thank for it, though 
it was in Mary’s handwriting: 


“* Dear, dear Jim:—It’s all over. I can’t 
hold out any longer. Ma has driven me to 
it. I can’t tell you the awful reason; but 
I must marry Tom Paddleford, and that 
right away. Forgive me and forget me. 
You will know some day why I doit, and 
then you won’t blame me. I shall always 


love you. 
‘* Mary.” 
The next mornmg, when he met Tom 


Paddleford on the street, that gentleman 
cocked his hat over his left ear—it had 


‘In despair, 


. 
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plenty of support—and winked a wink of 
such undisguised triumph that Gardiner 
only avoided knocking him down by an 
effort. And Mrs. Lewis met him soon 
after, and she assumed such a pleasant 
air toward him! He could not strike her, 
nor was there any way that he could ex- 
press his regard for her. Old Lewis avoid- 
ed him very carefully. If they were likely 
to meet, on the sidewalk, the old gentle- 
man found it convenient to cross the street, 
no matter if the mud were ankle-deep; see- 
ing which, Gardiner took a special delight 
in coming upon him at points where the 
mud was the thickest and the crossing all 
but impossible. 

What vexed and worried him most was that 
he could not by any strategy see Mary. 
Either the dragon, her mother, kept too 
close a watch upon her or the girl herself did 
not dare to meet him. Which wasit? The 
truth was, the mother feared the influence 
that she knew James had over her daughter; 
and Mary herself’ was afraid to meet the 
man she had betrayed. She was sick at 
heart, and, having consented to the break- 
ing of her troth, she was trying to face the 
inevitable, and wanted nothing to make the 
saerifice demanded of her intolerable. 

It was hardly possible, however, that 
some trouble should not grow out of such 
exceedingly good cause. James Gardiner, 
smarting under the injustice done him, was 
in a state of mind that made him a very 
dangerous man. Had Mary died, he could 
have buried her and borne it; but to see the 
girl he loved, and the girl who loved him, 
as he was perfectly sure, taken away from 
him, and given to the last man in the world 
worthy of so much sweetness, was gall 
added to bitterness. 

One afternoon, as he was walking toward 
his office,in the ugliest possible mood, he 
met Tom Paddleford in front of the Grand 
Central. As ill luck, which seemed to rule 
the day, would have it, Tom had been at 
the bar of the hotel for an hour, filling 
himself with the whisky of the region, and 
was as reckless as he was ugly. As he 
emerged from the throng of stimulated men 
who had been with him, he saw Gardiner, 
and his little soul was filled with a delight 
that was almost a delirum. He could not 
restrain himself from showing off the tri- 
umph which was swelling his little soul 
almost to bursting. As Gardiner passed, 
he leered at him with an expression so ma- 
lignantly small, of such devilish satisfac- 
tion that it shook all resolve and prudence 
out of Gardiner. 

One well-directed blow from his nervous 
fist laid the little wretch on the sidewalk, 
a rod from where he had been standing; 
and before the bystanders could interfere 
Gardiner had pulled him up into something 
like a standing posture, and was bringing 
up all arrears of discipline from Tom’s baby- 
hood till now, and the account was no light 
one. One or two attempted to interfere; 
but the only good they came in for was 
part of the neat and well-finished beating, 
and they wisely left him alone. 

At last, tired and breathless, James dis- 
missed his tormentor with one contemptuous 
kick, and left him, bruised and bleeding, on 
the ground. Turning to the crowd, he 
asked if any one of Mr. Paddleford’s friends 
were desirous of avenging his wrongs, and 
walked away. ° 

He went to Esquire Sharp’s office, and 
directed that worthy, if Mr. Paddleford 
should make a complaint of assault and 
battery against him, to plead guilty, and he 
would pay whatever fine should be imposed. 
Then he went to his office and locked him- 
self in. The exercise and the satisfaction 
made him feel better for a few minutes; 
but when he cooled down he felt that it 
was no credit to thrash so small a brute as 
Paddleford, and that, while he had made 
Tom ridiculous, be had, in doing it, morti- 
fied the girl he loved himself. 

It would require a better pen than mine 
to describe the effect of such extraordinary 
proceedings upon New Canton society. 
The high standing of the parties, the unex- 
pected assault, and its almost tragic ending 
gave the inhabitants of that village some- 
thing to talk over that was equal to a news- 
paper sensation. The first report circula- 
ted was that poor Tom had been set upon 
by Gardiner and killed. Mrs, Paddleford 
had gone insane when she saw the dead 
body, and was now under the care of three 
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physicians, and it required ‘the united 
strength of three men to hold her. This 
report was next morning contradicted. 
Tom was not quite dead; but his skull was 
fractured and he could not live an hour. 
Surgeons had been sent for express to 
Chicago. The next was that Jim Gardiner 
had gone to his office, after the deed, and 
deliberately cut his throat. Then that was 
contradicted. He had not really cut his 
throat, but was preparing to do it, and had 
the razor strapped and honed, but was pre- 
vented by Peppernell and his father, who 
came just in the nick of time to save him. 

But when the cause of the assault be- 
came known there was pickings for the 
teeth of the gossip-feeder. Mary Lewis 
had thrown Jim Gardiner overboard, and 
was to marry Tom Paddleford, which was 
abundant cause for the terrible assault. 
Why had she done so? Because it had 
been discovered by Mrs. Lewis that Jim 
had another wife in an adjoining county. 
Because he had committed a forgery and 
momentarily expected to be arrested. Be- 
cause Mrs. Lewis had discovered this, and 
Mrs. Lewis had discovered that, and Mrs. 
Lewis had discovered things yet unknown 
and too dreadful to be breathed. 

Poor Mary did not escape. The trouble 
began when Gardiner found out that she 
had had another lever for two years, and 
Jim had thrown her on that account, and 
Paddleford had been trapped into taking 
her. But, as this rendering was hardly 
satisfactory, it was said that she had been 
indulging with a flirtation with Paddleford 
for a year, and that the night before the 
assault Jim had discovered them in an ex- 
ceedingly delicate position, but would not 
punish him then and there, because of the 
presence of a lady, but had warned him 
that he would kill him the next time he 
met him, no matter when or where it might 
be. Rumor went so far as to inquire who 
her lover was, and to assert that she must 
be an artful minx to manage the thing so 
nicely as to keep both Jim and Tom in the 
dark so long. 

All this time Paddleford was at home, 
lying in bed, covered with vinegar and 
brown paper, a varied assortment of welts 
and bruises from head to foot, out of which 
he breathed threatening and curses, like a 
little demon, at Jim Gardiner and all that 
concerned him. He was equally indignant at 
Mary Lewis, for no other reason that he 
could assign but because he would not have 
been in this awk ward and ridiculous position 
but for her; and he swore great oaths that 
he would get even with Jim Gardiner yet. 
Not by meeting him in any way face to 
face—that he never-thought of; but he lay 
in his bed and devised all sorts of schemes 
for mean vengeance, and, to do him justice, 
never was a man better fitted for such 
work. 

As for Gardiner, it was the end of all 
his hopes. Of course, he could never hope 
to get near Mary Lewis again; and, to tell 
the truth, in a despairing, sick way he had 
long since ceased to care about it. He 
resigned himself to his fate as best he 
could, and in amanful sort of way tried to 
accustom himself to the thought of seeing 
the girl he loved the wife of another man. 


Mrs. Lewis acted in the premises very 
promptly. She announced, without more 
delay, the coming marriage of her daughter 
with Mr. Paddleford and took vigorous 
measures to contradict the absurd rumors 
concerning her family. Mary had never 
been anything more to Mr. Gardiner than a 
friend, which was to be expected, as both 
families were among the oldest in New 
Canton. She had engaged herself to Mr. 
Paddleford,-as she had a right to do; and if 
Mr. Gardiner took offense at it he was 
exceeding all decent bounds. If he was in 
love with her daughter, he should have 
made it known before she had contracted 
herself to another. The whole affair was a 
mystery to her, as it was, she presumed, to 
every one else. Mr. Paddleford was not 
seriously injured, she was happy to say, 
and would not have been at all had he been 
attacked in a manly way, as men of honor 
do such things. But what could he do? 
He was struck senseless before he had any 
idea of the design of his antagonist, and 
had no opportunity to defend himself. 
Would any further trouble grow out of it? 
She hoped not. She did not believe in 
brute force in a Christian land. She had 


exacted a promise from Mr. Paddleford 
that he would not have recourse to violence, 
but would treat his brutal assailant: with 
that silent contempt which his unmanly 
outrage deserved. “ 

And her auditors all said ‘‘ Certainly!” 
and ‘To be sure!” and ‘‘ We thought so!” 
though every one of them knew that every 
word the good lady had uttered was a lie, 
and they knew that she knew it also. But 
in New Canton, as elsewhere, much stress 
is laid upon that precept of morality which 
declares that truth is not to be spoken 
at all times. Some observe it so carefully 
as to avoid speaking it at all. , 

Mrs. Lewis had many reasons for push- 
ing on the wedding with all possible dis- 
patch, some of which she gave to the 
public and softhe she did not. She wasa 
lady who knew just how much to say and 
just when to say it, and a preserve-jar with 
brandy paper and white of egg over the top 
was not more close than she about what 
seemed good to keep to herself. 

(To be Continued.) 
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THE TREE GOD PLANTS. 


BY LILLIE E. BARR. 





No wind that blows can ever kill 
The tree God plants. 
It bloweth east, it bloweth west, 
The tender leaves have little rest, 
But any wind that blows is best. 
The tree God plants 
Strikes deeper roots, grows higher still, 
Spreads wider boughs, for God’s good-will 
Meets all its wants. 


There is no frost hath power to blight 
The tree God shields ; 
Its roots are warm beneath soft snows, 
And when spring comes it surely knows 
And every bud to blossom grows. 
The tree God shields 
Grows on apace by day and night, 
Till, sweet to taste and fair to sight, 
Its fruit it yields. 


There is no storm hath power to blast 
The tree God knows 
No thunderbolt, nor beating rain, 
Nor lightning flash, nor hurricane. 
When they are spent, it doth remain. 
The tree God knows 
Through every tempest standeth fast, 
And from its first day to its last 
Still fairer grows. 


If in the soul’s still garden-place 
A seed God sows, 
A little seed, it soon will grow, 
And far and near all men will know 
For heavenly lands He bids it blow. 
Aseed God sows, 
And up it springs by day and night; 
Through life, through death it groweth 
right, 
Forever grows. 
Ee 


DEIRDRE. 


BY H. H. 








INCREDULITY is almost as closely allied 
to great pleasure asit isto great pain. ‘““My 
very heart refuses to believe it” is the in- 
stinctive phrase of sorrow. ‘‘Too good 
news to be true” is almost equally a 
familiar form of speech. It was with the 
half-perplexed incredulity of a great de- 
light that we laid down “‘ Deirdré,” after 
our first perusal. ‘‘Too good news to be 
true,” we said, took the volume up, read it 
again at a single sitting from cover to 
cover, and. Jaid it down a second time, the 
delight strengthened, the incredulity van- 
quished. 

The incredulity was natural, however. 
Could it come easy to believe, in this year, 
not of grace, but of machinery, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-six, that a man had 
written a poem which for simplicity in 
word and loving guilelessness in pictures of 
Nature might have been written by one of 
close kin to Chaucer and in Chaucer’s day? 
A poem which for fire in its stories of bat- 
tle and for severe splendor in its meta- 
phors may stand unhurt and triumphant by 
the side of all the old classic epics which 
have been held sacred since the days of 
Homer and Virgil? 

Yet this is not too much to say of 
“Deirdre.” To say it of ‘ Deirdré” is su- 
perfluous, for ‘“‘Deirdré” will say it for it- 
self. There can be no doubt of the recog- 
nition of tl poem. It is one of the 
literary events ofthe century. 





The story is an ancient legend of Ireland 


3 


_It is told with as absolute exactness of de- 


tail, as unmistakable atmosphere of the 
olden time as it could have been when 
harpers sang it at castle-gates. Years of 


| careful study must have gone to produce 


this fidelity. The fidelity is its own re- 
ward, for the verisimilitude of the poem is 
one of itssecrets of power. We are trans- 
ported to its time and place and held there, 
spellbound and unquestioning. A bare 
outline of the story will at once suggest its 
great dramatic possibilities. 
Connor, King of Eman (now Ulster), is 
feasting with his nobles in the house of 
Feilimid, his story-teller. During the ban- 
quet Feilimid’s wife gives birth to a child. 
Her travail-cries interrupt the revelry; 
whereupon Caffa, the seer, prophesies that 
the daughter just born to Feilimid shall 
have a beauty so wonderful that she shall 
bring only war and death and ruin wher- 
ever she goes, The King replies lightly to 
this prophecy: 
**O men!’ he said, ‘ what marvel do ye fear 

In this small baby beautiful and bright? 

As well feel terror at the morning’s light 

That comes as Nature sends it; at the sheen 

Of springtide when the fields put on their green: 

Or at the lovely leaves and golden flowers 

That bloom at summer in bright Eman’s bowers! 

Be sure the fates no treachery intend, 

Be sure the mighty gods could never send 

A thing on earth so beautiful 4s this 

To make our sorrow and to mar our bliss. 

Then let us rather thank the Glorious Ones 

Who rule in Heaven, and roll the stars and suns,! 

That they have thought us worthy here below 

On our dull lives a treasure to bestow 

Of beauty like this babe beyond all price: 

Then, cease your fears and let my words euffice 

No harm shal! come to Eman in her day, 

For I will build a palace fair and gay, 

Where she shall blossom like the fairest rose 

That in the loveliést bower of Eman blows, 

And in the tide of time in Eman’s hall 

Shall be my bride, the best-belov’d of all!” 


’ And thus ends the first chapter—‘ The 
Feast in the-House of Feilimid.” 

The second is ‘‘The Palace Garden,” 
and here we have the beauteous child, 
named Deirdre, growing up to maidenhood 
alone in a palace, guarded by Caffa, the 
seer, and her nurse. 


“ And all this time did no eye living rest 
Upon her, save the King’s own royal eye 
And Caffa’s, and the lady’s proud and high 
Who nursed her, and old Lavarcam’s, the dame, 
Who oft in fear and wonder thither came 
To talk with her beneath the garden bowers.” 


But even here Love marks her for his 
own, and in her innocence she herself tells 
the King of her having seen the Knight of 
the Red Branch. 


“Then the King: ‘ Nought but the best 
Of fortune on thy golden head shall rest, 
While I am king and sit upon the throne; 
And thou within my heart shalt reign alone, 
And thou shalt see the great bright world outside. 


“Then sudden changed her mood, and ‘Oh!’ she 
cried, 

‘1 saw it once, and I will tell thee how. 
One day, as I sat neath the beechen bough, 

I saw a little squirrel climb the tree, 
Sit on a branch, and eye me roguishly. 

These were my glad times, and the squirrel gay 
Amid the branches green did seem to say, 

With wild bright eyes, and bushy tail upceurled: 

*Come up! come up! come up, and see the world!’ 
And up I clomb the green tree after him, 
Higher, and higher still. from limb to limb, 

Till from the topmost boughs at length I gazed 
Over the garden wall, and then half-dazed 

With wonder saw I the great world spread out 
That Lavarcam tells al! the tales about! 

And first upon a gentle sloping hill 
I saw a sight, and seem to see it still— 

With all its moats and towers, a palace great, 
And a strong band of heroes from its gate 
Issuing upon the broad white gleaming road 
That from the palace leads by this abode. 

Now broader streamed their banner’s sNken fold 
And brighter flashed their barnesses of gold, 

As nearer by our gateway they did come, 

With Joud brass clashing and great roar of drum. 
And on their front came riding side by side 

_ Three youthful knights in all their martial pride, 
With red cloaks fluttering in the summer breeze 
And gay gems flashing on their harnesees, 
Andon the helm that guarded each proud head, 
And on each shield where shone the Branch of 
Red. 

And, as they passed, the eldest of the three 

With great black wistfal eyes looked up at me; 
For he did mark this yellow head of mine 

Amid the green tree’s branches glint and shine, 
And oh! the look—the fond bright look he gave!’ 


“Then flushed tlie King’s brow like an angry wave 
That rises wallowing from the storm-vexed sea 
Under a blood-red sunset threateningly. 

Then Caffa started, and with troubled look 

Full dolefully his withered head he shook, 

And muttered to himself: ‘The poisoned knife 
Hath gleamed at last for Bman’s woe and strife, 
For the King’s heart and Usna’s noble sons !’ 


“While heedlessly as the blithe streamlet runs 

The maid went on, unweeting Of the pain: 
* And then they passed, and then I look again. 

And oh! the sight I saw—the woodlands gay, 
The windy moorlands, and the mountains gray, 
The world’s great shining plains spread out so far— 
Oh! further than the slender glittering bar 
Of cloud that ott in windless nights of June 
Lies like a golden lance athwart the moon !’” 





We give this passage at length, as it is 
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especially characteristic of several.of the; 


matked beauties of the poem. What ex- 
quisite simplicity and yet what vividness 
of phrase; what a pictureevery line makes; 
and what a superb touch is the figure of 
the slender bar of cloud lying in a windless 
night ‘‘like a golden lance athwart, the 
moon,” If there be in the English lan- 
guage so perfect a figure as this to convey 
the beauty and the remoteness of a far-off 
shining line of plains, we do not know 
where to find it. 

From the germ of distrust planted in the 
King’s breast by this innocent tale of 
Deirdré’s slowly grew up a feud between 
him and the clan of Usna, the clan which 
bore the Red Branch on its shields. This 
feud ended in the flight of the whole clan 
from King Connor’s court. They bore 
with them Deirdré, who had, ‘by the con- 
nivance of old Lavarcam, met Naisi, the 
chief of the clan, and had become be- 
trothed to him. 

Here begins the most dramatic part of 
the poem, and the interest steadily hightens 
and hightens until the sad ending. From 
kingdom to ‘kingdom the tribe of Usna 
flies, carrying with them the beauteous but 
ill-fated Deirdre. They war with the 
fierce Formorian pirates by sea; they take 
refuge, and build a dun(town) near Loch 
Etive, in Argyle; and here they torm a 
league with the young King of Alba. But 
he, upon his first sight of Deirdré, falls 
madly in love with her. His curiosity had 
been stimulated by the report brought him 
by his base steward, Starn, and he could 
not refrain from going to see for himself 
if such beauty were possible. 
“ And the King sought the grove himself, and saw ; 

And Friendship’s sacred tie and Honor’s law, 

And fear and shame, and sense of wrong and 

right, 

Filed from his madd@@ned bosom at the sight; 

And in their stead there burned a raging flame 

Of blindfold love no power on earth could tame. 


*O Starh,”he said, ‘ go seek her privily, 
And promise all a queen should have from me!’ 


One morn while King and prince a hosting made 
Far in the west; while every grove and glade 
Around the camp with fragrant bloom was bright 
Of daisies, primroses, and shamrocks white, 
And hyacinths that with their trembling bells 
Like a blue robe from Heaven shone down the 
dells, 
Twinkling with diamond dew-drops—to the screen 
Of the sweet crove the old man came unseén, q 
And looked, and by the tent found Deirdré there, 
Sitting and weaving flowers in garlands fair 
To crown her little boy, who on her knee 
Laughed in the dancing shadows of the tree 
That o’er them spread, rustling with young birds’ 
wings. 


“* Sweet is the song each bird of beauty sings 
To him that owns it,’ Starn thought, as he came 
Out from the grove and told his tale of shame 
And purpose dread. Then rose the loyal wife, 
Grasping hef babe full firm. 


*** Now, by thy life, 
0 aged dog!’ she cried, ‘come here no more! 
Thy little King! Upon our native shore 
The true hand of a King worth ten like thine, 
I cast away for this brave lord of mine! 
Begone! and leave me to my thoughts alone!’ 
He fied, and sinking down she made her moan, 
Clasping her child and rocking to and fro 
In trembling fear and new-awakened woe!” 


Once more the noble clan, with poor, 
beautifyl, doomed Deirdré, takes up its 
flight. The Alban King pursued them, 
and they had a fierce fight at sea, in which 
the Usnanians conquered and took the 
King captive; but generously sent him 
back to his host. The description of his 
rescue by Naisi, his-generous rival, is one 
of the finest things in the poem. The 
King’s ship was sinking fast; 


* Yet still the King stood calm and undismayed, 
His hand upon the poop-rai! as he swayed 
From side to side, now low, uow rising high, 
Now to the Osprey’s bulwark drawing nigh, 
As the breach sucked the roaring waters in. 
Then what in Naisi’s bosom did begin 
To warm it, but the brave can never know. 
With pitying eye he saw his helpless foe, 
And bounded to the deck with sounding clang, 
And thence upon the armed bulwark sprang, 
Grasping the shroud, and waited steadily, 
Till with another roar the savage sea 
Filled high the ship, that, swaying toward him, 

brought 
Within his generous grasp the prize he sought— 
The King, who felt as by a giant torn 
From the fast-lowering poop, and instant borne 
Over the Osprey’s bulwark, snatched away 
From death, for downward through the roaring 
spray 

His ship plunged headlong, sunk before his eyes, 
*Mid wrack and ruin and despairing cries! ' 


“ Thus ceased the fight. Back to the woodland plain 
And his great host they sent the King again; 
And there the fierce old lord of strong Dunthrone 
Swore, by the Gods, a death of grief and moan, 
With maladies unheard of, ’mid the scorn 
Of men wight smite him on his bed some morn, 
Long lingering, if he blamed the King! ‘No eye 
Could look on her unmoved to win or die. 
And whereso’er,’ he said, ‘they wandering go, 
War’s fires shall burn and valiant blood shall flow’ 


| avoided giving-any offense. 


beautiful island, one of the Hebrides, 


| “Joyful they sped. till at the morning bright. - 
With saffron glory came they to,an isle 
Whereon eternal summer seemed to smile. 
A heaven it looked, with purple-shining hills; 
Sky-mirroring lakes, and ever-murmuring rills, 
And flowery meads waved by the west wind’s fan, 


And grass-green dells‘and valleys, all day long 
Vocal with hum of bees ana wild birds’ song. 
And there they anchored in a sheltered cove, 
And there beside a green leaf-whispering grove 
They pitched their tents, and lived full joyously 


Eman by false promises from King Connor. 


murdered in their, sleep in the House of the 
Red Branch. Naisi and his two brothers 
were beheaded, and the poem ends with 


she lies prostrate on the breast of her mur- 
dered husband. 

There is one drawback on the delight 
which this noble poem gives. It is a re- 
gret without which we shall never take up 
the book or lay it down. It is this: the re- 
gret that it came.too-late for us to hear 
Charlotte Cushman read it. With what 
fire she would have read its splendid im- 
agery of battle! How would she have 
grown solemn and tender, reading, in her 
deep, loving voice, the sorrows of these 
heroic and unsullied natures. Let “ Deir- 
dré” win what meed it may (and it is sure 
to win great laurels of true praise), it will 
never win what it might have won had it 
come before Charlotte Cushman died. 





THE SAINTED STUBBINS. 


Y REV. ZIMRI DOBBS, 





A.M. 


RECENTLY a stranger, an elderly man, of 
grave and orthodox appearance, called on 
me and requested an interview. As soon 
as he had taken his seat he began to shed 
tears. I set a pail for him to weep into 
and awaited an explanation. 

‘Pray unburden your mind,” said I. 
‘‘Speaking may relieve you.” 

At last he said: 

‘«T cannot repress my tears when I think 
of the sainted Stubbins. Sir, for nearly 
half a century we sat under his ministry. 
Methinks I see him now, with his white 
locks, and his whiter neck-handkerchief, 
and his benignant spectacles. And he 
preached the Gospel—preached the whole 
of itin every sermon. If a body chanced 
to drop off, he knew that he had lost noth- 
ing—that he had heard it all the Sunday be- 
fore, and would hear it all the next Sunday. 
He had no new-fangled notions. When 
he heard people talk about education, and 
Sunday-schools, and abolition, and philan- 
threpy, and temperance, he always said: 
‘The Gospel is good-enough for me.’ He 
He hadn’t an 
enemy in the place. How often I have 
heard, as I was passing by a saloon: ‘ Such 
a good man as Parson Stubbins is! He 
never interferes with a body. Here’s his 
health.” And once, when we gave him a 
donation to make up the salary, the saloon- 
keepers sent in quite a little sum; and 
Col. Bulldoze, of Alabama, who was look- 
ing up a fugitive (you know this was in the 
good old time), begged permission to add 
atrifle. He said: ‘I could sit under that 
man’s preaching forever, Oh! if all the 
preachers would pattern after him.’ 

‘‘All these things helped about the sal- 
ary. But it wasn’t salary that he’ cared 
for. Isuppose I have heard him say fifty 
times: ‘I am nota hireling, greedy of filthy 
lucre. Itis souls that I preach for.’ And 
when the quarter came around, if the salary 
wasn’t collected, he never made a fuss.. 
You see he owned a farm a little out of 
town, that used to be worked on shares, 
till it was cut up into house-lots. . 

‘We loved him because he never talked 
about money. ‘Salvation’s free,’ he used 
to say. He never let an agent come into 
the pulpit. ‘If you want to give to any of 
these notions, Why, do so, brethren,’ he 
would say, ‘I don’t hinder you.’ — 

“In those days the young people knew 
their place. If they came to the prayer- 
meeting, which they didn’t often, they sat 
in the far corner and held their tongues, 

not meddling with the singing or the pray- 
ing. Deacon Fossil pitched the tune and I 
always made the first praye™ No one ever 





For love of her bright eyes and beauty rare!’” 


spoke or prayed out of hfs turn.” 


After tlfis they find a safe so in a, 


And shady woods wherethrough the wild deer ran, 


While five years’ moons waned o’er the silver sea.” 


In an evil hour they were lured back to 


There the whole clan were treacherously 


the death of Deirdré of a broken heart, as 


| Here he OS =a 

| Isaid; ‘!Then I gather oll what you 
Say that this, venerable man is no longes 
spared toyou?”. 

“‘No, sir; he is no more... For upward 
‘of twenty-five years he never preached a 
jsermon but what, he said: ‘Bruthen, I’m 
.a winding up my ministry!, [Here he al- 
| ways took out his red pocket-handkerchief. ] 
In a few days I shall be laid away in the 
cold and silent grave,’. And by this. time 
» everybody, especially the females, were in 
|tears. Well, sir, he died; and; we buried 
‘him in a neat pine coffin, nicely stained like 
black walnut. We took off the plate be- 
fore the coffin was let down, and the under- 
taker allowed us for that. 

“In course, of time (how it was, I can’t 
say; whether it. was Providence or not), 
somehow we -got 2 young man, and—oh, 
dear! you wouldn’t know the place. He 
has brought in such a lot of people—poor 
folks. Some of them never were in a meet- 
ing before; some of them factory people; 
some of them smell as if they came out of 
poor, close houses. And I really believe 
that he tries to preach so as to draw them. 

‘* At the prayer-meetings, why, when I go 
to my place, like as not it is hard work to 
get aseat. And so presuming as the young 
people have become! Just as Deacon.Fos- 
sil is clearing his throat, they start off with 
some jig-tune; and they all join in, asif they 
would take the roof off. When Lam going 
to make my prayer, there are two or three 
of them on their feet, and I have hard work 
to getin a word. But when a man got up 
(a man that wasn’t worth a cent; aman that 
Lhad seen in the gutter!), and began to tell 
(in bad grammar, too,) what (he said) the Lord 
had done for him, it was too much. Such 
sacrilege, right in the house of the Lord! 

‘‘And then as to preaching the Gospel! 
Why, whoever heard such things? He talks 
about saloon-keeping, and cheating, and 
fraudulent bankruptcy, and stock gam- 
bling, and defalcation in business, and pec- 
ulation in office, and wine-drinking. I 
should like to know, sir, if this is the Gos- 
pel? And he has driven away the very 
people that made up the parish for that 
good man; and we loseall that,they used to 
give on the salary. 

‘And he don’t say (as that dear man 
used to): ‘Salary is nothing tome. Pay me 
what you please, brethren. I preach for 
souls.’ No; he wants a good deal larger 
salary than ie used to have, and he wants it 
right on the day, and he talks in a way that 
hurts our feelings, if it isn’t on hand. Is 
that the meekness of the Gospel? 

‘And then he isn’t satisfied with the 
meeting-house—the ‘venerable edifice,’ as 
we have said in all our prayers for ever so 
many years. He says he wants accommo- 
dation for the Sunday-school, and the 
young people, and the socials, and the in- 
fant class, and one thing and another. 
He said that the room under the meeting- 
house where the Sunday-school was held 
was a cellar; and as for the meeting-house, 
he said it was an old box. Think of it, 
sir! The house where the now sainted 
Stubbins—” 

A pause, another turn at the pail, and 
then he proceeded : 

“That was the last drop, the last 
straw. A crisis had come. I went with 
Deacon Pinchpenny (good old man, who 
never wasted acent in his life and never 
let a debtor or a tenant run over a 
day) to expostulate with the pastor. I 
opened the conversation by saying: ‘ Pas- 
tor, we have called to talk about the condi- 
tion of Zion, and especially about the pro- 
posed changes.’ ‘Glad to see you,’ said he, 
briskly. ‘Really, I am in hopes that the 
change will double the size of the Sunday- 
school, and make room for several large 
Bible-classes and a sewing-school for poor 
children, and then we shall have room for 
our social meetings; and besides—’ 
the Deacon struck in: 
‘things will cost money.’ ‘True,’ said the | 
Pastor. ‘Iam so glad that you have been | 
thinking of it. Why not begin a subscrip- | 
tion right away? Deacon, you are 4 wealthy 
man. You are jast the one to head the pa- 
per.’ It was really affecting to see the Dea- 
con. He turned pale; tears stood in his 
eyes; he lost the power of utterance. ° 
“80 I took it up. ‘Pastor, things are 
not as they were in the days of the sainted 


‘Pastor, all these . 





Here | 


am aaa to believe that they aremot.’ I 
looked at, him with wonder. He went on: 
‘How many were converted: in the forty- 
five, years; of Mr.:.Stubbins’s labors?’ ‘I 
couldn’t answer, $0 he said; ‘A hundred 
and forty-nine. And how many in the 
past five years?’ I was silent. And he said: 
‘Four hundred, and seventy-five.’ 

‘By this time Deacon Pinchpenny had 
found his voice. ‘Pastor, we feel that we 
are paying a very large salary.’ ‘I have no 
doubt you feel so,’ said the Pastor. It is 

‘almost as much as a first-class clerk would 

get in a wholesale house.’ ‘We paid the 
sainted Stubbins,’ said. the Deacon, far less 
than—’ ‘Deacon,’ the Pastor broke in, 
‘how much were the pew-rents in the time 
of Mr. Stubbins?? ‘Eleven hundred dol- 
lars.’ ‘And now,’ said the Pastor, ‘they 
are six thousand dollars. And how much 
was raised each year for all benevo- 
lent objects in Mr. Stubbins’s time?’ ‘From 
seventy-five to a hundred dollars,’ said the 
Deacon.. ‘And now thirty-five hundred 
dollars,’ said the Pastor. 

‘Here I again interposed: ‘ Pastor, I feel 
very sorry that Squire Cent-per-cent has 
quit coming to meeting.” ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘I 
am sorry. I was in hopes he,would be con- 
verted. But I really think his conscience 
is at work.’ ‘Converted!’ saidI. ‘Why, 


he’s been a member of, the church for 
| years.’ 


The Pastor only smiled. ‘And 
then he has given up his pew,’ said I. 
‘ Well, I believe there are a dozen families 
ready to take it,’ said he. ‘ We shall quite 
feel the loss of Judge Highflier,’ said I. 
He replied: ‘I don’t see the loss. He was 
of no use to us, Brother Peter Spinner, 
the weaver, is worth a hundred of him in 
the prayer-meeting, in the Sunday-school, 
and in labor for souls. Indeed, I never 
heard of anything that the Judge did, ex- 
cept to look respectable and to chill his 
neighbors.’ 

“T got up. 
we had better be going.’ 
again, brethren,’ said the Pastor. ‘I love 
to talk over the interests of Zion.’ Just as 
we were going out; he said: ‘ You are true 
Trinitarians, brethren. You worship the 
Lord (I hope), and the meeting-house, and 
the sainted Stubbins.’ ” 

There were other details, yet more har- 
rowing, which I have notnow time to record; 
but I wish to invoke the sympathy of your 
million readers for my afllicted visitor. 


‘Deacon,’ said I, ‘ perhaps 
‘Pray come 
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Tue New PRAYER-TEST.—THE ELDER ON CON- 
GRE8S AND ON COUNTING THE ELECTORAL 
VOTES. 





BREWSTERVILLE, January, 1877. 


WE are under a strong feeling of excite 
ment in this village, the possible effects of 
which it might be imprudent, at the present 
writing, to attempt to forecast, The read- 
ers of THE INDEPENDENT are, of course, 
well informed in relation to the political 
course of events at this center of intellect- 
ual development. They, and you, my 
esteemed friend, are, of course, aware that 
at the recent Presidential election the voters 
of this ancient town gave an almost unan- 
imous vote for Hayes and Wheeler, the 
only exception being the two votes cast for 
the Democratic candidates by two most dis- 
reputable persons—Nothingarians by profes- 
sion, who do not believe in future punish- 
ments, but who do believe in the licens- 
ing system. It is a great grief to me 
that there should be even two such 
men to disturb the harmony and peace- 
fulness of our town meetings by their 
unregenerate ways. They are great trials 
to us; and, although they have been made 
the special subject of many fervent appeals 
to the Throne of Grace, they still hold out, 
and it grievés me to have to say that they 
have not yet shown any symptoms of a re- 
pentant spirit. I forbear to mention their 
names, for, as both of them are looking for 
the appointment of postmaster of Brewster- 
ville, in the event of the counting in of 
Tilden, they would probably be glad to have 
their claims made known. But I shall do 
nothing toward aiding them in their in- 
iquitous schemes. In the évent of a change 
in the postmastership of Brewsterville, I 
have already secured the aid of General 
Banks and General Butler in favor of my 





Stubbins.’ ‘No,’ said he, cheerfully. ‘I 


brother, a most deserving and faithful cit- 
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izen, who has never wavered in supporting’ 


the Republican party. 

The special cause of the excitement in 
Brewsterville to which I have alluded has 
been the receipt by myself and some of the 
leading men of the place, requesting us 
to unite in a concerted prayer for Congress, 
that the representatives of the people in 


both houses may be guided by the Divine. 


influence and a wise regard for the wishes 
of their constituencies in counting the 
electoral votes. 


For my own part, I must confess that I, 


see no objections to the united action of all 
the Christian churches in the whole land in 
praying for such an object. It can do no 
harm, even if it should accomplish no 
good. But there are some of my people 
who object, for two different reasons. Some 


of them say—and, it must be confessed, 


not without a show of reason—that the 
prayer in behalf of Congress will be re- 
garded by the wicked as a new prayer-test; 
and if, after all our prayers, Congress 


should count ia Tilden and Hendricks, the: 


conclusion would be that our prayers had 
availed nothing and the influence of,the 
churches would be greatly weakened. We 


all know how the ungodly laughed and} 


*eered at the proposition of Prof. Tyndall 
to test the efficacy of prayer in the case 
of the patients in the wards of a certain 
hospital, 

But still, the obligation to ‘‘ pray without 
ceasing” rests upon all Christians; and, as 
Ihave told my people, I cannot, for my 
own part, refuse to pray even for the Til- 
denites, when I am requested to do so. 
But what I shall pray for is their speedy 


conversion to good, sound, conservative | 


Republican principles, 
Some of my people say they have no ob- 
jection to uniting in a prayer of that kind, 


if the words are expressed in such a man-) 
ner as to leave no doubt of what they mean; 


but they do not feel inclined to joining 


heartily and sincerely in aay prayer for! 


Congress on so vague a petition as implor- 


ing the Divine influence in so important a 


matter as counting the electoral votes. 


“They are agin counting in Tilden and; 


Hendricks, anyhow,” to quote their own 
words; and I am apprehensive that the 
unity and sincerity of motive so requisite 
in a concerted prayer-meeting cannot be 
counted upon in Brewsterville upless the 


Republican candidates are to receive the’ 


benefit of our supplications, 

If we make the appeal to Divine aid di- 
rectly in favor of Hayes and Wheeler, why, 
in the event of their being counted ia, 
asI have no question will be the case, 
then we can point to the result as the direct 
answer to our prayers; and the two Demo- 
crats, who have so long repelled all at- 
tempts to convert them from the error of 
their ways, may see that we are on the 
Lord’s side, and that the Lord is on our 
side, and be glad to join us before another 
election comes round. 

As for the counting of the vote, I do not 
see that there can be any question about the 
matter. Although I have no doubt that 
the framers of the Constitution intended, 
as Kent says, in his Commentaries, that the 
count should be made by the President of 
the Senate, yet, as the practice has been for 
the two houses to appoint tellers to do the 
counting, it would be too revolutionary to 
attempt to effect a change at this critical 
time, let the result be whatit may. It 
would be a grievous thing for the country 
to permit the Government to pass into the 
hands of the party that once tried so hard 
to sever the Union, and, in their mad am- 


bition to make slavery the corner-stone of : 
the Republic, entailed so fearful a burthen 


of taxes upon us; but, if we must endure 
such a misfortune, we must bear up under 
it as we best may. 
better things. 

My son Amzi, I regret to say, is strongly 
imbued with a warlike feeling, and he has 
been getting pledges from some of the 
young men of Brewsterville to form a mil- 
itary company and march on to Washington, 
to assist at the inauguration of Hayes and 
Wheeler. 
belligerent feeling, and recommended him 
and his fiery young, associates to join with 
me inthe concerted prayer for Congress, 
instead of burnishing up his musket and 
sharpening his sword. But, Iam sorry to 
say, the only reply he made to me was: 


I hope, however, for 


I have seriously rebuked this| 
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“Father, I tell you how it is. It.is no use 
praying for Congress while it has a Demo- 
cratic majority of seventy. Wait untitthe 
next Congress, when the majority will not 
be more than five or six, and then I will join 
in, and we may hope to do some good, 
Fervently your friend, 
ELDER BREWSTER, JR., 


Brewsterville, Mass. 





OUR SADDER. MOMENTS. 


BY HERBERT W. BOWEN. 








How sweet our sadder moments are, 
Which steal upon us unaware, 

And bring to mind some hope caressed, 
But somehow blighted and unblessed, 
Ere it has reached that growth ideal 
Which fancy paints, itself unreal ! 





THE POWER OF THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE SENATE. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 





Tue Constitution, having provided that 
the electoral certificates shall be transmit- 
ted to the seat of the Government of the 
United States, directed to the ‘‘ President 
of the Senate,” proceeds to declare that 
“the President of the Senate shall, in the 
presence of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, open all the certificates, and 
the votes shall then be counted.” Who 
shall exercise the power implied in count- 
ing these votes and declaring the result? 
Does it belong to the President of the Sen- 
ate or is it assigned by the Constitution to 
the two houses of Congress? 

There is no question as to whether the 
President of the Senate is the constitution- 
al receiver, custodian, and opener of the 
electoral certificates. They are in his 
charge by the express language of the Con- 
stitution, and brought into the presence 
and to the knowledge of the two houses of 
Congress solely by his action. They are 
given to him in express terms, and not in 
similar terms given to anybody else, and 
no active or positive duty in regard to them 
is imposed upon anybody else. He must 
identify the certificates as real and genuine, 
in distinction from other papers; and, in 
order to do this, he must form a judgment 
in respect tothe character of the papers 
that he receives and opens as electoral cer- 
tificates. He must certainly do this at the 
time of opening them, ‘‘ in tbe presence of 
the Senate and House of Representatives.” 
The Constitution does not expressly de- 
clare that he shall count the votes; yet the 
functions which it does assign to him 
naturally lead to this inference, especially 
since it does not expressly say that any- 
body else shall count them. It puts the 


certificates into his hands for the purpose’ 


of being safely kept, and at the proper 
time opened, that the votes may be counted 
and the result ascertained and declared; 
and it does not, either before or at the time 
of the counting, place them in any other 
hands or by express words make them sub- 
ject to any other jurisdiction. The natural 
presumption from the language is that the 
President of the Senate is to do the count- 
ing, or that it is to be done under his direc- 
tion and authority. 

This presumption is strengthened by the 
words which bring the two houses of Con- 
gress into the scene. The thing to be done 
is to be done ‘‘in the presence of , the 
Senate and House of Representatives.” 
The phrase ‘‘ in the presence of” is a very 
common phrase in legal documents, to 
designate the presence of persons as the 
witnesses of a transaction, Such persons 
are not actors, but simply observers of 
what occurs. When the Constitution uses 
this phrase with reference tothe Senate and 
House of Representatives it employs ap- 
propriate words to express the idea of a 
witnessing presence, and does not employ 
suitable words to express the idea of actors 
in the thing to be done. The usual import 
of the phrase is exhausted with this sense; 
and if it had been intended that, the two 
houses of Congress should be the counters 
of the electoral votes, or that the President 
of the Senate should be placed under their 
direction and control, the strong, probabil- 
ity is that something more than their mere 


presence would have appeared in the ex-. 
All that 


press words of the Constitution. 
is in words assigned to them is simply wit- 
nessing what takes place in their presence, 


and this is assigned in the common legal 


.@ very natural mode of carrying out the 








phraseology for such an idea. If more was 
meant, the presumption is that more would 
have been said. ; 

Nothing is said about tellers appointed by 
each house, to be near the President of the | 
Senate at the opening of the certificates and 
to examine them; yét-their appointment is 


idea of a witnessing presence. These tell- 
ers have no authority over the papers 
handed to them by the President of the 
Senate. They simply read the certificates 
and make out alist of the votes contained 
therein. Their function is merely clerical. 
The two houses cannot conveniently exam- 
ine the papers with there own eyes; and, 
hence, they very properly employ the wit- 
nessing and verifying eyes of tellers, as a 
substitute for their own direct inspection 
and as the means of being assured that no 
mistake or fraud is committed in reading 
the papers or in computing the votes cer- 
tified to. They look through the eyes of 
these tellers,and this is the sum of the 
service rendered by them. The service 
fully accords with the idea that the func- 
tion of the two houses is simply that of a 
witnessing presence. To add some other 
function is to make an addition of which 
there is not the slightest hint in the lan- 
guage of the Constitution. 


The requirement that the two houses of 
Congress shall be present at the opening of 
the certificates and the counting of the 
votes rests on two obvious reasons, The 
first is tofurnish a guaranty of the accu- 
racy and truthfulness of the count, and, 
hence, a safeguard against any unfairness 
or wrong in so important a transaction. 
The other reason is derived from the duty 
which is to be ‘‘immediately” discharged 
in the event that noone of the persons 
voted for has the requisite majority. The 
Constitution says, in reference to the Presi- 
dent, that ‘‘then, from the persons having 
tbe highest numbers not exceeding three 
on the:list of those voted for as President, 
the House of Representatives shall choose 
immediately by ballot the President.” A 
similar duty, in like circumstances, is as- 
signed to the Senate in respect to the 
choice of a Vice-President. The phrase 
‘in the presence of” and the duty to be 
performed in a certain contingency are 
quite sufficient to explain the required 
presence of the two houses of Congress at 
the time, without adding other .reasons, 
especially when the Constitution itself does 
not give any other reasons. 

The framers of this instrument designed 
that Congress should have as little as possi- 
ble to do with the business of President- 
making; and, hence, they delegated the 
whole power of choosing the President to 
the states, through the appointment of elect- 
ors. On this point we cite the authority of 
Mr. Charles Pinckney, who was a member 
of the Federal Convention, and who, on 
the 23d of January, 1800, said in Congress: 


‘He remembered very well that in the 
Federal Convention great care was used to 
provide for the election of President of the 
United States independent of Congress; to 
take the business as far as possible out of 
their hands. The votes are to be given by 
electors appointed for that express purpose. 
The electors are-to, be appointed by each 
state, and the whole direction as. to the 
manner of their appointment is given to 
the state legistatures. Nothing was more 
clear to him than that Congress had no 
right to meddle with it at all. As the 
whole was intrusted to the state legislatures, 
they would make provision for all ques- 
tions arising on the occasion.” 


There is no doubt that this was the idea of 
those who drafted the Constitution; and, in 
accordance therewith, they did not provide - 
that the electoral certificates should go into _ 
the hands of Congress at all, or of any person 
representing and acting by its authority, | 
and did not in express words bestow on Con- | 
gress any power in reference to them. The 
President of the Senate, who is ordinarily 
the Vice-President of the United States, | 
and not a member of either house of Con- 
gress, except when chosen as President pro | 
tempore, in the absence of the Vice-Presi- 
dent, is designated as the constitutional | 
custodian of the electoral certificates. The | 
fact that he is selected to receive, to keep, | 
and then to open these. certificates ‘‘in the | 
presence of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives,” that the votes may then and 





there be counted, eXactly accords with the | 
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theory which assigns the counting to him 
and excludes Congress from “any authorita- 
tive participation therein. The theory 
carries. out the design of the Federal Con- 
vention to make the election of President 
independent of Congress, It naturally be- 
longs to the plan which the Convention had 
in view and meant to realize. 

Moreover, the Constitution, in the under- 
standing and purpose of its framers, makes 
the final count of the electoral votes mere- 
ly a ministerial duty. The states were to 
appoint the electors in their own way and 
to determine all questions relating to the 
fact of appointment. These electors, thus 
empowered by the states, were to vote at 
their respective places of meeting in the 
several states; and then they were to can- 
vass their own votes and certify the result 
to the President of the Senate. This com- 
pletes a Presidential election, With the sin- 
gle exception of opening the certificates 
and counting the votes in the presence 
of the two houses of Congress. No pro- 
vision is made for contesting the election 
or appointment of electors, or con- 
testing the votes cast by them. It was as- 
sumed that every state would have one and 
but one state government; that each state 
would appoint but one set of electors; that 
these electors would make out but one cer- 
tificate of their votes and transmit the same 
to the President of the Senate; and that, as 
the receiver, custodian, and opener of these 
certificates, the President of the Senate 
would have no difficulty in identifying 
them, and that he would discharge this 
duty according to fact. He having per- 
formed the duty expressly assigned to him, 
nothing*is left but a mere question of 
arithmetic. He is not directed to receive 
and open spurious certificates ; and, whether 
any of the papers sent to him are of this 
character or not, he must himself judge as 
a necessary incident of the duty confided 
tohim. His judgment by the very terms 
of the duty, officially determines what are 
the true certificates, and ends all questions 
except the single one of counting the votes, 
provided the certificates themseives show 
no defect upon their face. Whatever 
judicial power may be incidental to the re- 
ception, custody, and opening of the cer- 
tificates, as preliminary to counting the 
votes, is plainly committed to the President 
of the Senate, as implied in the several 
duties which are expressly assigned to him. 
And when he has performed these duties 
there is nothing left to be done but simply 
count the votes and declare the result; and 
this, as already said, is merely a question 
of arithmetic. 

There is no need and no opportunity for 
any action on the part of the two houses of 
Congress other than..that of a witnessing 
presence, unless the counting shall show 
that no one has been elected. If the two 
houses then present were the constitutional 
counters of the votes, we should have for 
the result two distinct and independent sets 
of counters, each having equal authority 
and neither capable of deciding anything 
without the other; and, hence, either capa- 
ble of neutralizing the count of the other. 
This is contrary to all analogy in counting 
votes. There is no end to the difficulties 
that may arise from conflicts between these 
independent and separate counters, especial- 
ly if it be assumed that they have any 
power to go behind the returns which the 
President of the Senate has opened as the 
true ones, and which are the only returns 
of which they can have any official knowl- 
edge. It is like attempting to run two 
state governments among the same people. 
The only escape from these difficulties is to 
turn the two houses of Congress into a 
single body of senators and representatives, 
authorized to count the votes and determine 
all questions by the will of the majority. 
This has never been done, and it would be 
contrary to the obvious meaning of the 
Constitution. It speaks of ‘“‘the Senate 
and House of Representatives” as being 
present, clearly referring to the two houses 
in their distinct and corporate character, and 
not as a joint convention of the members of 
both. 

The conclusion that we derive from the 
language of the Constitution itself, without 
any reference to the precedents furnished by 
practice, is that the authority to count the 
electoral votes is vested in the President of 
the Senate, and that the two houses of Cofi 
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gress are present simply as witnesses. It is ing blood of Jesus Christ. The ambassa- 


not expressly said that he shall count these 
votes; yet it is expressly said that he shall 
be the receiver, custodian, and opener of 
the certificates containing the record of the 
votes, and, by natural implication, also 
said that he shall exercise whatever au- 
thority is to be exercised in identifying true 
and genuine certificates. What remains 
after this is the simple work of reading the 
returns “‘in the presence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives,” adding up the 
figures and declaring the result. 

The view here presented is the one 
adopted by text writers on the Constitution 
who have expressed any opinion on the sub- 
ject. We submit the following examples: 

‘«The Constitution does not expressly de- 
clare by whom the votes are to be counted 
and the result declared. In the case of 
poe ge votes and a closely-contested 

ection, this power may be all-important; 
and I presume, in the absence of all legis- 
lative provision on the subject, that the 
President of the Senate counts the votes and 
determines the result, and that the two 
houses are present only as spectators, to 
witness the fairness and accuracy of the 
transaction, and to act only if no choice be 
made by the electors.” (Kent’s ‘‘Comment- 
aries,” third edition, Vol. I, pp. 276, 277.) 

“The ballots are to be counted by the 
President of the Senate, in the presence of 
the Senate and House of Representatives.” 
(Pomeroy’s ‘‘Constitutional Law,” third 
edition, p. 126.) 

‘* His [the Vice-President’s] duties as pre- 
siding officer require him to receive the 
certificates of votes cast for President and 
Vice-President, and to open and count them 
in the presence of both houses of Congress, 
and to declare the result of the election. 
. . ._ By the Constitution the President 
of the Senate, in the presence of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, opens all the 
certificates, and the votes are themcounted 
by him.” (Gillet’s ‘‘ Federal Government,” 
pp. 110, 134.) 

‘The President of the Senate is required 
to open these certificates, in the presence of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, 
and to count the votes.” (Tiffany’s ‘‘ Gov- 
ernment and Constitutional Law,” p. 326.) 

Congress, according to these authorities, 
has nothing to do with counting the elect- 
oral votes beyond being present to wit- 
ness of the transaction. The duty is de- 
volved upon the President of the Senate. 
It is not so stated in express words; yet 
this is the natural conclusion from the lan- 
guage of the Constitution. The _ text- 
writers above quoted so expound the in- 
strument. We know of no text-writers 
who place upon it a different construction. 
Judge Story, Rawle, and Farrar make no 
allusion to this specific question. Dr. Duer, 
in his ‘‘ Constitutional Jurisprudence” (pp. 
88, 89) refers to the two houses of Congress 
‘fas spectators to witness the fairness and 
accuracy of the proceeding,” and not as 


actors or as the determiners of any ques- 
tion. 
(nae a RR en 


CLEAN HANDS. 
A SERMON. 








BY HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., LL.D. 


PSALMS xxvi,6: “I will wash my hands in inno- 
eency; so will I compass thine altar, O Lord.” 





THERE are many men in the Lord’s coun- 
try who know very little of its beauty; for 
jt is not only residence in the country that 
is necessary, but a right standpoint of view 
and a proper intercourse with its contents, 
that the blessings of the good land may be 
enjoyed. An Englishman would gain little 
idea of America from a Sing-Sing cell; and 
an American would know but litttle of En- 
gland if his life there were spent in a New- 
castle coal-mine. So there are many Chris- 
tians who are but feebly competent to 
speak of the character of the Christian 
life, either in its powers or enjoyments, 
and from whom information would be 
erroneous and testimony valueless. Now, 
it is exactly from such Christians that the 
world loves to get its evidence that Chris- 
tianity is a mere human scheme, like other 
religions and philosophies, having some 
good points in it, but, on the whole, a de- 
lusion, from which a wise man will keep 
himself.. The natural heart has an instinct- 
ive longing for everything that can contro- 
vert the truth, and so makes the most of un- 
satisfied and unsatisfactory Christians. It 
is not for man, but only for God to judge 
how low and worthy a man’s life may be 
and yet grace be in his heart; but it is very 
certain that only a high and heavenly life 
rightly represents the work wrought by the 
Holy Spirit in the heart, through the aton- 





dors of an earthly monarch would be 
severely reprimanded if they should spend 
their time in taverns and playhouses, when 
supposed to be representing the dignity and 
character of their native country and its 
king. How much more are Christians to 
be rebuked who, while ambassadors of 
Heaven’s King, spend their time on earth 
in mis-representing their Lord and his land! 

Our text establishes a principle which 
should be the basis of the Christian life. 
The figure used both here and in Ps, 
Ixxiii, 13 is derived from the instructive 
ritual of the earlier Church. Between the 
altar of burnt-offering and the tabernacle 
stood the laver. At this laver the priests 
washed before they went either to the tab- 
ernacle or the altar. The words in Ex. 
xxx, 20 are these: ‘‘ When they go into 
the tabernacle of the congregation they 
shall wash with water, that they die not; 
or when they come near to the altar to min- 
ister, to burn offering made by fire unto the 
Lord.” In this psalm, where occurs our 
text, David asserts the integrity of his 
life before God. He can confidently 
ask God to examine him and prove 
him; to try his reins and his heart. This 
was not asking God to see that he was spot 
less, sinless; but to see that he was honest, 
sincere, true in his profession of faith in 
God and love for his truth. So, when our 
Saviour said of Nathaniel ‘Behold an 
Israelite indeed, in whom there is no guile,” 
he certainly did not mean to say that Na- 
thaniel was sinless, but that he was honest 
and true in his relations to God, not cover- 
ing up his failures by hypocritical lies and 
living a life of deceit. When Paul before 
the high-priest Ananias said ‘‘I have lived 
in all good conscience before God until 
this day,” he meant to say the same thing. 
That same Paul counted himself the chief 
of sinners; and yet here he calls upon God 
to witness the integrity of his heart. Let 
none be astonished at this paradox. The 
man who recognizes the Holy Spirit within 
him can speak very confidently to God of 
his truth and integrity, while he acknow. 
ledges the sad evils of his own nature. 
David, while thus appealing to God for the 
integrity of his soul, introduces the figure 
of the priest going to the altar, ant-so 
speaks of his future: ‘‘I will wash my 
hands in innocency; so will I compass thine 
altar, O Lord.” All Christians are priests 
under Jesus Christ, their High-Priest. 
They form the royal priesthood, of whom 
the Jewish priesthood were only types. As 
the Jewish priesthood’s duty was to offer 
up sacrifices, whieh atoned for sin and 
maintained Israel’s relation as God’s elect, 
so itisthe duty and high privilege of every 
Christian, as a priest of the Most High 
God, to offer up in the service of his faith 
(and not on any material altar) the Lamb of 
God, who takes away sin and binds the 
believer in eternal covenant with God. The 
exercise of faith in Jesus is thus the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the Christian 
priesthood, that is, of every Christian soul. 
The compassing of the altar, the busying 


himself about the sacrifice, is the handling. 


by faith of all that pertains to the Lord 
Jesus as our Saviour, the wse of all the 
blessed benefits he confers upon the humble 
and trusting soul. David was not a priest 
in the Jewish system; and yet here he uses 
the language of a priest. His prophetic 
spirit looked beyond the sign, to the thing 
signified. In the higher sense, fully re- 
vealed by the Gospel, he felt himself to be 
a priest unto God, and he could thus iden- 
tify himself with one of Israel’s priests so 
far as the language and imagery went. As 
he saw the priest engaged at the altar, he 
could feel that the priest was but the rep- 
resentative of himself, engaged in 4 spirit- 
ual handling of divine things appertaining 
to the forgiveness of his sins and his com- 
munion with God. In this sense he could 
speak of compassing God’s altar, and in 
this sense we use his words to-day. Letus, 
then, carefully regard the two parts of 
David's declaration as given in the text. 

I. The compassing of God's altar is the 
appropriate function of every Christian. The 
men of the world have varied aims in life, 
and pursue them often with wonderful 
diligence and assiduity, for which more or 
less praise is awarded them, and they are 
rated as men of character and strength ac- 
cording to the tastes ef men in their ver- 








dicts. But there is nothing in all these 
aims and pursuits that connects the man 
with God and eternity; nothing that has 
a scope or meaning beyond the few days of 
this earthly existence. As the Bible de- 
scribes them, they are without God and 
without hope, for a hope which goes no 
further than the body’s death certainly 
does not deserve the name. In complete 
contrast with these men of the world is the 
regenerated man. He has both God and 
hope. His view reaches along eternity, 
and the God of eternity he recognizes to 
be with him and about him. The great 
fact that God has condescended to come to 
man’s help and to dwell among men is to 
him the absorbing fact of his life, before 
which all other facts are of insignificant 
value. Hence, everything appertaining to 
this fact is of profound interest. The 
revelation of the Scriptures, the incarna- 
tion of the Son of God, the life of Jesus 
upon earth, his sufferings and expiatory 
sacrifice, his resurrection and ascension, 
the gift of the Holy Spirit, the teachings 
of the apostles, the constitution of Christ’s 
Church—all these are the themes which 
touch his heart with heavenly light and 
give him courage and comfort in his many 
vicissitudes. Holy meditation on these in 
prayer and Christian communion are his 
ministering at the altar. It is an altar, be- 
cause the sacrifice of the Lamb of God is 
the center of it all, on which the whole 
gracious dispensation depends. He feels 
his own priesthood just as he busies himself 
with these holy tokens of his connection 
with God. The privileges of the spiritual 
sanctuary are his to enjoy, and in their 
enjoyment he is able to form correct judg- 
ments of the inequalities of life. It is to 
this that David twice refers: once in the 73d 
Psalm, where, after describing his distress 
at seeing wicked men prosper, he says ‘‘ I 
went into the sanctuary of God; then 
understood I their end”; and then again in 
the 77th Psalm, where, after expressing his 
trouble of soul at the afflictions of God’s 
people, he rebukes himself for his distrust, 
and exclaims ‘“‘ Thy way, O God, is in the 
sanctuary.” It is thus when the soul is 


busied with its divine privileges that it can’ 


see and understand how God’s good hand 
is guiding everything and bringing all 
things about for the good of his ransomed 
ones. This, we say, is the appropriate 
function of the Christian. And so far as 
we come short of this we come short of the 
powers and pleasures of our glorious priest- 
hood, and liken ourselves to the unre- 
generate crowd, who are not God’s priests, 
and who cannot, therefore, minister at his 
altar. 

It is certainly a sad thing that so high and 
notable a privilege, which, as it were, opens 
Heaven’s door to us and gives us a substan- 
tial exaltation over the world, its cares, 
anxieties, and sorrows, should be so greatly 
neglected by many of those to whom in 
Christ it has been given, that this royal 
priesthood is even by some Christians un- 
tasted in its activities and results. They are 
like the Jewish priests who would refuse to 
wear their priestly garments, and, avoiding 
the temple mount, would spend their time 
with the multitude in the streets and bazaars, 
insulting the God of Israel, while they 
ignored the noble prerogatives of the priest- 
hood. What an imperfect church it is that 
thus shrinks its spiritual proportions! How 
little like that Church which was to be 
God’s great witness to the world! How 
can we expect the millennial fruitage from 
so degenerate a vine? How can the divine 
grace perform its world-wide work, when 
its chosen channels are so obstructed, when 
its very agents rebel against their agency? 
It is an interesting (however mournful) 
study to inquire into the causes of this de- 
fection in God’s people, this lethargic apathy 
before the wonderful love of their benefi- 
cent Redeemer. The examination would 
reveal many unworthy causes operating to 
this same unworthy end; and in their sub- 
divisions they would be almost as many as 
are the individual Christians who are subject 
to them. Our text indicates one prominent 
cause, and of this one only shall we speak 
to-day. 

When thé Psalmist says ‘‘ I will wash my 
hands in innocency; so will I compass thine 
altar, O Lord,” he speaks of a preparation 
without which there can be no full exercise 
of the priestly office. He discloses this 





impressive truth (that should appear as in 
letters of fire before every Christian eye): 

Il. That holy familiarity with the glories of 

redemption is impossible to the Christian who 
suffers himself to be stained with sin. The 
Christian has security and serenity offered 
him in Christ; but he is within reach also 
of sin’s degrading and defiling power. The 
garment spotted with the flesh may be 
worn by one of Christ’s priests. The sheep 
may wander from the fold and the shep- 
herd and become bemired in the ditch. The 
blessings which are in Christ are condi- 
tioned to the believer; and hence the thou- 
sand exhortations to continue steadfast, to 
watch and pray, to resist the Devil. What 
does all this mean, unless the Christian is 
in danger of being drawn away from his 
integrity, and so lose his vantage-ground? 
No greater delusion was ever erected into a 
principle of action than this, that, once 
saved, the Christian might relax all regard 
for himself. This vicious axiom is at 
the basis of grievous inconsistencies and 
spiritual injuries, if not gross apostasies. 
When the Psalmist says that he will wash 
his hands in innocency; and so will compass 
God's altar, he does not mean that he will 
not approach God’s altar until he is per- 
fectly sinless. He knew too much of sin’s 
deceitful ways with the heart to make any 
such rash declaration as that. Nay, he 
knew that the best, the only way to fight 
against sin was to draw very near to God. 
What he meant was that he would turn 
away from known sinful habits and ways. 
He would do what the Apostle enjoins 
when he tells the Christian to lay aside 
every weight, and so pursue the Christian 
course. He knew that,if he regarded in- 
iquity in his heart—that is, if he nursed any 
wrong method, if he held fast to any se- 
cret sin—the Lord would not hear him. 
He knew that indulgence in anything con- 
trary to truth and righteousness was an in- 
surmountable barrier to any spiritual 
progress, a direct playing into Satan’s 
hands, His heart could be washed in in- 
nocency only by the Holy Spirit, to whom 
he confided it; but his hands, by the guid- 
ance of the Same Spirit, he himself could 
wash in innocency, using the judgment 
and strength with which God’s grace pro- 
vided him. And that is just what every 
Christian can do. He cannot search his 
own heart and make a satisfactory purifica- 
tion of his motives and desires. The field 
is too intricate and the work too hidden. 
He can then commit himself to God, and 
pray: ‘‘Search me, O God, and know my 
heart; try me and know my thoughts, and 
see if there be any wicked way in me; and 
lead me in the way everlasting.” But in 
the more open and palpable actions of his 
life he can readily see the right and the 
wrong, and God has committed to him the 
duty of watchfulness and avoidance of sin. 
It is not his own strength that he is to use; 
but the divine strength furnished him in his 
spiritual perceptions and sanctified will. 
He knows it is God working here, as well 
as in the more recondite mazes of his heart; 
but he also knows that God has, in this 
more open field, devolved a larger part of 
the work upon his own agency. And he 
works out his own salvation in his daily 
life, cheerfully and hopefully, because it is 
God that worketh in him, both in the will- 
ing and the doing. Suchis the meaning of 
washing one’s hands in innocency. And 
now the application of this Scripture is 
before us all, to-day. 

Do I speak to Christians who are feeble 
in their sense of God’s sustaining and aseur- 
ing presence? If so, let me ask you if the 
difficulty referred to by David is not your 
difficulty now? Let me suppose you are a 
Christian, in mercantile pursuits, or in a 
mechanical or professional calling. You 
have pecuniary relations with others. 
You charge others for services or for 
goods. You naturally wish to increase 
your means as much as you can. Satan 
tempts you to make outa larger bill than 
you know your services or your goods are 
worth, You think your customer or client 
or patient will not notice it; or, if he notice 
it, will not think it wise to object. And so 
your extortion becomes a habit—in God’s 
sight a habit of robbery. Or, you dex- 
terously cover over a flaw in your services, 
or your goods, or you exaggerate and mis- 
represent to those who are not experts, 





as you are. You take advantage of a man’s 
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simplicity or ignorance, and in some way 
overreach him. These habits have become 
part of your business life. You still go to 
church, and conduct family worship, and 
perhaps teachin the Sunday-school. You 
have succeeded in lulling your conscience, 
to some degree. Let me suppose another 
case. You are outwardly a consistent 
Christian, and men speak well of you; but 
you indulge an impure imagination. You 
feed it. You help it by positive and delib- 
erate action. The imagination is not sin- 
ful; but the nursing it isa very great sin. 
You do not resist the Tempter; but you re- 
ceive him willingly. Still another case. 
You know that the gay world about you is 
Christless; but yet you make its intimacy 
part of your plans for yourself and for 
your children. You see in it a fascinating 
road to social position. You, therefore, 
deliberately, willfully strike hands with it, 
and to a certain extent support and assist 
its gayeties, conniving at its blasphemies, 
its indecencies, its ridicule of things sacred, 
and its loose morality. I might readily 
multiply instances; but these are enough. 
In every case you are deliberately soiling 
your hands; and, therefore, cannot ap- 
proach God’s altar. You have no more 
place there than an infidel. Your priestly 
character is null and void; for no priest 
can coffipass God’s altar except with 
washed hands, Can you bear this banish- 
ment from your highest, holiest function? 
Can you afford to renounce the gracious 
privilege which your Saviour, who died 
for you, offers you? Are the world’s 
baubles of greater price in your eyes than 
the glorious treasures of God’s friendship 
and intimacy? Dear Christian friend, hear 
the kind voice of our Jesus to-day expos- 
tulating with you. Behold the great cloud 
of godly witnesses looking upon you with 
affectionate interest from the brighter 
world, and respond to the longing of the 
Saviour and the saved by saying, with 
David, from a devout heart: ‘I will wash 
my hands in innocency; so will I compass 
thine altar, O God.” 


FOURTH AVENUE, Nov. 5th, 1876. 


Biblical Research. 


THE following note is from one of the best 
living Cypriote scholars : 


‘To THE Ep1ToR of THE INDEPENDENT: 


“Tn the Biblical Research column of THE 
INDEPENDENT of October 19th I observe a state- 
ment that needs a little comment. I refer to the 
following and the conclusions appended to it : 

“«¢ , , . It has long been recognized—first 
by Dr. Haug and afterward by Prof. Gompertz 
and others—that several of these disks [found 
by Dr. Schliemann at Troy] had characters upon 
them identical with those of the so-called Cyp- 
riote syllabary. An inscription which occurs 
on two or three of the disks was easily read by 
Dr. Haug, and his reading ta-a-o Si-go-o or ta-i-o 
Si-go-o, corresponding to the Greek Jed, or Few 
Zoyg, hes been accepted by subsequent inquir- 
ers. 

‘“‘In the present stage of Cypriote decipher- 
ment, I believe it is universally conceded that 
Dr. Haug and Prof. Gompertz were wrong. In- 
deed, one of them, at least, admits as much, as 
may be seen in an appendix to the English edi- 
tion of Dr. Schliemann’s book. In that ap- 
pendix the idea of the identity of the Hissarlik 
marks with the Cypriote syllabary is entirely 
given up. As early as 1874, Moriz Schmidt, in 
his noted work on the Cypriote syllabary, says 
with regard to this few Xcy¢ that, ‘except its 
inventor and Dr. Schliemann, nobody else be- 
lieves it.’ Alsoin his latest work (1876), ‘: 
lung Kyprischer Inschriften,’ (in which, by the 
way, the Biblicai Research column of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT is several times quoted), he figures 
the so-called inscriptions from Hissarlik ‘in or- 
der that’ (to translate freely) ‘all may see at a 
glance how little ground exists for explaining 
them as Cypriote.’ He, with other German 
scholars, considers the question of the/Hissarlik 
marks as one of ‘Schrift oder nicht Schrift’—i.e., 
writing or not writing. I myself long ago care- 
fully examined Schliemann’s photographs, to- 
gether with the scratches in question, and then, 
as well as now, after reflection and familiarity 
with nearly, if not quite all, the known Cyp- 
riote inscriptions, can only conclude that there 
is absolutely no identity between them and the 
Hissarlik marks. Indeed, if the reading of 
Haug or Gompertz be true, the Cypriote writing 
generally is still an unsolved puzzle—which is 
too sweeping a reductio ad absurdum. For the 
statement that the reading in question ‘has 
been accepted by subsequent inquirers’ I know 
no foundation. With regard to the reading by 
Lenormant of Dr. Schliemann’s No. 3,272, men- 
tioned in the Biblical Research column above 
referred to, I do not remember the number, but 











I well remember the marks ‘on the neck of a 
vase,’ which are probably the same. But cer- 
tainly those marks are not the Cypriote writing, 
and I am inclined to think that M. Lenormant 
has been treating the Cypriote much as the 
Pheenician scholar, M. Halévy, treated the Cu- 
neiform. It is true that many objects found at 
Hissarlik closely resemble objects found in 
Cyprus by Gen. Di Cesnola; but they also re- 
semble many modern objects in every-day use 
in Cyprus at present. Also many objects found 
by Di Cesnola were evidently imported objects; 
as, for example, the Rhodian amphore, the 
Roman lamps and red pottery (the Phenician 
lamps, probably), and tbe Assyrian seals and 
jewels. Of course, all conclusions following 
as to the date of the Hissarlik antiquities based 
on these marks are premature. I would sug- 
gest that the nearest resemblance to these 
marks is to be found in inscriptions on the 
bottoms of lamps, probably of Pheenician make, 
in the Cesnola collection and elsewhere, of 
which I have published some specimens. The 
characters have a look partly Greek, partly 
Pheenician. 
“Tsaac H. HALL. 
‘SYRIAN PROTESTANT COLLEGE, ?} 
BEIRUT, Nov. 30th, 1876.” 5 

-»+« The two thousand Babylonian tablets pur- 
chased by Mr. George Smith, in Bagdad, were 
found in a number of earthen jars, like water- 
jars, in which the ancient banking firm of Egibi 
Sons, as we would call it, kept their records. 
They include a vast number of memoranda of 
contracts, sales of land, slaves, etc., as well as 
loans and mortgages. Their chief importance 
consists in their dates, which run over the reigns 
of Nabupolassar, Nebuchadnezzar, Evil Mero- 
dach, Neriglissar, Nabonidus, Darius, Cyrus, and 
Cambysses. The most important tablet is what 
seems to be the office calendar of the firm, and 
is well preserved. It contains a complete cal- 
endar of the year, with explanations to indicate 
what days are fortunate and what are unfortun- 
ate, what are feast or fast days, and what are 
appropriate for traveling, building, or engaging 
in any labor. Among other important objects 
purchased by Mr. Smith were two ancient small 
bronze statues of deities, bearing inscriptions 
of Gudea, the viceroy of Zerghulla. 


....Was Zeno, the founder of the School of 
the Stoics,a Jew? Itis on account of its Jew- 
ish features that Schaster, a late writer on the 
Portraits of the Ancient Philosophers, de- 
cides that the Neapolitan marble bust which 
Visconti had ascribed to the other Zeno of 
Elea really belongs to the Philosopher of the 
Porch. He was a kind of ancient Spinoza 


Science. 


On the evening of November Mth a new 
star of the third magnitude was observed by 
Schmidt, of Athens, near p Cygni, where no 
star larger than the eighth or ninth magnitude 
was previously known, and where certainly on 
the 20th, the last preceding clear night, noth- 
ing of the sort was visible. Unfavorable 
weather has greatly interfered with its observa- 
tion; but some interesting results have been 
reached, notwithstanding. By December 6th 
the star had fallen in brilliance to the fifth 
magnitude and by the 12th was barely visible 
to the naked eye. On the 20th Dr. Peters, of 
Hamilton College, reports it as of the seventh 
magnitude, which can be seen only with a tele- 
scope. It must, therefore, have burst out very 
suddenly, and faded almost as rapidly, like the 
star which in May, 1866, appeared in the Con- 
stellation of the Northern Crown, and in ten 
days slipped down from the second magnitude 
to the sixth (it is now of the eleventh, accord- 
ing to Hind). It will be recollected that the 
star of 1866 was observed spectroscopically by 
Dr. Huggins, and indicated the presence of in- 
candescent hydrogen, by the so-called reversal 
of the hydrogen lines—i. e., these lines, which 
are ordinarily dark in the spectra of stars and 











_in that of the sun, showed bright upon the 


less luminous background; just as sometimes 
happens on portions of the solar surface in the 
neighborhood of spots. The new star also ex- 
hibits a similar spectrum. It was observed on 
the evening of Dec. 2d, at Paris, by Cornu, who 
found in its spectrum no less than seven bright 
lines. -Three are the well-known lines of 
hydrogen, C, F, and the line in the indigo 
nearG. One is reported as the line D of so- 
dium, though it is perhaps more likely to be 
the so-called D3, which is conspicuous in the 
solar chromosphere and is due to an unknown 
element, to which the name of helium has 
been given. A fifth line is b, the well-known 
line of magnesium ; and the sixth and seventh 
are placed at 535 and 503 of Angstrom’s scale. 
The sixth is probably identical with the well- 
known corona line, at.1474 of Kirchoff’s scale, 
or 582 of Angstrom’s, the difference not being 
greater than would be expected in such an ob- 
servation ; and the seventh seems to coincide 
in position with a pair of lines which often ap- 
pear in the spectrum of the solar chromosphere 
at 502, or, more exactly, 501.50 and 501.76 of the 
same scale, If so, it ismore than suggested that 
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the cause of this outburst of brilliance is the 

same in kind as that, which produces the erup- 

tions of chromospheric matter from the sun. 

At any rate, the metals and vapors which are the 

most conspicuous in the solar eruptions are 

precisely those which characterize the spectrum 

of the star. But, while in the case of the sun 

the increase of his brilliance due to such erup- 
tions is quite imperceptible, that of the star is 

enormous. On the 24th of November it was 

more than 40 times brighter than on Dec. 20th ; 

and if its original brightness placed it in the 9th 

magnitude (and it seems quite certain, from ex- 
amination of the star catalogues, that it could 
not have been larger), its brightness at the 
maximum was more than 300 times greater 
than its ordinary luster. In the case of the 
star of 1866 the whole range from the 4ith 
magnitude to the 2d was more than eight times 
larger yet. In the caseof the sun the cause, 
whatever it may be, is evidently internal. 
Probably it is the same with the star. And yet 
this is not certain. Collision with some im- 
pinging mass might perhaps produce a similar 
effect and set ‘“‘a world on fire.” The right as- 
cension of the star, according to the careful 
observation of Mr. Hind, on Dec. 12th,is 21h. 
36m. 50.4s., and its declination 42° 16’ 56". It 
is unfortunate that it was not earlier known in 
this country. If the discovery had been noti- 
fied to American astronomers by telegraph, as 
it was to the French and German, observations 
could, at least, have been multiplied. 


....The weevils of North America, a group 
ef beetles destructive to plants of all sorts and 
conditions, have been elaborately worked up 
by Dr. Le Conte, assisted by Dr. Hogp, in a 
volume of 455 octavo pages, under the title of 
“The Rhynchophora of America North of 
Mexico.” It forms No. 96, Vol. XV, of the 
‘Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society.’”” This is a monumental work, by the 
leading coleopterist of the world, the students 
of this department of entomology being num- 
bered by the hundreds. The weevils are small, 
for the most part. The species are very num_ 
erous, about 10,000 of them being known. The 
work of*Dr., Le Conte upon this group, as 
evinced by this memoir, as well as earlier papers, 
indicates unusual originality and sagacity. He 
studies them from a completely new stand- 
point ; as he regards them not as constituting a 
single family, but a higher group, represented 
by eleven families. As the weevils are the 
lowest type of coleoptera, they are, Dr. Le 
Conte claims, therefore, the oldest. They com- 
prise a larger number of forms, which have 
survived greater geological changes, than any 
other groups of beetles. He finds that among 
the weevils “‘form, color, and sculpture in 
many instances are repeated in tribes which 
from their geological distribution and method 
of life cannot be supposed to have any imme- 
diate genetic derivation.’? The views of our 
author as to the origin of species and higher 
groups are of interest. He says: ‘I have no 
theory to propound regarding this very com- 
plex system of cross resemblances, They are 
certainly not the result of mimicry, and prob- 
bably not of natural selection, or any other 
name of an idea which has yet. been suggested. 
A deeper insight into the phenomena of organic 
nature, which may, perhaps, be acquired by 
our successors, would give us a more reason- 
able explanation of these resemblances.” Ap- 
pended to the work is a useful list of the works 
and articles relating to the injurious species of 
weevils, prepared by Mr. B. P. Mann. 


....Asa proof of how easy it is to construct 
theories, we may note the one recently started 
by Dr. Sendtner that all trees which love light 
especially have winged seeds, asa rule. Cer- 
tainly we find the linden usually growing by 
themselves, and a forest of maples is rare; but 
how about the pine, which is one of the most 
gregarious and has winged seeds? On the 
other hand, there are the locusts, walnuts, and 
some others, which prefer to grow singly—that 
is to say, are “light-lovers’—and have not 
winged seeds. We fear the ‘‘rule”’ has no 
more numbers than the exceptions. 


....One of the most eminent paleontologists 
of the age, F. B. Meek, died, in Washington, 
within the past year. His magnum opus, the 
Paleontology of the Upper Missouri Region, 
one of the final reports of Hayden’s United 
States Survey of the Territories, has ap- 
peared. He has been a voluminous, but crit- 
ical and careful author. 


...- Asteroid No. 149, discovered on Sept. 
2st, 1875, has received the name of Medusa 
No. 168, discovered on April 26tb, 1876, is to be 
called Erigone ; No. 164, discovered on July 
12th, is named Eva; and the latest discovery, 
No. 169, discovered on Sept. 28th, is to be 
Zelia. 


... Jt does not always require the essentials 
as laid down in the “ Principles of Horticul- 
ture ’—light, air, etc.—to insure germination of 
seeds. A case has been recently placed on. 
record where the seeds inside of a squash ger- 
minated, and we believe such cases are not 
rare. 








Fine Arts, 


AN appeal has been made by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art for aid toward the pur- 
chase of the Castellani collection of antiques, 
which we trust will be liberally responded 
to by our art-loving public. Arrangements 
have been made with the owner of this unri- 
valed collection for their exhibition in the 
rooms of the Musetim, on Fourteenth Street, 
and the money received for admission will be 
appropriated toward the purchase of the col- 
lection. The specimens of majolica ware in 
this collectign render it peculiarly valuable, 
apd they are probably the only genuine 
specimens that have ever been offered to 
the inspection of the public on this side 
of the Atlantic. Now that Boston and Phila- 
delphia are both striving to excel the Em- 
pire City in the richness aud rarity of 
their fine-art possessions, it behooves New 
Yorkers to maintain the supremacy of their 
city in this respect. In the Cesnola collection 
of Cypriote remains the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art is specially fortunate, and it will be a 
great mistake if the opportunity of obtaining 
possession of the Castellani collection of Ital- 
ian antiques should be neglected. Our worthy 
citizens have heretofore been very liberal in 
subscriptions for similar objects, and they may 
be relied upon, we trust, to come forward on 
this occasion and secure so great an art treas- 
ure for New York as the Castellani collection. 


.-.-The Yale Art School has recently received 
from a friend Probst’s ‘‘ Portrait Study,” one 
of the paintings sent by Austria to the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, where it obtained a prize. 
Some fine autotypes of Michael Angelo’s fres- 
coes on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel; a copy 
of the well-known “‘ Wrestlers,”’ from one of the 
galleries of Florence ; and a collection of casts 
from some of the principal statues and bustsrin 
the Vatican have also been added to the treas- 
ures of the institution, which now offers two 
annual prizes of $50 each and two of $100 each 
for the best specimens of drawing and painting 
‘by its students. 

... Somebody inquires: ‘‘ Shall we call G. H. 
Boughton an American or an English artist?” 
There is no room for doubt on the subject. 
Boughton was born in England and has gone 
there to live. He has gained his reputation 
there, and has no intention of coming 
back here, where he lived fortwenty years. If 
we call Powers an American artist—though he 
lived his whole artistic life in Italy, where he 
died—how can we call Boughton an American, 
when he was born in England and makes his 
home there? Cole may well be called an 
American artist, though he was born in En- 
gland ; for it was here he became an artist and 
here that he worked and died. 


....-Boston got a very large share of the 
Johnston collection of paintings. A Boston 
paper says that, by the generosity of a Boston 
art-lover, ten pictures of the Johnston collec- 
tion have been presented to the Art Museum. 
Among the number is the beautiful ‘‘ Autumn 
Morning,” by Troyon, and others of very great 
value. The pictures are on exhibition at the 
Art Museum. 


....Bouguereau is said to be the most rapid 
painter in Paris ; but Bonnat in less than a day 
is said to have painted the portrait of Miche- 
let, the late historian. The picture is life size, 
includes the hands, and presents a very beauti- 
ful effect of color. Among Bonnat’s pupils at 
present are two Boston artists—Charles Sprague 
Pearce and Henry Leland. 


..--Géréme, the painter, has a very peeuliar 
personal appearance. His head, with its deep- 
set, large eyes, wild masses of gray hair, and 
pointed gray moustache, is exceedingly pic- 
turesque. He is as thin as a shadow and is 
| distinguished for extreme industry, excessive 
irritability, and great dislike to visitors. 

....There was an artistic marriage at New- 
port, last month, when M. Bartholdi, the sculp- 
tor, was married to Miss Jeanne de Puysieux, a 
niece of Mr. John La Farge, the landscape 
painter, The ceremony was performed by the 
poet and clergyman, Charles T. Brooks. The 
bride is an Alsatian. 

....1t is said that Tissot is about to surprise 
the admirers cf his recent works by an entirely 
different style .of painting. Rumor says it is 
an allegorical picture upon which he is now 
engaged, and that it will be on exhibition next 
year. 

...-Mr. Henry L. Stephens, who excels in 
water-color painting, has recently produced a 
painting illustrative of Browning’s ‘Pied 





Piper of Hamelin,” a subject which gives full 


scope for the display of his talent. 

...eWe often hear of Mr. Bierstadt in the 
company of noblemen, and he is now reported 
to be traveling and sketching, in company with 
the Irish Earl of Dunraven, in Colorado. 

...It is said that Thomas Ball, the sculptor, 


of Florence, is to be paid twenty-four thousand 
dollars for his statues of Charlies Sumner and 





Josiah Quincy 
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Lergonalities, 


Aut the daily papers have been filled with 
biographies and editorials on the subject of 
Commodore Vanderbilt, who died last week, in 
his 83d year. The Tribune, in an editorial essay 
on the great man’s career, said: 

‘He had no time and he had no taste, like 

Mr. Stewart, for promoting specific philan- 
thropies or charities. He had not, like Mr. 
Astor, inherited the duty of caring for a 
library. He could be munificent sometimes, 
but notoften. His gift of a war-ship to the 
Government during the Rebellion was very 
much like taking out an insurance policy upon 
the remainder of his great estate.” 
These are certainly very distinct misappre- 
hensions of the characters of two very remark- 
able men, who lived sufficiently in the eye of 
the pubiic for their prominent traits to be well 
understood. As for Mr. Stewart’s ‘‘specific 
philanthrophies,” for which Commodore Van- 
derbilt is said to have had no taste nor time, 
we cannot pronounce any opinion, as they have 
not been made known; but the Commodore’s 
philanthropic schemes are well known. He had 
both time and taste to endowa university in 
Tennessee with a million of dollars, paid out of 
hand, and to take a strong personal interest in 
its success. He built a church for the Mora- 
vians at New Dorp, on Staten Island, and gave 
it a large tract of land for a cemetery; and he 
also had projected a scheme for building near 
it a seminary for the education of girls. He 
bought the old Presbyterian church in Mercer 
Street, which had been abandoned by the sect 
that built it, and opened it as a free church for 
strangers. He gave his great steamship, which 
had cost him near a million of dollars, to the 
Government, during the war, and at a time 
when Secretary Welles was employing his 
brother-in-law to buy up all the worthless old 
hulks he could find, and nobody else gave the 
navy anything but advice. The daily bene- 
factions for many years averaged a thousand 
dollars, and were never heard of. Mr. Stewart, 
too, it must be said, bought a good many 
churches—viz., the Presbyterian church in Ninth 
St.,on the site of which stands his great up-town 
store ; the Church of the Messiah, in Broadway, 
which he converted into a theater; the Baptist 
church in Amity Street, which he converted 
into a stable ; the Catholic Church of St. Ann, 
in Eighth Street, which has been converted 
into a workshop ; and the Presbyterian church 
in Saratoga, which was demolished to make an 
extension of his great hotel. Mr. Stewart’s 
death prevented the development of his beney- 
olent intentions ; but he had made them known 
to his executors, who will in due time consum- 
mate his designs. It is hardly necessary to 
attempt to belittle the generous acts of one 
man by contrasting them unfavorably with the 
benevolences of another. 


.»+eThe Marshal Degenfeld Schenbourg, 
Austrian minister of war in 1860-4, and who 
signed, with Von Moltke, the preliminaries for 
peace at the close of the campaign of 1866, has 
died, at the age of seventy-eight. Those German 
military men who are not killed in battle live a 
good while. Von Moltke is over eighty, and 
the Emperor William celebrated the seventieth 
anniversary of his entrance into the Prussian 
army on last New Year’s Day. 


....The new mayor of New York, Mr. Ely, 
isa bachelor ; but since he became the chief 
magistrate he has become a marrying man. 
His first official act in that relation was per- 
formed on the 3d inst., when he united in mat- 
rimony a Turkish gentleman and lady. They 
were both in the Eastern garb, with no heels 
to their shoes, and were accompanied by an 
elderly lady and gentleman, in similar attire. 


....The rumor that Justice Clifford, of the 
United States Supreme Court, intends to resign» 
we regret to learn, is not true. Ona recent oc- 
casion he is reported to have said “I shall die 
with the harness on,’’ which to some will sound 
like a very mulish remark for a justice of the 
Supreme Court. But it is highly characteristic. 


....Eliza G. Post, who died last week, at St. 
Louis, aged eighty-eight, was one of the earli- 
est settlers of that city. She was a Miss Ran- 
dolph, of Newburg, N. Y., and married, in 1808, 
Colonel Justus Post, of Vermont, a West 
Pointer, who served with distinction in 1812, 


..--Beale H. Richardson, of Baltimore, who 
died on the 3d inst., aged seventy-eight, was 
proprietor and editor of the Republican and 
Argus, which was suppressed during the late 
war. He was afterward a judge of the Appeal 
Tax Court of Baltimore. 


...-George Cruikshank is recovering, we are 
glad to learn, from his recent dangerous ill- 
ness. The great caricaturist is over eighty 
years old and is a sturdy temperance reformer, 
although he has abandoned the art by which he 
gained his renown. 


..--Ex-Gov. Jewell is a man of energy and 
versatility. He has been or is going to lecture 
at a Methodist church in a Connecticut village, 
on ‘* The Holy Land,” 





Missions. 


Mary L. Cort, of the Presbyterian Mission in 
Siam, writes to Zhe Interior that there have 
been some encouraging results recently in this 
rather hard field. She says: ‘‘Our native 
church cogtinues to grow and prosper. Some 
of the members are consistent and faithful. 
So far as they know their duty, they try to do 
it. Our Wednesday-evening prayer-meetings, 
in which nearly all the men take part, are very 
interesting ; and the Friday-afternoon meetings, 
where all the women of the church take a part, 
are equally so. October lst was a grand day 
in Petchaburi. It was our communion Sab- 
bath, and no less than ten natives made a pro- 
fession of their faith in the Saviour and, 
promising to forsake their idols and their old 
heathenish ways, united themselves to the peo- 
ple of God. Several others asked for admis- 
sion ; but, for various reasons, it was thought 
best for them to wait till the next time. Last 
Sabbath was like a jubilee in Petchaburi. 
Never before in the history of the mission had 
sO many united with the church at one time. 
One encouraging feature to the workers here 
is that six of the ten are or have been pupils 
in the school. Two of them are sons of our 
native assistants. A man and his wife, both of 
whom are converted, never heard of the true 
God until a few months ago, when they came 
from their home at Bangkaboon, to help make 
bricks for the new ‘Home at Petchaburi.’ 
Converts have been received at every commun. 
ion since I came, except two; and I now know 
of may among the former. pupils whose 
hearts are troubled and who are seriously 
thinking about these things, and I think God 
will lead many of them into the fold by and 
by.” 

...-The Rev. Dr. Nassau writes from Ga- 
boon, Africa, to the Philadelphia Presbyterian 
that a conference of the Protestant missionaries 
in West Africa, of all denominations, has been 
held in that place, resulting in the formation 
of a branch of the Evangelical Alliance, which 
will meet this year (1877), in Calabar. He 
Bays: 

‘The object of the meeting was to consider 
and devise plans for the furtherance of their 
work at every station, and it was thought that 
a meeting for prayer and consultation, where 
eye met eye and heart warmed heart, would re- 
sult in mutual encouragement and help the 
progress of the Gospel. So they cametogether 
from al the leading stations—Episcopal mis- 
sionaries from Bonar, Presbyterians from Cal- 
abar, Primitive Methodist preachers from Fer- 
nando Po, and Baptist missionaries from the 
Camerons, to meet the Presbyterian brethren 
from Gaboon, Coriseo, and the Ogovi River. 
The subjects under discussion were African 
Superstition, Polygamy, Means of Promoting 
Native Agencies, How to Promote a Higher Type 
of Christianity, Schools, Missions and Com- 
merce, Language, Influence of Music, etc.—a 
series of topics to call out all the best thoughts 
of the assembly. Denominationalism shrunk 
into the background, as it usually does on 


heathen soil, where ecclesiasticism is forgotten 


in Christianity. Thebrethren prayed together 


‘and helped each other with the light which 


each one’s judgment and experience was able 
to throw upon the topic of the hour; and they 
went away, refreshed and comforted, to take 
up work with fresh zeal and brightened hope. 
It was an occasion long to be remembered and 
this delightful meeting will leave an impress 
upon the work in Africa.” 


.»..We have already recorded the action of 
the legislature of Ceylon in refusing, by a vote 
of ten to six, to disestablish the Church of En- 
gland in thatisland. The petition for disestab- 
lishment now comes to hand, and we quote 
from it to show what excellent grounds there 
were to base it upon. It states that of the 
total population of Ceylon—which numbers 
2,405,287—190,000 are Roman Catholics and 
60,000 Protestants ; ‘‘that the Christians who 
benefit by the payments from the revenue of 
this colony for religious purposes do not ex- 
ceed 15,000, whilst the other Protestants are at 
least 40,000; that the ecclesiastical depart- 
ment, including contingencies and pensions, 
entails an annual charge on the revenue of 
about R.140,000, of which the sum of R.25,000 
is absorbed by the Bishop of Colombo, who 
officially has not more than twelve chaplains, 
five aided clergymen, and a few catechists to 
supervise ; that the missionary agencies in the 
island are now pressing on their native churches, 
with considerable success, the duty of support- 
ing their own ministry; and that it is an 
anomaly for native Christians, with their small 
means, to be called on to support their pastors, 
while their wealthier brethren are relieved of 
that obligation by the state, through grants 
from the general revenue. 


...-The Times of Blessing, a very excellent 
English weekly, publishes the following very 
interesting incident, showing how a native of 
Japan of rank was led to embrace Christianity : 


“Six Japanese girls were sent over to Amer- 
ica to be educated. One of them took a situ- 
ation_as governess in a family, where she read 
the English Bible. She wrote under deep re- 
ligious conviction to her father, urging him to 
procure a copy of the Bible and read it. He 


thinking it was a whim of his child, dismissed 


the we from his mind and destroyed the 
letter, This was ten years ago. Some seven 





years later he went as commissioner for Japan 
to the Austrian Exhibition. There he saw the 
Bible Stand, and was impressed with wonder 
that so much should be made of any single 
book and that it should be thought worth 
translating into so many languages. He pur- 
chased a copy in Chinese, and read it with 
curiosity. osity deepened into interest, 
and by degrees he became convinced of the 
truth of all the Book taught. In his journey 
through Europe he made his own observations 
of the three prevailing forms of vee 
the Romish, Greek, and Protestant faiths. e 
was satisfied that the last of these came nearest 
to the teaching and spirit of the Book itself. 
On his return to Yeddo he applied to the Amer- 
ican missionaries for baptism. Hearing of the 
step be had taken, his daughter wrote to him 
from America to suggest that, as he had means 
at his disposal, he should purchase a heathen 
temple, for the purposes of Christian worship. 
He did so, and in the temple thus purchased the 
Christian missionaries now meet for worship.” 


....The American and Foreign Christian 
Union, which for several years has carried on 
only home missions, announces its intention to 
re-enter the foreign field, choosing France for 
its mission-ground. The reasons given by the 
directors of the Union for reopening its old 
French mission are (1) that France “is undeni- 
ably the foremost Roman Catholic nation in 
the world,’’ and “‘in the struggle to overthrow 
the gigantic imposture of the Roman Catholic 
system few permanent results can be secured 
until France, the true heart of the system, has 
been brought to the true knowledge of the 
pure Gospel’; (2) that ‘“‘ American churches 
are doing scarcely anything for the conversion 
of this important country ’’; (3) that the native 
French Protestants are too weak and poor to 
do the work on an extensive scale, and the ap- 
peals for help coming from France can be re- 
sponded to by no other missionary society. 
The Rey. George L. Hovey has been appointed 
agent for the Union to solicit contributions for 
it. How the mission in France is to be organ- 
ized is not stated ; but it is intimated that the 
Rey. E, W. Hitchcock, pastor of the American 
Chapel at Paris, and the Rev. Mr. McAll, the 
Paris evangelist, will exercise a supervisory 
power over the contemplated work. 


....The British consul at Canton recently 
paid a visit to the French settlement there, and 
called upon Bishop Puginier, who was found to 
be ‘most agreeable and communicative.” 
‘““He was apparently,’ writes the consul, 
“about forty years of age, and said he had 
been eighteen years in the country and would 
probably end his life there ; for, except in pe- 
culiar circumstances, no member of the mis- 
sions ever returned to France. There were 
about 160,000 Christians in his district, being 
two-fifths of the whole number in Tonquin— 
namely, 400,000. He has under him 26 French 
and 160 native priests, who are assisted by a 
large staff ef teachers. The headquarters of 
the mission are on an estate situated about 
forty miles from Hanoi, which is farmed partly 
by his converts and partly by himself, produc- 
ing all that is required for the purposes of the 
mission. He encourages all kinds of indus- 
tries, such as weaving, embroidery, silk cul- 
ture, incrustations (a species of inlaying wood 
with mother-of-pearl), cigars, after the Euro- 
pean shape. Altogether the establishment 
comprises some 900 persons, all of whom are 
fed daily. 


....Les Missions Catholiques says the Cath- 
olics now have a missionary force of 1,700 in 
Hindustan. In answer to the charge that Cath- 
olic missions in India are not successful, it 
prints the following : 


TABLE OF CONVERSIONS OF INFIDELS AND HER- 
ETICS IN THE EAST INDIES IN 1875. 





The Apostolic Prefecture of Eastern Birma, 
which was created in 1867, reports a total of 
2,450 Catholics; that of Central Bengal, created 
in 1870, 1,300; and the Vicariate of Northern 
Birma, created in 1872, 1,722. 

...-The English Wesleyan Missionary Soci- 
ety has maintained a mission at Gambia, at the 
mouth of the Gambia River, Africa, since 1821, 
and formerly had a station on MacCarthy’s 
Island, about 250 miles up the river. This set- 
tlement, which has a population of 1,200 to 
1,500, is to be reoccupied by the Rev. Henry 
Lamb. The Rev. George Adcock and Mr. 
M’Kie, a catechist, will push on 250 miles 
further into the interior, with the object of es- 
tablishing a new station in or near Medina, 
Connected with the Gambia Mission there are 
between 700 and 800 members. 


...It would be interesting to know how 
many missionaries the Catholics have sent to 
South America and now sustain there. An- 
other band of ‘Salesian missionaries was re- 
cently sent from Rome, and a correspondent 
of the Catholic Mirror says such companies 
leave every year, ‘‘to occupy the fields already 
opened by their predecessors and to bring in 
new harvests of souls to God.’’ 





The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 2ist. 
I Kin@s, Xvi, 23—34, 





Nores.—Asa was Rehoboam’s grandson. 
Tirzah was a town of a beautiful situa- 
tion, perhaps nine miles east of Samaria. It 
was not situated so as to resist a siege, and 
therefore Samaria was selected as Omri’s capi- 
tal. Two talents, about the weight of 
thirty-six hundred dollars insilver. But silver 
was worth then from five to ten times as much 
as it is now. —Samaria was situated on a 
plateau on a hill, and withstood several severe 
sieges. The ‘‘book of the cbronieles of 
the kings of Israel” is not the biblical Book 
of Chronicles, but some book of annals kept 
by the royal historian and now lost. Omri 
was the founder of the most prosperous of the 
dynasties of Israel. His foreign policy was wise 
and he formed alliances with the surrounding 
nations, and he and his sons appear to have 
been wise and wicked rulers.———Jezebel, a 
typically bad and able woman. The wor- 
sbip of Baal was even more idolatrous than 
that of the calves, which had been intended to 
be an image and symbol of Jehovah. The 
‘* grove” is rather a column eet up for worship, 
the character of which is not fully known, but 
the worship of which was connected with re- 
volting rites———On the building of Jericho 
read Joshua vi, 26. This verse is @bscure. 
Perbaps his sons died one at the founding 4nd 
the other at the completion of the city. Per 

haps he offered them to Baal as sacrifices. 

The Scriptures tell us that “evil men and 
seducers shall wax worse and worse.”’ It is so 
with nations. If they by any means cease tobe 
moral and God-fearing, they are liable to plunge 
deeper and deeper into corruption and evil, until 
they are overthrown. This was the history of 
the Israelitish nation, All its show of power 
and magnificence under Omri and Ahab was 
only preparing it for the worse destruction. It 
is in this way that all the famous nations of old 
have perished. They ceased to be worthy to 
live, and God destroyed them for their badness 
in another way from that in which he destroyed 
Sodom and Gomorrah, but just as truly. Un- 
der Jeroboam the people began with refusing 
to obey the command to worship in Jerusalem. 
Then followed the making of images to repre- 
sent the true God, Then followed the worship 
of false gods, after the people had begun to 
ally themselves by marriage with the heathen, 
with whom they had been forbidden to make 
alliances. Then they continued to wax worse 
and worse, until the Assyrians came and took 
them away. If it were not for churches 
and Sunday-schools, our children would grow 
up to be wicked, and not to fear God ; and it is 
not likely that our nation would long continue 
in existence. 

God, though provoked to anger, does not 
always immediately punish, Men who work 
get their wages only at the end of a day, or 
week, or month; or perhaps they have to wait 
until the ship can return from sea. So God waits 
till the time is up before he gives wicked men 
or wicked nations their wages. Jeroboam 
“provoked ’’ God to anger. So did Baasha; so 
did Omri; so did Ahab. These men God did 
not punish immediately ; but before many years 
he utterly exterminated their families. With 
the nation which also provoked him to anger 
he was more patient; but its turn also came 
for punishment. Wicked people are often ap- 
parently fortunate and happy ; but God is only 
waiting mercifully for them to repent or for 
them to fill up the cup of their wickedness. 
Under Omri and Ahab, who were statesmen 
and who governed with general prudence, the 
country was generally at peace with neighbor- 
ing nations, was successful in resisting at- 
tacks made against it, and was prosperous at. 
home. But its apparent prosperity was but 
the prelude to its ruin. In a few years the 
family of Omri and Ahab was utterly extermin- 
ated by Jehu, and the nation overthrown, not 
very much later, for its sins. 

Alliance or association with the wicked is ex- 
tremely dangerous. It was the marriage of 
Ahab to Jezebel which led him into his worst 
sins. It was to please her that he introduced the 
worship of Baal. It was she who urged the mur- 
der of Naboth. Young people especially should 
be very careful whom they make their intimate 
companions. At school or elsewhere, choose 
as associates those who are best behaved, most. 
pure and upright, who do not swear or swag- 
ger, but who are faithful to their duties and 
honest, even if they do not seem quite so smart 
nor to make quite so much show. We get to 
be like our companions very soon. Therefore, 
let our companions be such as it is good to be 
like. Especially those leaving home for school 
and going among new associates should take 
especial pains to associate only with those 
whose company is worthy and who fear God. 

God’s word, whether for good or evil, will 
not fail. [t'was the prophecy that Jericho should 
be rebuilt, as it Was so many centuries after, 
and with a curse. So with God’s threatenings 
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against the wicked kings. And it is so with 
God’s promises. Tnose that love him he 
promises to bless, Let all of us put ourselves 
in the way of experiencing the fulfillment of 


his promises of blessing, and not of punish- 
ment. 





THE recollections of a teacher who 
taught in Sunday-schools sixty years ago ought 
to be of some interest, considering the progress 
which has been made since then. Mr. C.C., 
Mudge writes to The Sitnday-school World that 
he was appointed teacher in a Sunday-school 
iu New York in 1816. He says: 

“The school was held, temporarily, 1 be- 
lieve. in the rear of the Quaker meeting-house, 
in Rose Street near Pearl Street. My cla-s, com- 
posed of three colored persons—grandfather, 
son, and grandson—were seated on a long 
wooden bench, and I, a lad of ten years, was 
perched on a stool in front, my lesson-book an 
old speller, the lesson the alphabet.” 

The school consisted of about 75 scholars. 
The main object of the school was teaching to 
read. There were ‘ no question-books, no pic- 
ture papers, no lesson-leaves, no blackboard, no 
helps for teachers, for music-books.” Ten 
years later nearly every church in the city had a 
school. ‘‘ There were two sessions in all the 
schools. One, in the morning, at nine o’clock, 
was devoted principally fo hearing recitations 
of the les8ons. This required no small amount 
of time, as the good old practice of committing 
to memory the portion of Scripture contained 
in the lesson an i of devotional hymas generally 
prevailed. Ivdeed, it was no uncommon cir- 
cumstance for a class of six or eight to recite 
from three hundred to four hundred verses. 
The second session, at two o’clock, was given 
to the explanation of the lesson and to personal 
application, and sometimes remarks by the pas- 
tor, superintendent, or a casual visitor; and 
once each month proofs ona given subject were 
learned in all the schools, and gentlemen ap- 
pointed by the Sunday-school Union visited 
them, hearing the recitations and making ad- 
dresses appropriate to the subject of the proof.’, 


+eseThe Sunday-school Times speaks to the 
point when it says: 


‘Prepared questions—the most carefully- 
prepared and most skillfully-framed questions— 
are not designed to be used just as they stand, 
in the class in the hour of recitation. . The 
place for them is tbe study. They may be of 
real service to a teacher or a scholar in pre- 
paring fur his class. Ttey are out of place as 
a main reliance of teaching in the class. If, 
indeed, a teacher cannot get along in teaching 
without following closely the questions of his 
question-book, he has not yct learned how to 
teach or what teaching is. if asking the ques- 
tioa-book questions is teachtag, any scholar 
who can read can be ateacher. He can teach 
himself or can teach other scholars. In this 
view of the case, a special teacber for each 
class is quite a surplusage. The scholars 
might as well teach each other, and so have the 
school run without a corps of teachers.”’ 


If a teacher has first mastered the lesson him- 
self, he will not need to prepare questions upon 
it beforehand. While he is going through the 
lesson with his clas:, questions in abundance 
will suggest themselves. 


-..eOne of that numerous class of good men 
who delight in visiting Sunday-schools for the 
purpose of talking to the children has been 
silenced—it is supposed, effectually—as related 
in the following incident. He had around of 
four or five schools, which he visited regularly 
and as regularly bored, euding bis orations in- 
variably with Amen! While visiting one of 
the schools, the superintendent, out of cour- 
tesy, asked him if he desired to say a few 
words to the school. ‘‘ Wa’al, yes; I'll say 
just a word ortwo.’’ And, straigatening bim- 
self up, he began: “‘ Wa’al, chil’un, the super- 
intendent wants me to speak to yer! Neow, 
what shall I say—what shall I talk about?” 
A bright little fellow, about four years of age, 
sitting in the front seat, who evidently had 
heard the orator before, jumped to his feet 
and lisped out, loud enough to be heard all 
over the school-room: ‘Thay ‘Amen’ and 
thit down !"’ 


-.---According to the 29th annual report of 
the Friends’ First-Day Scnool Association, En- 
gland, there are 98 associated schools in 62 
places, with 1,136 teachers and 16,473 scholars ; 
16 other schools in 15 places, with 117 teachers 
and 1,238 scholars; total, 114 schoolsin 77 
places, with 1,253 teachers and 17,711 scholars, 
Or, dividing the schools into those for adults and 
children, the result is: adult schools with 459 
teachers and 9,149 scholers; junior schools 
with 794 teachers and 8,562 scholars. The in- 
crease for the year was 50 teachers and 1,594 
scholars, of whom 721 were adults. The large 
schools at Birmingham continue to increase in 
strength and efficiency, and the example of the 
Friends, the report says, in establisbing these 
schools for adults has been followed by other 
denominations, which have organized twenty 
such schools. Some of the schools of the As- 
sociation have adopted the International Series 
of Lessons. 


--eeThe Rev. Artidoro Beria reports that his 
school at Leghorn, Italy, has increased from 
170 boys and girls to 187, and nearly half of them 
profess conversion, 








School and College, 


THE number of persons between 5 and 15 
years of agein Boston on May 1st, 1876, was 58,- 
636. There are 1 girls’ normal, 8 high, 50 gram- 
mar, 423 primary, 2 schools for licensed minors, 
1 school for deaf mutes, 1 kindergarten, 17 
evening and 6 evening drawing schools—a 
total of 509. There are 8 high-school houses, 
with seats for 2,997 ; 50 grammar-school houses, 
with seats for 30,619; and 86 primary-school 
buildings, with seats for 22,495. The number 
of different pupils enrolled is 55,417—29,584 
males and 25,833 females. The average daily 
attendance at the high schools last year was 
2,062, an average to a regular teacher of 25.1. 





+-eeThere are good public schools in the five 
principal cities of Georgia—namely, Atlanta, 
Savannah, Augusta, Macon, and Columbus. 
In these cities and throughout the state the 
same provision is made for the colored children 
as for the white. In Atlauta there are four 
white grammar schools and three colored. The 
schools are maintained almost entirely by taxes 
levied by the cities, the state appropriation 
being insufficient to support them for more 
than two months a year. 


--.»The trustees of the Church institution at 
Gambier, O., have elected the Rev. Wiliiam B. 
Bodine president of Keayon College and dean 
of the Theological Seminary. President Bo- 
dine graduated at Princeton, seventeen years 
ago, and isin the prime of life. It is hoped 
that Kenyon will be the nucleus of a Church 
university for the central diocese, as Racine 
will be for the western, and the election of the 
Rev. Mr. Bodine is looked upon asa step toward 
this general result. 


.-.»Mr. William Carleton, of Charlestown, 
Mass., in view of whose gift of $50,000 Carle- 
ton College, at Northfield, Minn., received its 
name, died on the Sth of December, nearly 
eighty years of age. He was widely kuown 
for his benevolence, which was constant 
through all his business life. To.the American 
Board he gave annually from $1,000 to $1 500, 
and large gifts were also bestowed upon home 
missions and education attne West and South. 


«...The total number of pupils in the Ili- 
nois public schools is 687,446. There are over 
22,00U teachers. The total expenditures forlast 
year were $8,468,539.58. The balance on hand 
at the end of the year is $1,630.230.24. The 
average monthly wages paid to male teachers is 
$47.96 ; to female teachers, $33.30. 


«».eThe Coicago Theological Seminary has 
9 seniors, 3 middlers, 10 juniors, and 10 in the 
special course: total, 34. The faculty consists 
of Rev. Drs. 8. C. Bartlett, Franklin W. Fisk, 
James T. Hyde, and George N. Boardman, and 
Rev. Theodore W. Hopkins. Dr. William W. 
Patton is a lecturer in the Seminary. 


+.+» They say tat the authorities of the med- 
ical school of Bowdoin College, where Drs. 
Palmer and Wilder give a spring course of lec- 
tures, have notified them that if they continue 
to lecture to homeopathic studeats at Michigan 
University their services will not be required at 
Bowdoin. 


....Massachusetts gained last year in the 
length of terms in the public schools, the 
number of children enumerated, the number 
régistered, the average attendan7e, the num- 
ber of experienced teachers employed, and the 
number of school-houses built. 


....The expenditures for all school purposes 
during the last year ia Boston were $2.015.380.- 
84, against $2 081,043.35 for the preceding year. 
Toe whole amouat of the current expenses for 
the last year was $1,737,634.27, 


....The Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, has closed the fortieth year of its exist- 
ence. It has seut out 1,178 students, 1,070 of 
whom were graduates, and 104 foreign mission- 
aries. 

...-[n Rhode Island, out of less than a quar- 
ter of a million population, 14,152 children of 
the legal school age did not attend any school 
to the amount of one month, last year. 


.»»-The increase of students at Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, demands larger accommo- 
dations, and the trustees have voted to build a 
new college building. 


...»The Maine Teachers’ Association reco m- 
mend the adoption of the metric system as the 
legal system of the country. 


....The school population of Indiana num- 
bers 679.230. Of these 162,960 did not go to 
school last year. 


-«eeThe gifts made to the colleges of this 
conatey during 1876 amount to nearly $1,000,- 


«...The school superintendents of Shawnee 
and Labette counties, Kansas, are women. 


«+The Government Military College in Can- 
ada has few students. 


--..Less than half of the children of Ohio 
go to school. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE best way to kill time is with a minute 
gun. 





....A quail on toast is better than two in the 
bush, 


....Defunct: the expression ‘‘This centen- 
nial year.’’ 


....There is a destiny that shapes our ends 
rough, Hewitt, how you will. 

-»..Many a young man who considers him- 
self an Apollo is only an Apollogy for a man. 


.-..A scholar just learning Latin etymolo- 
gies said that equinox was the Latin for night- 
mare. 


....A good action is never thrown away, and 
that is why so few of them is seen lying around 
loose. 


.... What would you do, madam, if you were 
a gentleman?’ ‘Sir, what would you do if 
you were one ?”’ 


-.-.‘*My friends,” ecaid a minister, as a 
preface to his sermon, “let us say a few words 
before we begin.”’ 


...-The man who was all “doubled up with a 
kick’’ is supposed to have been kicked by a pair 
of double uppers. 


....A little boy was looking at the picture of 
Mr. Punch, when he said: = Ma, he wears his 
nose on his back.”’ ; 


..«-fDo you like codfish balls, Mr. Wig- 
gins?” ‘“Treally don’t know. I don’t recol- 
lect attending one.”’ 


....A landlady advertises that if one of her 
absconded lodgers does not return and pay his 
bills he will be advertised. 


....An Irish judge said to a condemned 
prisoner: ‘‘ You are to be hanged, and I hope 
it will prove a warning to you.”’ 


«+s. Tbe more you damp the ardor of a trou- 
blesome talker by throwing cold water on his 
effusions the sooner he dries up. 


«eee Waiter!” ‘ Yes, sir.”? “* What's this ?”’ 
“Tt’s bean-soup, sir.” ‘* No matter what it has 
been. The question is: What is it now?” 


....-Poor Mary Walker! Vests were vain, 
And trowsers gave her torments ; 
So “ Mary had a little ’am-” 
Biguity of garments. 


---- Ina New York window is a log cabin 
made of sausage, with furniture made of head- 
cheese. A vivid imagination may even detect 
traces of bark on the logs. 


....A Londoner, seeing an advertisement 
headed “American Steam Safe Company,” re- 
marked that he was glad the Americans had 
made steam safe company. 


...-During a recent gale’a full clothes-line 
of freshly-washed linen, headed by a red flan- 
nel shirt, passed over a Massachusetts town, 
says the local paper, bound east. 


...-How a St. Louis bankrupt got rid of 
$6,000 in three weeks was explained to the sat- 
isfaction of the creditors by a witness, who 
said that he was a “ genial ’’ felluw. 


..--Cleveland young women write comments 
on the margins of the library novels they read. 
One emotional creature writes: ‘‘The pangs of 
love are grate i have ben there my self.” 


....An aristocratic New Yorker, on being re- 
quested by a rich young fellow for permission 
to marry “one of his girls,’’ gave this reply: 
“Certainly. Which would you prefer, the 
housemaid or the cook ?”’ 


asked if she had no prejudice against tobacco. 
To which she replied that she had undergone 
the smoking process so long that her prejudice 
had been perfectly cured. 


..--I can’t pass you to-night,” said the 
doorkeeper of a concert-room to an inveterate 
dead-head. ‘‘ Well, I don’t want you to pass 
me,’”’? said the dead-head. ‘You just stay 
where you are, and I’ll pass you!” 


..»eAn Irishman lately landed was hunting 
for two of his brothers, whom he had not 
heard from since they left the old country, 
One day he stood in front of a large boiler, on 
which was painted ‘‘ Patented, 1870.’ On this 
he exclaimed: “ An’ sure I’ve found thim at 
last. ‘Pat an’ Ted, 1870!’ That’s the viry 
year they came out, and they’re both biler- 
makers !”” ° 


-.»eThe paternal of an heiress was ap- 
proached by a youth, who requested a few mo- 
ments’ conversation in private, and began: “I 
was requested to see you, sir, by your lovely 
daughter. Our attachment—” “ Young map,” 
interrupted the parent, briskly, ‘‘I don’t know 
what that girlof mine is about. You are the 
fourth gentleman who has approached me this 
morning on the subject. I have given my con- 
sent to the others and I give it to you. God 
bless you.”’ 





....A lady who had married a smoker was | 
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Information for this department will be gladly received. 


BAPTIST. 
aa H. E., closes his labors at Charlotte, 
ich. 


ALLISON, D., accepts call to North Star ch., 
Chicago, 11]. 


BERCHERS, T. F., removes from Moline to 
Marengo, Ill. 

CHAPIN, C. C., Paducah, Ky., accepts call to 
Austin, Texas. 

HENDSON, J. A., Yorkville, Ill., accepts call 
to Piattsmouth, Neb. 

—_— GrorGe L., called to Vineyard Haven, 
ass. 

LORIMER. J. G., Derby, called to Georgia 
Plain, Vt. 

oe A., closes his labors at Richmond, 
Mich. 

PROUTY, AuFreED, ord. at Sevastopol, Ind., 
recently. 

ROBINSON, L. D., closes his pastorate at 
Fravklin, Ind. 

ROOT, P. D., accepts call to Belleville, N. Y. 

SMITH, C., accepts call to Highland, Mich. 

SPEAR, W. E., Sardinia, Ind., accepts call to 
Corn Creek, Ky. 

THOMAS, E. A.N., ord. at Beloit, Kansas. 

WARD, J. F., Canandaigua, N. Y., requested 
to withdraw his resignation. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
BACON, Epwarp W., Springfield, Ill., called 
to New London, Conn. 
BANGS, F. E., ord. at Farmington, Ia. 
BASSETT, Wm. E., supplies Avon, Conn., un- 
til May. 
CLEVELAND, Epwarp, Lawrence, Mich., ac- 
cepts call to Burlington, Iowa. 
COWAN, J. W., supplies Norwalk, O., six 
months. 
CRAFTS, Georce WY, accepts call to Sand- 
wich, Il. 
beer ge: A., accepts call to Monroeville, 
bio. 
— LEY, Wriu1am H., ord. at Wauwatso» 
is. 


HULLY. P. T., resigns at Barkhamsted, Conn., 
and retires from the ministry after forty- 
five years’ active service in it. 

HUTCHINS, Wm. T., ord. at Westchester, 
Conn. 

REED, G. C., supplies Wadsworth, O., six 
months. 

SMITH, Josern E., ord. at Atlanta, Ga., re- 
cently. 

STICKLES, PETER, accepts call to Vienna, 

an. 

hetero G. W., Marietta, called to Fitchville, 

hio. 


WHITE, C. A., Templeton, Mass., called to 
Rosendale, Wis. 


LUTHERAN, 

BAUMAN, J. A., 
cently. 

BROBST, 8. K., editor Zeitserift, Allentown, 
Penn., died last week. 

DIMM, J. R., accepts call to Lutherville, Md. 

IDE, E., inst. pastor First ch., Jersey City, N. 
J., recently. 

JOHNSON, Amos, removes from Eau Claire, 
Wis., to Aurelia, Ia. 

REED, D. E.,Fryburg, Pa., resigns, to take ef- 
fect Feb. Ist. 

RICHARD, H. M., removes from Indianapolis, 
Ind., to Allentown, Pa. 

SCHMOGROW, G., removes from West Salem 
to Doylestown, O. 

— George H., called to Lebanon, 

enn. 


ZIEGENFUSS, 8. A., inst. at Bath, Pa., re- 
cently. 


inst. at Delmont, Penp., re- 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


ARMSTRONG, J. R., De Soto, Mo., resigns. 
ne Albany, accepts call to Hamilton, 


LAWRENCE, E. C., declines call to Port Jef- 
ferson, L. I. 

LITTELL, Levi C., Winchester, accepts call to 
Taylorville, Il. 

MILLARD, Davin K., inst. at Tecumseh, Mich. 

RUSSELL, Josxva T., inst. pastor Spring Gar- 
den ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

SENOUR F. L. R., inst. pastor of Central ch., 
Pittsburgh, Penn., recently. 

STRANGE, F. G., Carlyle, Ill., accepts call to 
Prairie, Mo. 

TODD, Davin R., accepts call to Newtawka, 
Kansas. 


TRIMPER, A. A., supplies Oswego, Kansas, 
six months. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BENJAMIN, GzoreE W., accepts assistant 
chaplaincy of St. Paul’s American church, 
Rome, Italy. | 

DAWSON, W. C., accepts rectorship of St. 
Thomas’s, Hanover, N. H 

DARBY, Ma.zone W., ord. priest, at Daven- 
port, lows. 

DOUGLAS, GrorcEe Witu1y, ord. priest, at 
Trinity, New York. 

FISKE, GzorGzE MCCLELLAN, instituted rector 
of St. Mary’s, Castleton, 8. I 

GUNN, D. G., accepts rectorship of St. Am- 
brose’s, New York. 

HALLAM, Frank, becomes rector of St. Paul’s, 
Selma, Ala. 

HORSFIELD, Frepericx H. T., ord. priest, at 
Trinity. New York. 

JAMES,- Tomas F. C., ord. deacon, at 8t. 
Joseph, Mo. ; 

MARSHALL, R., Whitemarsh, Pa., resigns. 





PAINE, Ropert H., accepts rectorship of 8% 
John’s, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
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Literature. 


A prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week’’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 

will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 

o ther notice. 








HAROLD.* 


Mr. Tennyson, for all his honors, has 
narrowly escaped in recent years the loss 
of some of his glory. ‘‘ Queen Mary,” 
while it was far, very far from being a fail- 
ure, was not a great success, and quite 
failed to arouse the enthusiasm which 
greeted ‘‘ Maud ” or ‘‘In Memoriam.” This 
as literature. When it was to be put upon 
the stage the laureate, in his lifetime, was 
compelled to endure the ‘‘ editing,” which 
actors bestow upon almost all dramatists, 
from Shakespeare down; and ‘Queen 
Mary,” although it enjoyed the support of 
so eminent and popular an actor as Mr, 
Henry Irving, got no great praise from the 
London public of theatergoers. In this 
country it has, so far as we have seen, been 
but obscurely presented in Brooklyn and a 
few provincial cities. But Harold—which 
Mr. Tennyson’s American publishers have 
issued with surprising promptness—seems 
likely to atone for whatever of neglect or 
indifference befell the other play. It seems 
to us greatly superior to ‘‘ Queen Mary ” as 
a closet drama and an acting play. It is 
hard for a modern dramatist, aiming to 
please, to get above the level of T. W. 
Robertson or W. S. Gilbert; it is impos- 
sible for him to avoid ‘‘challenging com- 
parison with Shakespeare,” so completely 
does the greatest of the world’s authors 
dominate over the modern stage. But 
Harold is a play of which English liter- 
ature and the English-spoken drama may 
alike be proud. 

The play is dramatic in the true sense, 
notwithstanding the fact that most of the 
important incidents are suggested rather 
than told, and take place behind the scenes. 
The action is certainly sufficiently vigorous 
and varied; it is both swift and strong. 
The personages almost all have something 
to do, and the story is not lumbered up 
with useless episodes or tiresome dialogues. 
Few dramas have a better plot, and Mr. 
Tennyson has succeeded in impressing 
clearly upon the mind the characteristics 
of hismenand women. Harold stands by 
himself. He is both moral and perjured; 
both honorable and skeptical. His good 
qualities do not conceal the bad ones, and 
they scarcely dominate over them. But 
the dramatist’s duty is to portray, not tin- 
ker; and the Hareld of the tragedy is doubt- 
less the Harold of real life. Butif in the 
individual Tennyson refuses to moralize, 
he constructs the whole play with a moral 
purpose, so far as we can judge. It, as 
well as ‘‘ Queen Mary,” is squarely and in- 
tentionally Protestant and English, and 
will serve, ata time when English literary 
circles are becoming greatly de-Protestant- 
ized, to call new attention to those elements 
inthe national character which for three 
centuries the Briton has most prized. 

The literature of the play is almost 
always of the highest Tennysonian order. 
Occasionally the poet uses expressions 
which seem both anachronistic and incon- 
gruous—‘‘ Molochize ” (verb), for instance. 
The introductory sonnet is pretty poor and 
the few interspersed lyrics do not remind 
one of the author of ‘‘The Princess.” It 
is a manifest blemish to make William in 
the earlier scenes a monster of cruelty and 
hate, only to transform him at the close 
into a moral and angelic conqueror. This 
is more than a literary fault. Of quotable 
lines the play is full and it ‘will add many 
a saying to future books of ‘‘ Familiar 
Quotations.” We append a few: 

** What’s up is faith, what’s down is heresy,” 

** Better die than lie.” 

“But Heaven and earth are threads of the same 

loom.” 

** He cannot smell a rose, but pricks his nose 
Against the thorn, and rails against the rose.” 

*‘It is the flasn that murders; the poor thunder 
Never harmed head.” 

* Wailing, not warring? 
That thou art English.” 

“A twilight conscience, lighted through a chink.” 

* Tell him the saints are nobler than he dreams, 
Tell him that God is nobler than the saints,” 

“T love the man, but not his fantasies.” 

“The dog that snapt the shadow dropt the bone.” 

The following soliloquy of Aldwyth is 


*HAROLD: A Drama. By ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1877. 


Boy, thou hast forgotten 





fine. She has just overheard some passion- 
ate words of affection between Harold and 
Edith, in which Edith avers that Aldwyth 
hates Harold, and Harold declares that he 
cannot be harmed by the scheming Queen 
Aldwyth: 


“ The kiss that charms thine eyelids into sleep 
Will hold mine waking. Hate him? I could love 
him 
More, tenfold, than this fearful child can do. 
Griffyth I hated; why not hate the foe 
Of England? Griffyth when I saw him flee, 
Chased deer-like up his mountains, all the blood 
That should have only pulsed for Griffyth beat 
For his pursuer. I love him, or think I love him. 
If he were King of England, I his queen, 
I might be sure of it. Nay, I do love him. 
She must be cloistered somehow, lest the King 
Should yield his ward to Harold’s will. What 
harm? 
She hath but blood enough to live, not love, 
When Harold goes, and Tostig, shail I play 
The craftier Tostig with him? fawn upon him? 
Chime in withall? ‘Othou more saint than king!’ 
And that were true enough. ‘O blessed relics!’ 
‘O Holy Peter!’ If he found me thus, 
Harold might hate me; he is broad and honest, 
Breathing an easy gladness—not like Aldwyth— 
For which I strangely love him. Should not 
England 
Love Aldwyth, if she stay the feuds that part 
The sons of Godwin from the sonsof Alfgar 
By sucha marrying? Courage, noble Aldwyth! 
Let all thy people bless thee! 
Our wild Tostig, 
Edward hath made him Earl: he would be King: 
T! e dog that snapt the shadow droptthe bone. 
I trust he may do well, this Gamel, whom 
I play upon, thathe may play the note 
Whereat the dog shall howl and run,and Harold 
Hear the King’s mysic, all alone with him, 
Pronounced his heir of England. 
I see the goal and half the way to it. 
Peace lover is our Harold for the sake 
Of England’s wholeness—so—to shake the North 
With earthquake and disruption—some division— 
Then fling mine own fair person in the gap 
A sacrifice to Harold—a peace-offering, 
A scapegoat marriage—all the sins of both 
The houses on mine head—then a fair life 
And bless the Queen of England.” 


Eee 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY INDEX.* 


WE always take pleasure in book cata- 
logues or indexes to periodical literature. 
Each title or name suggests something, 
and a list of any kind is full of texts for re- 
viewers’ sermons. ‘This is specially true of 
the volume before us, which is the first in- 
dex to the contents of what has been from 
the first the most able and prominent of 
American literary magazines. It is no dis- 
paragement to other publications to praise 
The Atlantic. They have marked out courses 
of their own, and have achieved merited 
success in this or that special line; but none 
has so constantly represented American lit- 
erature at its best and none has proved 
such a nursery of bound volumes. The 
present index volume has been prepared 
with a thoroughness corresponding 
to the importance of the publication. 
The task was a hard one. Seribner 
gave its contributors’ names from the start; 
Harper, in its earlier issues, relied largely 
upon well-known English writers; The 
Galaxy was never anonymous; but The At- 
lantic, in all its earlier years, suppressed the 
names of its writers in monthly issue and 
semi-annual index. Many of its contribu- 
tors have hitherto been anonymous; but 
this index tells who they are, as far as its 
editor has been able to discover, and even 
informs us who have prepared the editorial 
articles—a piece of freedom which few 
periodicals and still fewer writers would be 
willing to permit. The index is, therefore, 
a very instructive as well as a very valuable 
volume. Its first part consists of a list of 
articles, with the writers’ names appended. 
This includes the editorial departments of 
literature, art, music, the drama, science, 
politics, and education. Then follows an 
alphabetical index of authors, with 
the contributions of each, arranged in 
the order of appearance. All these lists, in 
completeness, accuracy, and convenience 
of reference, leave nothing to be desired— 
and we measure our words when we say so. 
The compiler has had access to every avail- 
able source of information; he is himself 
possessed of an uncommonly extensive 
fund of literary information; and he has 
exhausted all possible sources of informa- 
tion. As a result, his volume is of great 
value, not only to the fortunate owner of a 
complete set of The Atlantic, but to the stu- 
dent of American literature, of which, for 
the past nineteen years, the periodical in 
question has formed so important a part. 

The list of authors is the most interest- 
ing part of the index; and, although one 
cannot review an alphabetical list, a few 
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words suggest themselves as we turn 
the pages of this division of the work. 
The first name, that of Mrs. Frances 
Larcom Abbot, we are not familiar with. 
It is represented by one article. Austin 
Abbott, son of Jacob. and the New York 
author of law-books, has one article; but he 
is the only representative of his industri- 
ous family, which fills so large a space in 
the Harper index. Every periodical has its 
staff, and the most frequent writers for one 
are often unknown in the pages of another. 
Charles F. Adams, Jr., has eight papers; 
but there are none by others of the Quincy 
Adamses. Rev. Dr. Nehemiah Adams, 
who is, we believe, the father-in-law of 
James T. Fields, long editor of Zhe Atlantic, 
has one article, a poem on “‘Orion.” Prof. 
Agassiz, his wife, and his son have thirty- 
four articles in all, of which twenty-seven 
are by the great naturalist. A. B. Alcott 
has the small number of one, and his 
daughter only five, and those long ago. 
There would almost seem to be a feud, 
financial or otherwise, between ber and the 
managers of the magazine. Henry M. 
Alden, editor of Harper's Magazine, had his 
last contribution (of six) in volume twelve. 
T. B. Aldrich is one of the few writers 
who, beginning in an early volume, now 
writes more than ever. Rev. W. R. Alger 
is the author of an article on ‘‘ Aphorisms.” 
T. G, Appleton, the Boston literary mil- 
lionaire, wrotewnce on ‘‘ The Flowering of 
a Nation.” The article was not on the 
civil war or the electoral college; but 
on the advisability of erecting a fount- 
ain in Scollay Square, Boston. George 
Arnold, strange to say, is also repre- 
sented but ence. That prolific poet and 
clever story-teller wrote almost wholly 
for New York publications. This one 
story is good enough to stand alone, how- 
ever. Adam Badeau on Grant, George 
Bancroft on Lincoln, Dr. Bellows on the 
Central Park, and James G. Blaine on Bur- 
lingame are some of the curiosities of a 
single page. We are surprised to find 
Bryant represented in so long a list, and the 
late Henry Howard Brownell in so short a 
one. Robert Browning has three poems, 
all in volume thirteen, while A. K. H. Boyd 
is eight times represented. The learned 
Prof. Child, of Harvard, who knows much 
but writes little, has for his sole article 
(save one book review) a jingling comic 
song. James Freeman Clarke also figures 
as a poet, and very well. Mark Twain ap- 
pears in the later volumes, and it appears 
that Clarence Cook has written editorially 
on art. He it was who carried on the fight 
with The Nation about Ward’s statue of 
Shakespeare. G. W. Curtis, like Mr. Al- 
den, is mortgaged to a rival magazine; but 
he has three articles and a book review. A 
precious little triad is made up of the late 
Prof. Elbridge J. Cutler’s three poems— 
“The Volunteer,” ‘‘The Soldier’s Rally,” 
and ‘Cavalry Song.” Thesecond of them 
is the best poem called out by the civil war. 
Charles Dickens wrote thrice: once to hail in 
advance his friend Charles Fechter, and once 
to speak kindly of Adelaide Procter, 
whose name, in one of the few misprints, 
is misspelled. Gail Hamilton was volumin- 
ous once, but has had nothing in the last 
seventeen volumes. Democrats in New 
York will be pleased to see the name of 
William Dorsheimer as the author of arti- 
cles on Aaron Burr, Thomas Jefferson, and 
John C. Fremont, Fred Douglass is next 
but one to him, and A. J. H. Duganne is 
near by, as well as Francis A. Durivage, 
both of whom suggest the Ledger or New 
York Weekly more than The Atlantic. 
President Eliot, of Harvard, has three arti- 
cles, the first two of which helped to give 
him his place. Dr. George E. Ellis, to 
whom we had given credit for the mag- 
azine’s theological reviews, wrote none of 
them, it seems. R. W. Emerson’s list is 
solid and goodly. Edward Everett comes 
in once, writing on taxation, “A. F.,” 
who has always been one of the magazine’s 
poets, turns out to be Mrs. James T. Fields, 
which we ought to have guessed before. 
She is the most modest of authors; for she 
once wrote a capital romance and never 
laid claim to it. F.M. Finch appears but 
once, but his poem of ‘‘ The Blue and the 
Gray” has become almost a classic. 
Parke Godwin adorned volumes one and 
two, but no others. L. M. Gottschalk, 
in his last years, wrote three articles 





from his note-book, which showed him 
at his best. Professor Asa Gray wrote 
on Darwin as Jong ago as 1860. E. E, 
Hale’s list is, of tourse, a long one, and so 
is Mrs. Harding Davis’s, Hawthorne’s arti- 
cles are fourteen, besides his note-books 
and ‘‘ Septimius Felton.” Paul H. Hayne’s 
count was interrupted by the war, and so 
skips twenty-four volumes. T. W. Hig- 
ginson fills a page, and Dr. Holmes a col- 
umn andahalf. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
wrote last in volume eleven, when she hada 
quarrel with the editor. The ‘‘Battle Hymn” 
appeared in volume nine, W. D. Howells 
has three pages, including editorial contri- 
butions. Henry James, Jr., has a column, 
and his father a good many book reviews. 
Sylvester Judd we are surprised to find once. 
G. P. Lathrop has a page. It seems he has 
done a good deal of editorial writing. Mr. 
Longfellow’s list is almost fifty poems. His 
brotber Samuel and his nephew, W. P. P., 
are also represented. James Russell Low- 
ell barely turns a page, including book re- 
views. One of the latter was on his 
brother’s book of pdems. Joaquin Miller 
appears once and William Morris twice. 
James Parton’s many contributions are all 
signed. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps began to 
write in the sixth volume, and Mrs, Pres- 
cott Spofford in the third. The historian 
Prescott wrote in the second number on 
“The Battleof Lepanto.” George Ripley 
reviewed Greeley’s history. John G. Saxe 
has only two poems. Dr. C. E. Stowe 
wrote on the Talmud in the twenty-first 
volume. A. C, Swinburne has one poem. 
Walt Whitman cannot complain that The 
Atlantic has refused to admit him, for there 
are two entries under his name. The lists 
of E. P. Whipple and John G. Whittier 


‘are both long. A precious little list is that 


of Forceythe Willson’s four poems. Wil- 
liam W. Young closes the index. 

The editorial departments are divided up 
among their writers and contributors with 
great, or, rather, astonishing accuracy and 
fullness of information. In ‘‘ Art” G. P 
Lathrop, Clarence Cook, Henry James, Jr., 
and W. P. P. Longfellow have written 
often. Almost all of ‘‘Music” is by W. 
F. Apthorp, and all of ‘‘Science” by John 
Fiske. ‘‘ Politics,” so long as the depart- 
ment lasted, was almost wholly written by 
Authur G. Sedgwick, of The Nation, which 
explains the similarity of the utterances of 
the two periodieals. ‘‘ Education” is by 
a fairly good set of specialists. The 
assignment of the book reviews is the bold- 
est thing, and we have found the pages of 
the department of ‘‘ Literature” wonder- 
fully interesting reading. For instance, 
that famous criticism of a certain Amer- 
ican poem, which stung the author as with 
a gad-fly, was written by—but we refer our 
readers to the volume itself. 





....The purchaser of the Centennial Temper- 
ance Volume (National Temperance Society) cer- 
tainly gets his money’s worth, for itisa vast 
octavo volume of 900 pages, with many steel 
portraits and a legion of wood-cuts of temper- 
ance advocates. General histories of temper- 
ance reform are given, covering the progress of 
the cause in the whole world. There is also a 
full report of the proceedings, speeches, and 
papers at the International Temperance Confer- 
ence held in Philadelphia, last June. Some of 
these addresses and essays are carefully pre- 
pared and represent the thorough researches 
of medical and other specialists, as well as the 
opinions of clergymen and professional re- 
formers. Asa memorial itis interesting, asa 
history it is valuable, and as a treasury of fact 
and argument it is most useful to the temper- 
ance cause and its defenders. Here is a list of 
the portraits contained in the volume: William 
E. Dodge, T. L. Cuyler, D.D., Henry Wilson, 
John B. Gough, J. M. Walden, D.D., Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, A. A. Miner, D.D., Rev. J. B. 
Dunn, J. B. Wakeley, D.D., Peter Stryker, 
D.D., J. N. Stearns, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Neal 
Dow, L. M. Sargent, Charles Jewett, M.D., E. 
C. Delavan, J. H. Raper, W. H. Burleigh, 
James Black, Samuel Bowly, Rev. Green Clay 
Smith, Mrs. Annie Wittenmyer, Miss F. E. 
Willard, G. W. Ross, 8S. W. Hodges, 8. B. 
Chase, Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, Dr. B. W. Rich- 
ardson, G. B. Jocelyn, D.D., Rev. T. P. Hunt, 
Rev. John Pierpont, J. W. O’Brien, Rev. A. G. 
Lawson, Peter Carter, Gen. A. W. Riley, A. M. 
Powell, Thomas Cook, Rev. Geo. H. Hick, Str 
Henry Thompson, Francis Murphy, 8. L. Til- 
ley, Edward Carswell, Dr. H. A. Reynolds, 
Mrs. Susannah Evans Peck, W. W. Newell, 
D.D., Frederic Atkin, W. J. Groo, David Rip- 
ley, Mrs. Mary C.. Johnson, Mrs. E. J. Thomp- 
son, Robert M. Foust, Mrs. Mary T. Burt, Rev. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








D. C..Babeock, Mother Stewart, and Father 
Mathew. 


-+»»The thirteenth volume of the Old Testa 
ment part of Lange’s Commentary (Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co.) consists of the Books of 
Ezekiel and Daniel. The commentary on the 
former was prepared by Rev. F. W. J. Schroder, 
of Elberfeld, Prussia, and is translated by no 
less than four hands—Revs. W. Findlay, Thomas 
Crerar, Patrick Fairbairn, and Sinclair Manson. 
Dr. Fairbairn is now dead. ‘His forte,’ says 
Dr. Philip Schaff, in his preface, ‘‘lay in the 
development of principles and comprehensive 
views, rather than in critical notes and details.” 
The commentary on Daniel is by Prof. Otto 
Zockler, of the University of Greifswald. It is 
translated by an American, Prof. James Strong, 
of Drew Seminary, who received some aid, how- 
ever, from Rev. G. Miller, of Wallpack Center, 
N.J. Dr. Strong has added, of original matter, 
a synoptical and tabulated view of the prophe- 
cies of Dattiel and an excursus on the Seventy 
Weeks. Dr. Strong has also added notes from 
other commentators, including Moses Stuart. 
This great work, as it goes on, becomes more 
and more essential to clergymen and is an honor 
to American scholarship. 


.... Warren F. Draper, of Andover, has once 
more put American theologians and scholars 
in his debt by republishing in this country, in 
handsome typographical form and at a mod- 
erate price, Rev. Dr. J. J. Stewart Perowne’s 
Book of Psalms. The work consists of a new 
translation, with an introduction and critical 
and explanatory notes. The present edition is 
the third, in which new critical works bave 
been laid under contribution by the author. 
The work is designed both for critical stu- 
dents and general readers, so it has somewhat 
of the accuracy of a linguistic commentary, 
together with the popular character of a gen- 
eral treatise. The translation has been most 
carefully made, with a view to bring out the 
exact sense of the original. The introduction 
possesses no small interest. It discusses He- 
brew lyrical poetry, the use of the Psalter in 
churches, the theology of the Psalms, their 
origin and formation, and their several inscrip- 
tions, 


.-.. The Psalter ; a Witness to the Divine Origin 
of the Bible (Anson D. F. Randolph & Co.), by 
Dr. Talbot W. Chambers, is made up of lec- 
tures delivered by the author before the Re- 
formed Theological Seminary at New Bruus- 
wick, N. J., last April and May. They were in 
the Vedder course, the object of which is to 
discuss ‘‘ the present aspects of modern infidel- 
ity, including its cause and cure.’? Dr. Cham- 
bers wisely says that the best cure of infidelity 
is the study of the sacred volume which it re- 
jects ; and that is the keynote of the volume, 
which is devoted to an exposition of the 
Psalms, as unfolding the Divine system of the- 
ology in its narrower definition, anthropology, 
and eschatology. The lectures are able and 
scholarly and command the reader’s attention 
throughout. The Psalter is and does to-day, 
and that is why it is divine. 


....We are glad to learn that The Purish 
Choir, the admirable monthly sheet of church 
music issued by Rev. Charles L. Hutchins, rec- 
tor of Grace Church, Medford, Mass., is now 
successfully established. Mr. Hutchins con- 
tinues to spend on it all the profits and last 
year gave his subscribers seven extra numbers. 
It is kept up to a high standard of excellence, 
and to Episcopal choirs not already using it 
will prove very valuable. In these days of 
growing fondness for chants, etc. the choirs of 
other Christian churches may also use these 
music-sheets with profit. Mr. Hutchins charges 
asmall subscription price—50 cents ayear, with 
reductions for quantities, or five cents a single 
number. Mr. Hutchins also sends us The 
Child Jesus, a service of sacred song, illustrating 
the birth and early years of our Lord, arranged 
by himself. 


...-Mr. J. P. Mahaffy, whose “Social Life in 
Greece ’’ proved to be such an instant and un- 
expected success, appears ina kindred volume, 
entitled Rambles and Studies in Greece (Macmil- 
lan & Co.). Mr. Mahaffy shows us Greece just 
as itis. He points out, frankly but regretfully, 
the shortcomings of the present government 
and inhabitants and the general shabbiness of 
what was once the center of the world’s civil- 
ization. But Greece, he thinks, is not wholly 
a thing of the past, and he looks forward to 
the possibility of a bright future. The book 
forms a new argument against the hateful 
oppression of the Turk, and Mr. Mahaffy says 
the Greeks have more to complain of than the 
Servians and the Bulgarians. Their hope lies 
in commerce and in education, in both of which 
they take high rank. 


....-Thomas Nelson & Sons, the New York 
agents of the Oxford University Press Bibles, 
have brought out, with the imprint of that estab- 
lishment, a capital new Sunday-school teachers 
edition of the Bible. It has notes and refer- 
ences, some excellent maps, several chrono- 
logical tables, tables of weights and measures, 





an index, a quite fall concordance, lists of our 
Lord’s miracles and prayers, a harmony of the 
Gospels, a pronouncing dictionary ‘of names, 
and other useful matter, making altogether a 
model of compactness, cheapness, and beauty. 
It is issued in three styles and sizes—pearl16mo, 
nonpareil 16mo, and minion 8vo—at prices vary- 
ing from $1.50 to $10. The first is now ready. 


-...The Rey. Albert Zabriskie Gray, an Epis- 
copal clergyman, is the author of The Law and 
the Life (Anson D. F. Randolph & Co.), another 
new book on Palestine. The chapters have in 
them something of sketch, lecture, and ser- 
mon, which is explained by the fact that they 
were delivered as lectures in a church, and 
then revised for book publication. Mr. Gray’s 
style is rather too rambling to be effective; 
but he tells many facts concerning the most 
interesting part of the world and speaks in a 
suggestive and helpful mauner of ‘the scenes 
with which our Saviour’s earthly life was asso- 
ciated. The book is handsomely produced and 
fully illustrated. 


.... The Portfolio for December, for which we 
are indebted to J. W. Bouton, its American 
publisher, is a wonderfully good number. 
‘‘Death and the Lady’? is a little gem, a fac- 
simile of a unique engraving of the German 
school, the property of the Fitz-William Mu- 
seum, at Cambridge, England. An etching of 
the choir of St. Alban’s Abbey is by R. Kent 
Thomas. We have never seen a beam of light 
across an interior better done by eau forte. The 
third full-page picture is etched by A. Mongin, 
after Moroni. The programme for 1877 is a 
very promising one, including etchings from 
life of distinguished artists, by M. Legros. 


.... The third volume of the ‘‘No Name Se- 
ries” (Roberts Brothers) is a very good noy- 
elette. Is That All? is its title. Scenery, char- 
acters, and action are all first-rate. It is a New 
England story, but not exclusively or even 
mainly local in tone. Everything about it is 
Dicely and artistically finished, and the reader 
lays it down with a very positive sense of pleas- 
ure. As guesses are in order about the suc- 
cessive volumes of this series, we venture the 
suggestion that this book was written by Har- 
riet W. Preston. It certainly sounds very like 
“Love in the Nineteenth Century.” 


....Our admiration for The Art Journal (D. 
Appleton & Co.) increases with every number. 
The January issue is simply magnificent. Its 
English prototype never put forth so gooda 
number. All three of the steel plates are very 
fine—Géréme’s great picture of Cleopatra; 
‘‘ Simpletons,’’ by 8. L. Fildes; and a fine en- 
graving of the new Stonewall Jackson statue 
at Richmond. The text and woodcuts are also 
excellent, the most striking papers being those 
on the scenery along the Pacific Railway and 
on the new Astor memorial altar in Trinity 
Church, New York. 


.... The Jericho Road (Jansen, McClurg & Co.) 
is a vigorous and at times powerful story of 
Western life. Its hero gets allthe licks and 
cuffs in life ; but is a good fellow at heart, for 
all his sins. There is a little too much evil 
showing of pseudo-Christians ; but the author 
explains in the preface that ‘“‘the discredit 
belongs to the persons themselves, no@to their 
beliefs.”” As a whole, however, the moral les- 
son of the book is sound. The anonymous 
author has the knack, to an unusual degree, of 
keeping interest alive} and the book in well 
worth reading. 


«e+e The Wife’s Engagement Ring (National 
Temperance Society) is a new story by T. 8. 
Arthur, who retains in age all his youthful 
ardor in the temperance cause. It tells how a 
man gradually fell into the toils of drink, lost 
his money and his place, caused his wife to sell 
her watch, engagement ring, etc., to get 
money, drove her into a nearly fatal illness, 
and finally reformed, restoring her to health by 
buying back the engagement ring, on which 
subject she had, in the craze following her sick- 
ness, absorbingly set her mind. 


+....The Barton Experiment (G. P. Putnam’s 
Son’s) is a second book by the author of that 
clever and very popular piece of fun, ‘ Helen’s 
Babies.’”? It is quite unlike that work, save in 
its brightness and frequent touches of humor; 
for it describes a temperance revival conducted 
on a novel plan and without the usual acces- 
sories. The story is very interesting, the char- 
acter-drawing is sharp and good, and the gener- 
al effect sound and beneficial. 


----Sunshine in the Soul (Roberts Brothers) is 
an excellent selection of poems of cheer and 
encouragement, chosen by the editor of ‘‘ Quiet 
Hours,” a previous publication of the Rob- 
ertses. The compiler’s taste is refined and 
accurate, with a leaning toward mysticism and 
liberalism. The dainty little volume is a 
typographical gem. 


....Mister Horn and his Friends (Nelson & 
Phillips), by Mark Guy Pearse, contains many 
humorous passages, some attractive character 
studies, and sundry quaintly-put morals in nar- 
rative style. 
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....T. B, Peterson & Brothers issue a new 
pamphlet edition of Dr. Mosenthal’s famous 
novel of Leah, the Forsaken. 


—_—_—— 
NOTES. 


Dr. J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL has in press a 
volume on “‘ The Blue Laws of Connecticut.” 


A new edition of Gen. Halleck’s “Interna- 
tional Law” is to be published in Loadon. 
The last edition appeared in 1861. 


Mr, Arthur Gilman will discuss the old words 
of the Book of Common Prayer, as soon as he 
has completed his Wiclif articles in The Church- 
man, 


The title of Joaquin Miller’s new play is 
‘* The Shadows of Nauvoo,” and the leading 
incidents in it are taken from ‘The First 
Families of the Sierras.”’ 


D. Lothrop & Co. have begun the publication 
of Babyland, a monthly for very little folks. 
It will be a large quarto in size and its sub- 
scription fifty cents a year. 


The next volume io the Condensed Classic 
Series will be Bulwer’s ‘*‘ Last Days of Pom- 
peii.”’” After that the publishers will continue 
the issue of Scott’s works in the series. 


Mr. Herbert Tuttle’s sketches of ‘‘German 
Political Leaders,” issued in Putnam’s “ Brief 
Biograpbies”’ series, are soon to be republished 
in Germany, and will be followed by a history 
of the development of constitutional govern- 
ment in Prussia. 


John Esten Cooke, the Virginia novelist, has 
been in town lately and bas received much 
merited attention. His home is near Millwood, 
Va., where he leads the life of a Virginia 
gentleman, spending his summers out of doors 
and his winters in literary work. 


Nelson & Phillips announce a new edition 
of ‘ ‘lhrough the Eye to the Heart,”’ by Rev. W. 
F. Crafts, containing a new discussion of the 
uses and abuses of the blackboard, with black- 
board exercises and other illustrations for each 
of the International Lessons for 1877. 


Cassel, Petter & Galpin are to publish a col 
jection of “ Historical Scenes,” containing 
some of the most striking episodes from his- 
tory, selected by E. Spooner from the writings 
of Fuller, Carlyle, Motley, Froude, Prescott, 
Fraser-Tytler, Milman, Archbishop Tait, Dean 
Stanley, and Dr. Arnold. 


J. W. Bouton, 706 Broadway, has lately 
issued a handsomely-printed new catalogue of 
selections from his valuable and (as far as New 
York goes) unrivaled stock. Among its most 
notable entries are Wilson’s ‘‘ American Or- 
nithology,’? new edition; J. R. Planché’s 
“Cyclopedia of Costume’; the new edition 
of Tom Moore’s ‘Epicurean’’; the ‘‘ Turner 
Gallery’; and ‘“‘ Examples of Modern Etch- 
ing.” 


A Mr. Pike, of Salem, Mass., who has lately 
died, was an intimate personal friend of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, and wrote a sketch of his 
life; but, at the request of Hawthorne’s family, 
it was not published. What disposition Mr. 
Pike made of it isnot known. The late In- 
crease 8. Hill, who was also a personal friend 
of Hawthorne, read the sketch and thought it 
truthful and just. Hawthorne, it seems, was 
an ardent Southern sympathizer during the 
war. 


We have received a neat pamphlet, from 
The Chronicle Printing House, Southport, 
Conn., containing the ‘ Transactions of the 
One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Greenfield (Conn.) Congregational Church.’’ 
Itis edited by Rev. Henry B. Smith, the pastor, 
and contains his historical discourse and a 
commemorative address on the life and char- 
acter of President Dwight, by Prof. Timothy 
Dwight, of Yale. President Dwight was the 
fourth pastor of the church. 


Wide Awake, D. Lothrop & Co.’s juvenile 
magazine, has improved in its every number 
and was never filled with better articles and 
prettier pictures than now. When Our Young 
Folks died, we were left without any first-class 
juvenile magazine published at two dollars a 
year; but Wide Awake has supplied the place 
of the old favorite. It is edited with marked 
ability and each number has in it something 
for all the children, big and little. The editor, 
Miss Ella Farman, moved last year from Bed- 
ford, Mich., to Boston, in order to give the 
magazine more direct supervision. 


Walt Whitman, says The Tribune, “has 
adopted an original and benevolent method of 
subduing the intrepid autograph hunter. He 
has been photographed, and with his own 
hands has affixed copies to cards and written 
his name beneath; and when the ingenuous 
youth or sentimental maiden sends to him for 
picture or signature he returns a little printed 
circular, declaring that any one desiring a 
good photograph or autograph of Mr. Whitman 
can obtain both by mail, on addressing a note to 





the matron of the Orphans’ Home. at Camden, 
and enclosing $1. The proceeds are entirely for 
the benefit of the orphans.”’ 


Says asensible correspondent of The Even- 
ing Post : “‘ No observant reader whose taste is 
tolerably good needs to be told that red edges 
are a luxuryin books, both because of their 
warmth and beauty of color and because of 
their freedom from liability to become soiled. 
Gilt is a mockery, fit only for the edges of 
books which are made for show, and not for 
use; what the binders call ‘marbling’ is a 
poor device and soon wears off; white edges 
become soiled easily and surely; red edges 
are pretty to look at and as lasting as any- 
thing can be. The only pity is that all books 
have them not.” 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton, the author and 
artist, is descended from an ancient family. 
He is 42 years old. When he was 5 years old 
he began to study Latin, and when he was 
11 he had a definite literary ambition. He 
hated Greek and Latin, and whatever he learned 
of themin one day he forgot the next. He 
took an interest in his country’s history, 
and Scott was one of the idols of his boyhood. 
He could not honestly sign the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and could not, therefore, be admitted 
to Oxford, though prepared for entrance. He 
accordingly resolved to be a landscape painter, 
and has devoted himself to art and literature 
ever Aicce. He married a French woman, 
Mile. Eugénie Gindriez, who has _ written 
novels, and who enters into her husband’s 
studies and occupations with sympathy, and is, 
nevertheless, an efficient housewife, 


In our notice, some months since, of Rev. 
James T. Bixby’s excellent work on the “‘ Sim- 
ilarities of Physical and Religious Knowledge,” 
we did not, we fear, speak with sufficient full- 
ness of its peculiar merits. The main argu- 
ment of the book is both new and able, and is 
especially important for religious men who de- 
sire to repel random scientific attacks. That 
argument is, briefly, that science has a faith 
basis, as well.as religion, in that it rests on intu- 
ition, authority, analogy, and inference, and 
lacks absolute verification, exactness, and cer- 
tainty, and believes in the invisible, the imma- 
terial, and the infinite, as much as religion does. 
On the other hand, religion has more than a 
faith basis. It has a scientific foundation. It is 
based or may be based on observation, induc- 
tion, experiment, and verification, just as sci- 
ence is. The volume, especially at this time, 
deserves careful reading, for it contains very 
valuable ideas, forcibly and yet temperately set 
forth. 

Messrs. Henry 8. King & Co., Tennyson’s 
English publishers, and Macmillan & Co., 
Longfellow’s English publishers, have written 
letters about the vexed question of courtesy 
from the English poet toward the American, 
concerning which The Atheneum says: ‘‘We 
mentioned a simple fact—which an expression 
of ‘conviction’ on the part of Messrs. Macmil- 
lan no more invalidates than do the convic- 
tions of several persons of note prove that the 
dead can write upon slates—that Mr. Longfel- 
low considered that, while he had received per- 
mission from other poets to use their writings, 
he had received a refusal in the case of those 
of Mr. Tennyson. We have learned that Mr. 
Tennyson has now given him the permission 
he desired; and we are of opinion that, in such 
a case, Mr. Longfellow’s written assurance is 
not open to question or criticism.’”? But Mac- 
millan’s publication of ‘‘ Poems of Places’? was 
delayed so long in London that no English 
copyright can now be acquired. 


The Atheneum severely says of some Amer- 
fean female authors, apropos of Mrs. M. M. 
Dodge’s ‘‘Theophilus and Others’’: “It is the 
sort of book which seems excellent till one has 
got through a few pages. The reader sees at 
once and is pleased with the writer’s quick 
observation, her vivacity, good temper, and 
simplicity; but he soon grows tired of the 
small range of sentiments upon which she 
loves to dwell. The same may be said of all 
the little school of American authoresses to 
which the writer of ‘Theophilus’ belongs. 
The similarity in style between Miss Alcott, 
Miss Phelps, Mrs. Whitney, and Miss Dodge 
may be due to a sort of irrepressible briskness 
of diction and their common use of « certain 
set of vulgarisms; but their ideas all seem to 
runin the samé groove. Their chief charac- 
teristic is, perhaps, best expressed by the word 
homeliness ; a quality which, as a sort of minor 
virtue, is good enough in its way, but very in- 
sufficient as an aid to the imagination.” 4 

of 


Here is what Mr. Tupper says of his dr: 
“Washington”: “It has been a very rapid 
labor of love; but still a labor, and no indolent 
outpouring of extemporary fancies, seeing 
there will be found due historical authority for 
most of the incidents and a fair amount of 
truthful consistency pervading all the char- 
acters. Everywhere an intelligent auditor, who 
is conversant with Washington and his times, 
will detect touches of quotations from cel- 
ebrated speeches and allusions to famous anec- 
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dotes. Having all through my life had an 
honest admirarion for George Washington [in 
a very early book of mine, ‘The Modern Pyr- 
amid,’ he is one of my* worthiest of mankind], 
I rejoice in the chance of making a movogeaph 
of his noble life; and my own well-known 
international sentiment:, pow for nearly half a 
century, dating as they do ancestrally from 
much older times, will be a good excuse, if 
such be needed, for producing this play on the 
Centenary of American Independence.”’ 


Mesers. Lovell, Adam, Wesson & Co. an- 
nounce that they have formed a copartuership 
for the prosecution, in New York, of a pub- 
lisbing business ; more particularly in the field 
of authorized reprinting of British copyright 
works, but also in that of general printing and 
publishing operations, ‘‘Po:sessed of an ex- 
tensive and varied experience on both sides of 
the Atlantic ard thorougply familiar with the 
British sources of supply and of the wants of 
the American market, while having unusual 
facilit'es, in connection with the Lake Cham- 
plain Press Works, at Rouse’s Point, N. Y, 
they are encouraged to bring their projected 
operations to the notice of the American book 
trade and to endeavor to win, ip & branch of 
publishing which commands a large support 
from American book-buyers and dealers, a 
share of that favor which they desire to merit 
and attract."’ They own many of the plates 
sold at the Osgood sale, including the works of 
the Country Parson, Charles C. Coffin, and 
Henry Kingsley. 


The World of a late date contained an 
unfavorable review of William Cullen Bryant, 
apropos of the Appleton’s new illustrated edi- 
tion of his works. The purport of the review 
was that Mr. Bryant has never fulfilled his early 
promise, and tha’ he is, after all, a versifier, rath- 
er than a poet—an opinion which we believe to 
be heli by an increasing number of cultivated 
readers. The World said, among other things: 
‘The promise of ‘Thanatopsis,’ which is un- 
doubtedly and singularly noble in thought, and 
of ‘To a Waterfowl,’ which displays marked 
literary ability, as well as real poetic feeling, 
was a promise of unusual excellence, the ful- 
fillment of which, when youthful genius should 
have become developed and mellowed, it was 
natural toexpect. Very mavy people mistook 
the reasonableness of this expectation for the 
realization of it, verv likely. But Mr.eBryant 
did not develop. He ossified. Hlis poetic feeling 
seem d to remain at an extraordinary evenness 
of intensity; or, rather, smouldered gently 
through poem after poem, till it somehow died 
out quite. and he has since been fanving its 
ashes, with serene confidence, but without suc- 
cess. His literary ability—that is to say. his 
power of expression, both vigorous and subtle— 
expiuded no whit; and what he had to ex- 
press the nobility of thought which he dis- 
played in ‘Thanatopsis’ did not increase in 
range to avy noticeable degree. Poetry seems 
to have quickly become a pastime with him. 
He dabbled in it while he went his way into 
what.was to him the more serious business of 
law and subsequently of journalism. . . . 
Any flight of imagination distantly approach- 
ing sublimity, any fire and vigor of word-paint 
ing, any deeply-significant meaning, any del- 
icate touch of fancy. any exquisite sense of 
rhythmic music, avy sustained fervor of poetic 
eloquence, any profound stirring of emotion— 
further than this, any artistic turning of a line, 
any subtle sense of the use of words and of 
their essenjial value—if any of these are to be 
found within the covers of this complete edi- 
tion of Mr. Bryant’s poems, it has escaped us. 
His facility of expre-sion, though great, is not 
uncommon; neither is it a valuable aid in 
poetry, however respectable it may be as a 
literary entertainment. Lucilius reciting thou- 
sands of verses stans pede in wo did not excite 
the envy of Horace. An approximation to the 
two words in Keats’s poem. ‘Cold pastoral,’ or 
Swinburne’s line, ‘Long mysterious reaches 
fed with moonlight,’ or Rossetti’s ‘Fair, with 
honorable eyes, Lamps of an auspicious soul,’ 
ora thousand others easily recalled he never 
made. He has not the faculty of using words 
to createimages. He uses rhymes to state prop- 
ositions.” 
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PEN NR A NE SC 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Set of 3 S$ -S. Papers. 


Our three papers constitute a complete 
set for all ages inthe Sunday-school. Hav- 
ing been previously pronounced THE BEST, 
they are now BETTER THAN EVER. Send 
for Specimens. 

LUCK WOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
PUBLISHERS FOR 
The American Tract Society, Boston. 


SCRIBNER’S PERIODICALS. 


A critic writes: ** The January SCRIBNER is the most 
wonderful magazine I ever saw—quite without equal in 
the range of my observation.” 

Nothing better in the way of magazine sketches has 
latety appeared than Boyesen’s “ Norway and the 
Norwegians” and Gen. McClellan's interesting paper 
of foreign trav]. in the January SCRIBNER. But the 
great strength of the number appears to be in its 
variety and condensation. 

The two serial stories of 8CRIBNER-That Lass 
o’ Lowrie’s,” by Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, and 
‘Nicholas Minturn,” by Dr Holland, ar> proba- 
bly the best serials now before the public. The Jan- 
uary SCRIBNER is strong in papers of practical value, 
as wellasin the matter of foreign travel, popular 
science, poetry, and fiction. “What Our Chu'chs 
Cost Us.” “The English Workingman’s Home ” and 
Clarence Cook’s ** Talk About Blue and White China, 
Bedrooms,” etc., etc., with the editorial topics and 
the lighter articles, make up almost a model number 
of this unrivaled magazire. 


FIFTEEN MONTHS FOR FOUR DOL- 
LARS. . 

To new subscribers, who wish to get the opening 
chapters of * That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” we will send 15 
numbers of SCRIB‘ER’S MONTHLY for $4, beginning 
with the magnificent Midsummer Holiday number 
(Aug. 1876) and ending with Oct., 1877. 

Str. NICHOLAS for January has a paper from the 
venerable poet, William Howitt—“‘A Letter to a 
Young Naturalist’’—which alone should be sufB- 
cient to make the fortune of the number; ‘* The 
Stars for January,” by Prof. Proctor, the astronom: r; 
Horace FE. Scudder’s paper, “Great Grandfather's 
Boots and Pictures,” with fac-simile reproductions 
from the “ New England Primer” and Webster’s old 
“Spelling Book”; “ Budge’s Visit to the Centen- 
n‘al,” by the author of ** Helen’s Babies”; and ** The 
Modern and Medieval Ballad of Mary Jane,” with 
silhouette drawings by H~pkins together with cap- 
ita! Stories and Poems, Rhymes and Nonsense Vers- 
es, Historical Sketches, a Fairy Tale, Comical Pic- 
tures, Pages for Very Little Folks. etc.. etc , go to 
make up the New Year’s Number of St. NicHo- 
LAS, of which the London Daily News said : ‘‘We wish 
we cou'd point to its equal in our own periodical litera- 
ture.’’ 

FOUR MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 

Send one dollar for the November number, which 
begins the volume. and the sp'endi¢ Christmas Holi- 
day number, with William Cullen Brvant’s “ Boys of 
My Boyhood,” and the New Yeur’s number, with 
William Howitt’s * Letter to a Young Naturalist,” 
andthe February number, which will have “A Talk 
with American Boys,” by TOM HUGHES, known all 
ovef the werld as “ the friend of the schonl-boy.” 

Subscriptions received by all booksellers. Sold by 
all newsdealers. SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, $4 a& year. 
8ST. NICHOLAS, #3a year. All postag’s prepaid. 

SCRIBNER & CO., 
743 Broadway, New York. 


COMING NEW BOOKS, 


THE WINE-BIBSER’S TEMPER- 
/ANCE SOCIETY. 
Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 

The following istne Dedication: ‘To Unpledged 
Temoverance Men,to Moderate Drinkers, to H tel- 
keeners, Saloon-keepers, and Bar-keepers, as well as 
tothe faithful who have signed the Pledge,in the 
hope that it may contain a suggestion, this little 
volume is respectfully dedicated.” 














THE ART OF PROJECTINC. 

A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, 
and Natural History, with the Porte-Lumitre 
and Magic L'ntern. By Prof. A. E. Dolbeare, 
Tafts Co'lege. With numerous Illustrations 
mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


THE COMING MAN IS THE PRES- 
ENT CHILD; 


or, Childhood. The Text-Book ofthe Age. By Rev. 
W. F. Crafts, author of ‘* Through the Eye to the 
Heart,” etc. 12mo, cloth. 25 Illustrations. Price 
$2. Sold by Subscription. Good Agents wanted. 


YOUNC FOLKS’ BOOK OF AMER- 
ICAN EXPLORERS. 


By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Uniform with 
“ Young Folks’ History of U.S.’ (In press.) 


*,* Complete Catalogue matied on application. 


Lee & Shepard, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 
ROBERTS BROS., PUBLISHERS, Boston. 
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‘North American: Review, 


lL Points in American Politics. 
RICHARD H. DANA, JR. 
II. Daniel Deronda.. .......EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 
Ill. Richard Wagner's Theories of Music. 
E, GRYZANOWSKI. 
IV. Bret Harte........cccc.c-s-coce E.8. NADAL. 
V. The Triumph of Darwinism JOHN FISKE. 
VI. The Eastern Question .EDWIN L. GODKIN. 
VU. Contemporary Literature. 


PRICE $1. 


Beginning with the January number, THE NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW will appear ONCE IN TWO 
MONTHS. Its mere frequent issue and the eminent 
writers engaged for it will enable it t» discuss 
promptly and thoroughly the vital questions of the 
time—political, economical. social, industrial, scien- 
tific, educational, literary, and moral. 

The REV.EW is not the organ of any party, sect, 
school, clique, or of its editors; but of the best 
scholars thinke1s, scientists, statesmen, writers, and 
c itics of the day. 

TERMS: $5a year, in advance. Single number, $1. 
Sold by ali Booksellers und Newsdealers. 


James R. Osgond & Co. Publishers, 


Winthrop Square, Boston. 








1877. Get the Best Commentary on the 1877. 
Lesson, by Todd ard Riddle, postpaid, L. 
» OSES H. SARGE vi, ‘Treas., Boston 


A VALUABLE WORK. 


Agents Wanted for 


THE CENTURY, 


ITS FRUITS ANDO ITS FESTIVAL; 
Being a History and Description of the Centennial 
Exhibition, with a Preliminary Outline of Modern 
Progress By EDWARD C. BRUCE. Profuse!y und 
Handsomely Illustrated. 8vo. Extra cloth, giit. $3. 
” Nowhere else can_a better idea of our ae 





troit Free Press. 
For circulars, terms, etc. adaress 


J. B. LLPPLNCULT & CO., Philadelphia. 


YOUR CHILOREN 
WANT THESE TWO MAGAZINES. 


Wide Awake, $2.00 per annum. 


The P»pular Pic'orial Wagazine. 
3 months for 50 cents. 


Try it! 
BARYLAND. Scts p rannum. Large print 
neavy paper 


Full of puneres. For the smallest 
children. Six months for 2icts Tiy it, Address 


D. LOTHROP & CO.. 


32 Franslia street, Boston, Mess. 


NEW YORK 


SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Teachers, School Officers, and Parents who 
Want to post themselves on educational matters, 
metheds, ideas, and progress should take the NEW 
YORK SCHOUL JO! RNAL. Itis ably con- 
ducted. The articles are interesting, practical, and 
earnest. THE tEACHERS OF NEW YORK 
CITY. where the BEST Schools of the world are 
found, are its extensive patrons. Price $2.:0 per 
year. The * NEW COURSE OF sTUDY’”’ is sent to 
every new subscriber. 

Itis the OLDEST Weekly Educationa published. Es- 
tablished SIX YEARS. 


Specimen copi:s 10 cts. 








17 WARREN ST.,N.Y 


A*LIVE PAPER. 


“THE CHRISTIAN is m4, pest paper that 
comes to me.’’—C, H Spurgeon. vf the best = 
the American period cals.’ py le Christie tan Times 

“That most excellent paper, THE CHRISTIAN "— 
British Herald. “Tbe most unsectarian paper in the 
world.”’—Sharon Mirror. ‘Free from denom nation. 
— and ae much valuable religious read- 

—Y M.C.A. Quarterly “| like THE CARISTIAN 
tor ‘its uniform soundness. "— George 
“A very good paper 
it.”"—Dr. John Cummi 
ily paper in New Eng 

“An excellent leurms al.—N. 
know of no better temperance pa Star. 
“The cheapest and mo: “¥ decidedty eae paper no the 
land.”—Sunday Mornin 

A large, illustrated, fest-class. sixteen page morth- 
ly family religious pap r, 33x46 inches (size of Harper’s 
Weekly). printed with clear ty zeons Oa paper. Estab- 
lished in 1866. Circulation over 3 00. Full ot 
incid nts, sketch s, true stories, sae of prov- 
idences, answers to prayer, poetry, music a 

er nce, religion, and common sense. Nu sectari: 

-m, controversy, ‘politics, advertisem nts, pills, juts. 
or patent medicines admitted. lt coniatns four dis- 
finct 4epage papers—-The Common People, and 

e Waysi fe, lilustrated ; The Christian,’ with 
its records of God’s providences,and The Armory, 
opposing pareceicians cere $1 ON RIAIL Ministers 
60 cts. T MONTHS RIAL, 10 cts. 
To canvassers or ministers 3 +k ths free. ” Spien- 
did Fxemiume, Lar est Commissions. 

AGENTS “ ED «RY WHERE. 


ge HAS TING 
342 Washington St.. Boston, Mass. 


SORES ENE 
eight, and five) enj oy your 

COME YET? aper much. If Uncle ‘Sem is 
rdy in delivering it. as some- 

queers At mes he is, there is a great 
lamentation. and each time I come in from tea st- 





reads Cundestick 


¥" Independe a “We 





A CATHAR WRITES a 
rflows’ four 


We is the very best gata! 8 paper published.” 
$1.25 per annum. 


ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 
21 8. SEVENTH STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 








EORBDIGN BOOKS 

PERIODICALS, 
especially French, Be ay a and Latin, in 
SCHORT BOR & “uO 


m porters ane r Piblishere, 
40 Winter Street, Boston. 








Rit. P BR & GALFIN’S CATA. 
Ci cotle ie tBogas ge by al on 


1877.--Postpaid --$1.60. 


THE NURSERY. 
A Monthiy Magazine for Youngest Readers. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. (¢@~ Send ten cents for 
a Sample Number and Premium- : 


“JOAN L. SHOREY, 
86 Bromfield Street, Boston. 








BR. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORE. 


St, Louis Globe-Democrat, 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1877. 


The Favorite and Leading Newspaper 
of the West. 


Daily, Tri-Weekly, Semi-Weekly, 
and Weekly. 


The success of the GLOBE-DeMOCRAT, since the 
consolidation of which it isin fact and in name the 
product, hes been such as to excite universal com- 
ment. Its circulation has steadily increased — its 
first issue and its general businéss prosperity has 
kept pace with its circulat.on. Thus encouraged, its 
proprietors are determined that iu the future no 
oe t will be spared to keep it in the front rank of 

West rn —— m 

Politically the GLOBE-DEMOCRAT is a supporter of 
the measu”es of the R: publican pa ty, believing that 
organization t be best adapted bv its’ pr nciples and 
policies to verpetuate our form of government and 
to secure its administra ion in a manner best calcu- 
lated to promot the go d of the country. 

The pepular demand is pot onls for an organ of 
cpinion, but fora history of the tithes-something 
that will com> fully up to the poct’s ioea of 

map of busy life, 
Its fluctuations and i's vast conc*rns. 

In this respect ve claim foi the GLOBE-DeMOCRAT 
a reputa‘ion second to that of 10 journsiinthe West, 
yielding to no rival in our efforts to obtain the news 
and to present the same in an attractive shape. 


THE WEEKLY GLOBE-DEMOCRAT, 


now an Enlarged Octavo of 
FIETY-SIxX COLUMNS, 


is emph:tical'y a paper for the People,and essen- 
tial ya Family newspaver. Containing, as it does. a 
complete summary of the Jatest and of all the im- 
portant news from al! pres of the wor'd: a number 
of E iitorials on cu’ rent top cs; a carefully sele: tad 
and int: resting Miscellany; ve uluable matter fort 
farmer, housewife, merchant, end mechanic; the 
latest and most reliable Live Stock and Crop Re- 
rts; a Financial and Commercial eoloumn—long 
nown ascomvl teand more reli_b'e nn Cae of 


Dai'y, seven papers ver week. per year.... .....8! 
Clubs of fiv> Danlies, per year... ...... .e.eeeeeee - 5500 
SEY AED ccccncc- 000s. aceccchs,  caaviut - 250 
8 mi-Week!lv—Tuesday oe -4 Friday—per year. 3 5 
§ mi-Weekly,inciubsot five — ... ... capeed «e-- 1500 
Tri-Week:y (the S ml-Wee 






Doty), pe per: handle ee 6 00 
oe 0 25 00 
WEEKLY, p 50 
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A copy of The » xa) ST! LOUIS BRING BENG RAV- 
ING sent (postpaid) to each sui seriber to the Weekly 





on rec ipt of the regular subscription price, $1.50. 
All Subscriptions Payable in Advance, 
Avents wanted at every P > st-Offic: in the West. 
Send for circular, specimen copies, and special rates 
toegerts 
Send subscript'ons, at our risk, in regiscered letters 
or by money orders. Adaress 


GLOBE PRINTING CO., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
MARK TWAIN’S 








PATENT SELF-PASTING SCRAP BOOK. 
Each page is prepared to receive your scrap or clip- 
oun without further trouble 4 annoyance. The 
most convenient scrap book mad 
No, 1,size 74x10 in.,h uf cloth “paper, each.. $1 15 
No PM size 14x10 1n., fuli cloth, stumped, each 3 eo 
No. 6,size 74x10 in., full leacher, each... .... 5 
No. 8, size 104%xlz\ in. — cloth, paper, each i Bald 
No. 12, size 10x12 in ,full c oth. stamped, each 2 75 
No. 14; size 1)%x12% in., full leather, each.. 
Copies mailed on receipt of price. For sale by Book- 
sellers ond St» maoners 
SLOTE, WOODMAN & CO., 
LA BOOK MAN URACTURERS, 
119 and 121 W itliam street, New York. 


WINNING WORDS — a Sunday-scbool 
QE) Puner for the Young. grows in 
favor each year. Copiously Lilus- 
SU NDAY trated. One-thira to one-half 
furnished atthe same pri’e. Pub- 
lished monthly and semi-monvh- 

Ordericg your Sunday-school paper for 1877 

ALFRED VARTIEN, Publisher, 


SCH OOLS LARGER than other papers and 
Send fora Sp 7 before 
218.SEVENrH STREGS, PHILADELPHIA 











J.SABIN & SONS, St ™Naesan Street, N. ¥ 
Dealers in New and Second-hand Books, 
Standard editions supplied to libraries. Books im- 

p _rted, etc. 
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THE REVIVAL I IN CHICAGO. 
BY THE REV. ABBOTT E. KITTREDGE. 





THERE are two passages of Scripture 
which most truly express the posture of 
Christian hearts before God in this city, 
overwhelmed as we are by the terrible acci- 
dent at Ashtabula, the past week. These 
passages are: ‘‘Be still and know that I 
am God.” ‘‘I was dumb, I opened not my 
mouth, because thou didst it.” Our dear 
Brother Bliss and his wife are no more 
with us, for God has taken them. In a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, the 
Master came and called for them to come 
up higher; and in a chariot of fire they 
ascended to glory, to be forever with the 
Lord. Mr. Bliss had been visiting his 
aged mother, in Rome, Penn.; and in a 
letter received by Mr. Sankey from him on 
Saturday, written the day before he took 
the fatai train, he spoke of the pleasure he 
had experienced in s‘:eing bis mother. And 
he added, using the words of one of his 
sweet hymns: ‘‘ We’re going home to- 
morrow.” And his words were prophetical- 
ly true. The following evening they both 
went home to the arms of Jesus, leaving 
tens of thousands, not only in this country, 
but round the world, wherever his sweet 
hymvs are sung, to mourn his sudden 
and terrible death. I say terrible; and yet 
only so from the earthly standpoint, for 
from the heavenly side there was nothipg 
awful in it. Had westood on that bank as 
the train of cars plunged down, down, 
seventy feet into the chasm of death, and 
could our eyes have been opened to behold 
what angels saw, we should have seen One 
with pierced feet entering that chasm be- 
fore our dear Brother Bliss reached it, and 
He gave perfect peace to those dying be- 
lievers. And because one like unto the 
Son of God was with them tbey did not 
feel the flames, and his glory shined about 
them brighter than the glare of the devour- 
ing fire. Amid the cravhing of timbers and 
the shrieks of the suffering, they heard his 
voice tenderly saying: ‘‘Fear not. I am 
with thee. When thou passeth through the 
fire, thou shalt not be burned, neither shall 
tbe flames kindle upon thee.” Ob! it mat: 
ters nothing, nothing where we die or how 
we die, if the Everlasting Arms are around 


_us, Noteven death can separate us from 


the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord. I cannot do better than give 
you the remarksof Mr. Moody, on Sunday. 
He said: ‘‘When I heard that Mr. and 
Mrs. Bliss had perished, at first I could not 
believe it; but a dispatch from a friend who 
was on the train took away all hope and 
left me face to face with death. For the 
past three months I have seemed to stand 
between the living and the dead, and now I 
am to stand in place of the dead. Mr. 
Whittle and Mr. Bliss were announced to 
hold the 4-o’clock meeting in the Taherna- 
cle, to-day: and now Mr. Farwell and Mr. 
Jacobs and Mr. Whittle, with other friends, 
have gone to see if they can find his remains, 
to take them away for burial. I bave been 
looking over his bymns, to see if I could 
find one appropriate to the occasion. But I 
find that they are all, like himself, full of 
hope and cheer} In all the years I have 
known and worked with bim I have never 
once seen him cast down. But hereisa 
bymn of his that I thought we might sing. 
Once, after the wreck of that steamer at 
Cleveland, I was speaking of the circum- 
stance that the lower lights were out; and 
the next time we met he sang this hymn for 
me. It is thé sixty-fifth in our collection. 
Let us sing it now. It begins ‘ Brifhtly 
beams our Father’s mercy’; but still more 
brightly beams the light along the shore to 
which he bas passed. It wasin the midst 
of a terrible storm be passed away; but 
the lights which he kindled are burning 
all along the shore. He has died youog— 
ouly about thirty-eight years old; but his 
hymns are sung round the world. Only a 
little while ago we received a copy of these 
hymns translated into the Cbinese lan 

guage. . ... My heart goes out for his 
mother. He was an only son and his 
mother is a widow. Let us just putupa 
prayer for this mother. And there was 





Mrs. Bliss, who was not one inch behind 


her husband. She.taught him how to pray 
and; encouraged. him with his music. I 
have often heard him say: ‘ All that I am 
I owe to that dear wife of mine.’ Chicago 
never had a truer man than Mr. Bliss. He 
will be appreciated hundreds of years hence. 
Like Charles Wesley and Dr. Watts, he was 
raised upto sing in the Church of God, 
God be praised for such a woman. God be 
praised for such a man.” 

‘Lhe eight-o’clock meeting on Sunday was 
the most intensely solemn meeting I ever 
attended. The Tabernacle was _ heavily 
draped in mourning and about 4,000 per- 
sons were present. Mr. Moody attempted 
to Bpeak, and broke. entirely 'down. Mr. 
Sankey began to sing that sweet hymn of 
our dear brother’s, ‘‘I know not the hour 
when my Lord shall come”; and he too 
broke down, and the sobs of the people 
could be heard all over the house. It was 
literally a wave of sorrow. Dr. Goodwin, 
of the First Congregational church, spoke 
with great difficulty of the character of the 
departed; but the tears almost choked his 
utterances. Mr. Bliss had been for many 
years the superintendent of his Sabbath- 
school, the leader of his choir, and a loved 
colaborer in every good word and work. 
Then Dr. Thompson, of the Fifth Presby- 
terian church of this city, followed with a 
few earnest remarks; but the whole service 
was one of tears and prayers, which will 
never be forgotten by those who were 
present. The evening service began at 
eight o’clock and continued till a few 
minutes after twelve, and it is  esti- 
mated that 15,000 persons were present 
during the evening. At the close of each 
hour the doors were opened, to allow 
those who so desired to leave the building, 
and to admit the crowds who were 
waiting outside to enter. Mr. Moody spoke 
for three hours, and as an intellectual effort 
it was the finest I ever heard from him. 
His subject was ‘‘The New Things” which 
are characteristic of the Christian, and he 
enumerated them as follows: The new 
birth, new creation, new nature, new name, 
new way, new tongues, new song, new 
food for the new nature, new friends, and 
then the new heavens and new earth, which 
we shall have by and by. When he came 
to the new way, it was really burning elo- 
quence, as he described the perils of the 
broad way and the safety and joy of the 
way Christ Jesus. He said, as the tears 
rolled down his face: ‘‘ Look, young men! 


That broad way will be your ruin; for Satan- 


is cheating you, for he has been a liar from 
the beginning. See the signs along that 
way. Here aresome: ‘Round the corner 
to the pit? ‘This way to.the drinking sa- 
loon’; ‘two glasses of beer for 5 cents’; 
‘free luvches.’ The idea of the Devil giv- 
ing anything for nothing! He always sells, 
but never gives. Only Christ gives without 
money and without price. See the wrecks 
all along the broad way !—wrecks of virtue, 
of homes, of immortal souls. Look far 
down in the broad way. Do you see many 
aged sinners there? No! no!—‘for the 
wicked shall not live out half their days.’ 
Does it seem bright to you? But 
it grows darker and darker, sadder 
and sadder, till you come to the final and 
awful plunge. But the New Way grows 
brighter and brighter, till you come into 
the perfect day. Sioner, won’t you get out 
of the broad way to-night? ‘Before the old 
year passes away, while God invites you 
avd Jesus waits to be gracious, will you 
not resolve ‘I will’ and be saved to- 
night?” At fifteen minutes of midnight 
Mr. Moody invited all those who desired to 
be saved to pass into the inquiry-rooms, to 
pray with him, as the new year came in. 
About two hundred accepted the invita 
tion; and, at Mr. Moody’s request, I took 
charge of the large meeting during those 
solemn closing moments. After a few 
words to the impenitent, urging them to 
decide now, so that they could write “Jesus 
only” on the white page of 1877, the vast 
assembly bowed their heads in silent prayer 


as the old year died and the new year was’ 


born, and those three moments were simply 
wonderful in their hushed solemnity. As 
the hand of my watch passed the hour of 
midnight I pronounced the benediction 
over those 8,000 bowed heads: “‘ The peace 
of God which passeth’ all understanding 
keep your minds and hearts in the knowl 





edge and love of God and of his son Jesus 


Christ-our Lord. Amen.” Then Mr. San- 
key led the great congregation in the grand 
Doxology, ‘‘ Praise God,” etc., and the 
watch-night meeting was over. May God 
bless its solemn services to many, many 
hearts. ; 

Mr. Moody remains in Chicago during 
next week, the Week of Prayer, and the 
farewell meeting will be on Tuesday night, 
January 16th. 

A happy New Year to all the readers of 
THe INDEPENDENT. 

CHICAGO, January 3rd, 1877. 
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Hew York and Vicinity, 

Now that Commodore Vanderbilt has 
passed away, the papers are filled with sketches 
and incidents of his wonderfully successful 
life. He was asked one day what was the se- 
cret of bis success in business. ‘“‘ Secret? 
There is no secret about it. All you have to do 
is to attend to your business and go ahead.” 
At another time he said: “‘ Tne secret of my 
success is this. I never tell what I am 
going to do till I have doneit.”” The Commo- 
dore had an excellent constitution. He dressed 
plainly and wore white cravats. He was a 
good liver, but not a bigh one. ‘‘I don’t stuff!” 
he exclaimed, one day, when be was congravu- 
lated upon bis remarkable bealth. He drank 
wine sparingly, but was fond of his cigar to 
the last. The first Mrs. Vanderbilt died in 
1858. The Commodore’s second wife was Miss 
Frank Crawford, of M bile, Ala., and he was 
seventy-five and she thirty-four at the time of 
the marriage. By his second wife he had no 
children. By the first he had several. Oue of 
his daughters married the lat~ Horace F. Clark, 
another daughter married Danie] Torrance. both 
railroad men. One of his sous was a graduate 
of West Point, engaged in the war, and died of 
malarial fever. Another son, Cornelius, Jr., 
never excelled in his father’s calling. The 
eldest son, William H. Vanderbilt, succeeds to 
the business. He inherited the Commodore’s 
stability of character. During the later 
years of the Commodore’s life William 
managed a great part of the railway business. 
Tbe Commodore’s favorite amusement was 
eard-playing. and he hud a great fondness for 
horses and his stables are said to be worth 
$100,000. Of his public gifts the principal one 
is that to Vanderbilt. University, made through 
‘the influence of bis wife, who is a Southern 
Methodi-t, and with the advice of Dr. Deems. 
His donations to the University amount to 
$700,000. He gave the property of the Church 
of the Strangers, valued at $50.000, to Dr. 
Deems, on whom it was settled for life. He 
had three friends among ministers, and he 
seemed to enjoy their society more tban tbat 
of most other men. One was the late Dr. 
Choules, a jolly Baptist parson, who went 
around the world with him and kept his dinner- 
table lively with wit and humor. Another was 
the Rev. Dr. Corey, a'so a Baptist, as fond of 
stocks and horse: as the old Commodore him- 
self. The third was the Rev. Dr. Deems. The 
Commodore’s eldest sister. Mrs. Charlotte De 
Forest Egbert, of Staten Island, passed away 
within twenty-four hours after her brother’s 
death, which was not known to her. Sbe was 
born in 1791; be in 1795. The Commodore's 
funeral took place on Sunday and was plain 
and unostentatious, in accordance with the 
wishes of the deceased. There was no great, 
display of flowers. In the morving the body 
lay in state at the mansion in this city, and was 
seen by friends, acquaintances, and a large 
number of railway employés. The funeral 
services in the Church of the Strangers were 
brief and simple. Dr Deems delivered the ad- 
dress, but uttered no words of eulogy. A long 
line of carriages accompanied the funeral cor- 
tege to Staten Island Ferry. The remains were 
buried in the Moravian cemetery at New Dorp, 
Staten Island. The services in the church there 
were brief. It is remarksb'e that the death of 
the great man was attended with but few signs 
of public mourning. No public body met to 
take cognizance of his death and but few flags 
were disp’ayed at half-mast. 


...-In a recent Sunday service at the Brick 
Presbyterian Chureb, of this city, the new pas- 
tor, Mr. Bevan, was so annoyed by a lady who 
coughed frequently and loudly that he finally 
turned and said: ‘‘The person who is com- 
pelled to cough so severely would oblige us all 
by retiring. I have much sympathy for one ro 
afflicted but the comfort of the congregation 
must be regarded”? The lady rose. and as 
quietly as possible left the house. There has 
been some criticism of Mr. Bevan for this act, 
and sometbing said also i: bis defense in the 
daily press. Apropos of the discussion, Thurlow 
Weed gives the following incident occurring 
last winter at the Hippodrome: 

“Five or six thousard faces and twice as 
many ears were looking and listening to Mr. 


Moody. An impassioned snd eloquent portion 
of his serm »n was interrupted by the loud cry- 





ing of aninfant. Mr. Moody paused, and, turn- 
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ing to those sitting near him, entered into 
conversation with them. The mother soon 
succeeded in quieting the child, when Mr. 
Moody, with a cheertal expression’ of counte- 
nance, resumed ; but not more than five min- 
utes elapsed before a louder wail was heard. 
Mr. Moody again paused and again entered 
into conversation, until the mother a second 
time succeeded in quieting her child. In the 
course of a few minutes, however, the baby’s 
voice was heard forathird time—the father 
and mother simultaneously rising, with the evi- 
dent intention to depart. That seemed an 
almost hopeless undertaking, for they were 
seated in the center of the immense audience. 
The parents succeeded, however, in reaching 
the middle aisle. Mr. Moody, meanwhile, 
stood encouraging them, with a benignant 
smile. Their nearest way out was by a side 
door. There was almost breathless silence as 
they passed down the middle aisle. When 
near the preacher, he exclaimed: ‘‘God bless 
that mother! I wish there were many more 
Christian mothers possessing the courage to 
bring their infants to church when they cannot 
leave them safely at home.’”? The effect was 
electrical. A sense of relief was felt throughout 
the house. That mother’s heart was not the 
only one that thanked Mr. Moody for a season- 
able manifestation of sense and sympathy, 
which did equal credit to his head and heart.”’ 








-.The police justices’ report for the year 
1876 shows that the total number of arrests in 
this city was 87,307. Three-tenths of these were 
females. The jncrease over 1875 was nearly 
8,000. There were arraigned, for burglary, 763 
persons ; for carrying concealed weapons, 28; 
embezzlement, 144; false pretenses, 210; 
assault and battery, 497; grand larceny, 1,342; 
robbery, 220; larceny from the person, 715; 
honsicide, 7; disorderly conduct and drunken- 
ness, 55,978; vagrancy, 4,000; habitual truan- 
cy, 95. Of the total number of persons held 
for trial and convicted, amounting to 56,733, 
the several nativities are classified as follows: 
Ireland, 23,325; United States, 22,924; Ger- 
many, 5,929; England, 1,983; Scotland, 613; 
France, 527; Italy, 441; other countries, 801; 
not given, 191. A report of arrests by pre- 
cincts shows that the greatest number (7,125) 
was made in the Fourth, which, as to popula- 
tion, ranks as the twentieth. In this precinct, 
which has a population of 21,621, there was a 
proportion of one arrest to every three inhab- 
itants; but frequently the same person was 
arrested several times during the same year. 
This precinct is bounded by Broadway, Ful- 
ton, South, Catharine, and Chatham streets. 
The First Precinct, with a population of 
4,000, shows 2,314 arrests; but in this, as well 
as in some other precincts,a large part of the 
arrests there made are for offenses committed 
by persons who live in other parts of the city. 
This precinct is bounded by Broadway, Bat- 
tery, South, and Fulton streets, and Battery 
Place. In the Nineteenth Precinct only 3,394 
arrests were made, in a population of 105,887, 
or 1 to every 30 of the population. This pre- 
cinct is bounded by Sixth Avenue, the East 
River, Forty-second and Seventy-ninth Streets. 


-.-.The Ring cases are again being talked 
about, but none of them will probably be 
brought to trial soon. The prosecution has 
stipulated with Peter B. Sweeney to allow him 
to come to this country and testify in the civil 
suits against him, without subjecting him to ar- 
rest ; and, in consideration of the delicate condi- 
tion of his health, his case has been postponed 
till April, in order that he may have better 
weather to travel in. Elbert A. Woodward, 
who was Tweed’s right-hand man, has returned 
$150,000 to the city treasury and agreed to tell 
what he knows. He is at liberty, and is en- 
gaged in “formulating some of the evidence 
which he is to give in the Sweeney and Connolly 
eases. [t is understood that Woodward will be 
able to establish that much of the property of 
Sweeney is held in the names of Hugh Smith 
and John J. Bradley, and that Sweeney is still 
living in splendor at No. 2 Rue Solferino, Paris, 
on the income of real estate in this city held by 
Hugh Smith. Woodward, in conversation, ex- 
pressed himsélf gratified at the considerate 
and even kind way in which he has been met 
by old friends in Connecticut and in this city, 
He felt that he had not deserved this treatment, 
and understood it to be simply a recognition 
and commendation of his later act in resolving 
to repair as far as possible the mischief which 
he had helped to do in the past. Tweed still 
languishes in Ludlow Street Jail, the debtor’s 
prison. As his leading counsel, David Dudley 
Field, has agreed to serve in Congress till 
March 4th, it is thought Tweed will engage 
John D. Townsend as his legal adviser. 


,..-One of the youthful inmates of the Aqua 
rium got the tooth-ache the other day—Baba, 
the petted baby hippopotamus. It troubled 
him and he troubled his keeper, ‘‘ Doc,’’ great- 
ly; so it was decided that the tooth, which was 
a milk tooth and badly decayed, must come 
out. So “Doc’’ improvised [we follow the 
description given in the World] forceps out of 
a pair of gas-nippers. Baba obediently opened 
his mouth and “ Doc” laid hold of the tooth. 
Then the forceps siipped, and the keeper sat 
down with a bump, amid the suppressed laugh- 
ter ahd ironical applause of the spectators, 
while Baba looked lazily out of his half-elosed 





eyes, as if to say: ‘What is all this fuss 
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about ?”? When, with a grim determination, 
“Doc” approached again, Baba uttered a 
rather dissatisfied grunt, put opened his mouth. 
This time the tongs held, and a strong pull 
proved too much for Baba’s equanimity. He 
got to his legs with a 600-pound jump. ‘ Doc” 
held on with all his might ; there was a moment 


of breathless suspense, and then the keeper, 


again suddenly took a sitting posture, waving, 
however, with a triumphant air the huge for- 
ceps, in the jaws of which glistened the large 
white molar. Baba trotted off a few steps and 
stood for a moment gazing at his keeper. He 
shook his head, as if to see everything was all 
right, and then came and rubbed his head 
against his friend, as if to express his thanks. 
A rinse of the mouth with a sponge and Baba 
was himself again and trotted contentedly 
after his keeper, the pair being followed by a 
crowed of admirers, 


....The second anniversary of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children was held 
last week in Chickering Hall. The secretary 
reported that during the past year 193 cases 
had been prosecuted, 223 children had been 
rescued and placed in homes, and the hiring 
out of young children as gymnasts, acrobats, 
and circus-riders had been entirely suppressed 
in this city. Several little acrobats who had 
begn rescued by the Society were called upon 
the stage and presented to the audience. 
Among them were “ Prince Leo,’’ ‘‘ Romeo,”’ 
and the “‘ Leon’’ children. Chancellor Crosby, 
Dr. Bellows, Dr. Tyng, and Joseph H. Choate 
made addresses. 


..It is well known that the chief source of 
danger from fire in a theater lies in the light 
and combustible scenery about the stage, where. 
of necessity many gas-jets are used. Anything 
that can protect this scenery from fire greatly 
promotes the safety of the theater-going pub- 
lic. It is claimed that the application of a 
solution of tungsten, silica, and soda will ren- 
der the scenery non-imflammable and an ex- 
periment has been made which goes to prove 
the claim. It is a cheap, unpatented process 
and might, without doubt, be used in some 
churches. 


....Coroners sometimes find it hard to so in- 
struct a jury as to get an intelligible verdict 
from them. Here is an illustration: ‘‘ Twelve 
men deliberated two hours and a half over the 
verdict in a clear case of homicide, and were 
forced by the coroner to revise their verdict 
three times before it was intelligible. The first 
time they solemnly declared that a struggle had 
occurred and a pistol had been discharged. 
The second verdict was that the pistol could 
not have been discharged by the man who was 
shot. The final verdict was lucid and satisfac- 
tory.”” 


..-Mr. Hepworth’s church will hereafter be 
known as the Madison-Avenue Church of the 
Disciples. At a meeting held recently the 
church was reorganized in ‘‘accordance with 
the forms and ceremonies of the Congregation- 
al Church and the laws of the State of New 
York,” and Madison Avenue was prefixed to 
the old name. Nine trustees were elected, 
three of whom serve one year, another set of 
three to serve two years, and a third set to 
serve three years. It was voted to pay the 
pastor a salary of $5,000 for 1877. 


-.Here is an incident illustrative of the 
rigor of the law regarding witnesses and its 
leniency toward criminals. ‘Charles Rose, 
found responsible by a coroner’s jury for the 
death of Thomas Dunn, walking away smiling 
with his friends and released on $500 bail, and 
two unoffending witnesses of the fracas 


marched handcuffed down Mulberry street to, 
the House of Detention, followed by a curious 1 


crowd, who regarded them as murderers.”’ 


.- Immigration is falling off. The arrivals 
at Castle Garden for 1876 were about 70,000, a 
small decrease from 1875 and a very marked 
decrease from 1874, when over 140,000 foreign- 
ers landed. The most notable feature of the 
statistics of 1876 is the falling off of Irish im- 
migration. The number of Irish immigrants 
in 1875 was about 20,000. Last year it was 
only 10,000. In 1875 there were 25,000 immi- 
grants from Germany. Last year 19,000. 


.»..The result of the examination of theaters 
and public halls by the department of build- 
ings of this city is that a number of changes, 
designed to increase the safety of audiences 
and increase the means of exit, have been 
recommended, te and carried out at 
once. 


-.--Each car on the Third Avenue line re- 
ports an average of $50 receipts daily. As 
there are 250 cars, the total daily receipts are 
$1,250. 


--.tt is proposed to establish a “‘ cremary”’ 
in this city. There are plenty of creameries in 
Orange County. Wouldn’t they do as well? 


--.-A steamer is loading at this port with 


70,000 rifles and bayonets, to be landed at Con- 
stantinople, for the benefit of the Turks. 





+++. The average attendance upon the Cooper 
Union free classes is 3,000, and the reading- 
room has about 2,000 visitors daily. 


....» Work has been begun on the foot-bridge 
across the East River, and it will be finished in 
a week or 80. 


....Radishes, salad, and spinach are pro- 
duced in hot-houses and may be found daily in 
the markets. ’ 

....A tailor on Eighth Avenue displays this 
sign: ‘Close clened, died, pressed, and re- 
pared.” 

-...The East River Bridge will not be com- 
pleted until 1880. 








TO TAILORS, SHOBMAKERS, CARPENT- 
ers, Bricklayers, persons of sedentary habits, 
persons who work in damp places, and to rf 1 persons 
whomsoever it may concern, the nature of whose 

work is ty. that you have contracted a lame by 
we an affection of the spine, shooting 
in the pack and sides, gem geoe kidney affections. 
ruptures, sprains, bruises reat soreness in any 

part of the body, you will fin 
ately paiases db 


in-reliever everinvented. It is superior 
rice of Benson’s 
é, certs: For sale by all druggists. 


Pharmaceutical Chemists, N. Y. 
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SOHMER 


PIANOS 


RECEIVED FIRST MEDAL OF MERIT AND 
DIPLOMA OF HONOR AT CENTENNIAL 
EXHIBITION. 


Nos. 149--155 EAST 14th St. NEW YORK. 
PRICES REASONABLE. TERMS EASY. 











HENRY MOLLENHAUER S 


College of Music. 


THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE MUSICAL IN- 
STITUTION IN THE CITY. 
No. 56 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN. 
Over Smith & Bunce’s Piano and Music Rooms, 
HENRY MOLLENHAUER, Director. 
ERNST GRABS, Secretary. 

GERMAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES and 
Literature. Eh & ips to proecreners. Thorough instrucs 


tion by Prof. B Highest city references. 
Call at or address for circular217 t 86th St.. N. ¥. 








AGENTS WANTED. 





Renne’s Pain-Killing Magic Oil should be 
kept by every cou, Sudden sickness is the time 
you want it; and, night or day, itis a first-rate doc- 
tor in the house. Its timely use cures colic, cholera 
morbus, headache, sudden colds, a fevers, 
etc. Sold by all dealers in medicine 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., ‘GEN. AGENTS. 


Dick’s Tasteless Medicines can now be had in all 

drug stores. Ask for Circular. 
HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 

is working wonders among the dyspeptics all through 
the land, making glad many a household who have 
long suffered from the gloom reflected from some 
poor, despondent dyspeptic inthe home-circle. [f 
aor dru; wists does Re eep it, send to proprietor, 


TA BLER, Wholesale Druggis Vesey 
Street, 7 oe Treatise on Dyspepsia sent free. 


Vacant Places 


in the dental ranks will never occur 1f you are partic- 
ular with your teeth and cleanse them every day with 
that famous tooth-wash, SOZODONT. From youth 


to old age it will keep the enamel spotlessand unim- 
paired. The teeth of persons who use SOZODONT 
have a pearl-like whiteness and the gums a roseate 
hue, while the breath is purified and rendered sweet 
and fragrant. It is composed of rare antiseptic herbs 
and is entirely free from the objectionable and in- 
jurious ingredients of Tooth Pastes, etc. 


ALLCOCK’S 


POROUS PLASTERS. 


"Ask for ALLCOCK’S and obtain them, 
mt so avoid miserable IMITATIONS, 


B. BRANDRETH, Pres’t, 
OFFICE, 294 CANAL S8T., New York. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


THE FINEST 
veer, Fie 
N THE WORLD. 


HALLET, DAVIS 
& 00,’ 
UPRIGHT PIANOS 


auea THE ONLY ONES, OUT OF OVER FORTY 
COMPETITORS, THAT RECEIVED SPECIAL 
MENTION AND eer). a CENTENNIAL. 


‘To Hallet. Davis & Co.’s Gra’ Upright, and Square 
Pianos, tor volume of fone, ee Had. ype and excel- 


























lence of workmanship, f origin: ality ot 

design and artistic ak skill in their Upright in- 
struments, wit enious combi on of 
mechanical devices ‘or securing permanence 


es 0 1¥ ER, Chairman Board of J’ ‘udges 
. 


ident. 
R. BUTELER, Secretary.” 
This aa is emphatic and ‘Pisces s Hallet, Davis 
HE B 


ooo Co.’s Patent Upright AS EST IN THE 
WAREROOMS: 
484 Washington Street, Boston. 


20 East 14th Street, New York. 
1115 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
40 Fort 0 





HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & cO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR 


Crunch AND Gare. Oncans. 


Cor. North Grexe and 


) 
Soominations oa pO Me furnished upon ap- 
plication. 





EDUCATION, 
NEW YORK 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


w York we on 
No. 5 East ‘T4th St., a Boor East of 
Sth ‘ave, 


865.) 
This RENOWNED MOUs MUSIC. SCHOOL and School of 
Elocution, Oratory, Mod a Le gpa Drawing, 


and Painting open Day and Ev 
‘A SPECLAL TRAININ G COURSE for Teachers. 
CLASSES of THREE PUPILS........810 per Quarter. 





STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS... rf me re 
Serie wes BOOKS open from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
PUPILS MAY BEGIN at — time, the Quarter 

commencing from date of entrance. 


RT A LLEGIATS | TROT I- 
TUTE, N.Y, “fates reduced to €iita'y 
ities LS better. teach ors... rye 
course, college emer and eens ae 


Pe hy de studies chose: 
Py ~ 31st ; he al Dec. 7th. 7 Admission 
any time proportiona 

m Ria Par . KING, Dp. Fort Fdward, N. Y. 





DR.WARNER’S HEALTH-CORSET 
With Skirt-Supporter 


an 
Self-Adjusting Pads. 

Secures HEALTH and COMFORT of 
Body, with GRACE and BEAUTY of 

Three garments in one. Ap- 
nee by all pores. Agents 
anted. Samples me, in Cou- 
“ til, aa 'o Agents 


25 C 
smaller than waist measure over 
Sy the dress. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
763 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


naw ‘i hildren to Educate or School 
t. e~ ving Oe find profit in the “ Ling Edu- 


cational al Monthly Pelee 30 te % op #2 net id Bond st. N. Y. 
CENT WANTED FOR HISTORY N 


ENTEN’E EXHIBITIO 


It contains 330 fine engravings of Ly may and 
scenes in the Great Exhibition and is the only au- 
thentic andcomplete history published. It treats of 
the grand buildings, a exhibits, curiosities, 
great events, etc. ery cheap and — atsight. One 
Agent sold 48 copies in one day. Send for our extra 
terms to Agents and a full descri tion of the work. 
Address NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philadel- 

a, Pa. 
yy ITI N Unreliable and worthless books on 
CAU 0 ¢ the Exhibition are aan circula- 
ted. Do not be deceived. See that the book you 
buy contains 874 pages and 330 fine engravings. 


OUT—-SELLING IMMENSELY-—THE 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED. 


The only com richly-illustrated, moments work, 
750 pases. only $2.50. Treats of the entire his- 
tory, grand bui iidings. wonderful exhibits, curiosities, 
— days, etc. The best chance of 100 years to coin 
a as everybody wants this work. 1,000 
weuls tvpginted, Brat, four weoks.” S196 
wanted. For fu culars a > f 
HUBBARD BROS., Publishers, 733 Sansom St., Phil: 
TION Be not deceived by premature 
* pooks assuming to be “ official,” etc. 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED 


to sell Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 
Roses, etc. A very choice and reliable stock, war- 
ranted true to name. 

Agents will be furnished with a fine new first-class 
plate-book, with 60 plates, without charge for use. 

Also catalogues, order-books, and samples of stock 
free, and very liberal commissions given. 

Address, with 1 Foga business oo 

. Nurser 
Fairport, Monroe Co., N. Y. 


WANTED. 


Active Conveneets to take subscriptions fora choice 
pind a. —— — — yet paid to 
ents: ress, with refer 
ScrINDIANAPOLIS WEEKLY NEWS. 
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MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK! 
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*Address AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 

Hanon Goud CHICAGO, ILL.; CINCINNATI, O. 
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$5 To $20 Pe. Shinson & Go., Portiand, Maine. 
GOOD PA Y and steady work for one 

Pr Bone ht tw 
or women in each county. ress J. LAT 
CO., 419 Washington 8t., Boato og Mass. 


$66 a week in yourown town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 
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EMPLOYMENT forall. New Chromosand Nov- 
elties. Cutalogues Free. GEO. L. FELTON & CO., N.Y 


FREE. 
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HOTELS. 





UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 





A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


for 1877 


will be a better paper, in every way, than ever 
defore. We believe we have always given our 
subscribers their money’s worth; but these are 
“hard times,”” and many people are debating 
what newspapers they can drop. We not only 
want to make it impossible for one of our sub- 
scribers to leave us, but we desire to make THE 
«sADEPENDENT fulfill every want of those who 
can afford to take only one periodical. To this 
end, guided by long experience and by new 
study of the wants of our army of readers, we 
propose to strengthen THE INDEPENDENT in 
every department and to add to it several 


ENTIRELY NEW FEATURES 


of great importance and value. 


I. 
We shall print continuously through the 


*” SERMONS 


by the most eminent divines in the country, 
stenographically reported for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT or printed from the manuscript of the 
preacher. Instead of confining ourselves to one 
clergyman, however eminent, we propose to 
print, during the course of the year, sermons 
from the most celebrated preachers in the coune 
try, of all Evangelical denominations from 
Maineto California. In course of time, therefore, 
our readers will have the benefit of hearing the 
most famous ministers of New York, Brooklyn, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, Washington, etc., etc. 
This is an entirely new feature in religious 
journalism and one whose merits are apparent 
ata glance. 


Il. 
A NEW SERIAL STORY 


of American life will also be a very prominent 
attraction for 1877. Its publication commenced 
the middle of December, and its title is 


“A PAPER CITY.” 


Its author is 
D. R. LOCKE 
(REV. PETROLEUM V. NASBY), 


President Lincoln’s favorite humorist and the 
most popular and influential of American polit- 
ical satirists. This is Mr. Locke’s first novel,and 
is regarded as his best literary work. It vividly 
illustrates the present era of speculation, of 
living without work, of making money without 
capital, of getting bread without the sweat of 
the brow, of high living without any sure in- 
come, and of fine clothes without greenbacks 
to pay the tailor. It will be one of the most 
sparkling, attractive, and interesting serials ever 
published. 





THE FOLLOWING IS A SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION OF 





THEs INDEPENDENT. 
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CAPTAIN CUTTLE. 


THE ABOVE IS A SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION OF OUR DICKENS PREMIUM. 





Ill. 
A series of articles on 


Christian Work, 


by Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., D.D., will be in- 
valuable to ministers, Sunday-school teachers, 
and to every Christian man or woman. Dr. 
Tyng is himself one of the most indefatigable 
and successful organizers and workers, and he 
is just the man to write about the practical 
methods by which he and others must labor. 
His papers will be full of the most interesting 
and valuable advice and counsel. 


IV. 
We are also able to promise a series of “rich, 


racy, and truthful’? communications from 


ELDER BREWSTER, JR,, 


OF BREWSTERVILLE, MASS., 


on men and things, religion and politics, and 
every “‘top topic,” as it comes up. The 
Elder is a descendant of the old Puritan stock, 
and he has spent a lifetime in thinking, rather 
than writing ; so our readers will have “ an old 
man for counsel’ all through the year. The 
Elder’s notions may be a little old-fashioned 
and peculiar, but they will not err on the side of 
shoddyism, cowardice, or fashionable infidelity. 





GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 


All the old features, which have given the 
paper its success, will only differ from their 
present standard in being better than ever. As 


for the CoMMUNICATED ARTICLES, we mean, 


hereafter, to give our younger writers a 
more frequent chance to be heard, when 
they offer lively prose or good poetry. Our 
four long columns must never be four ruts 
for the same sets of wagon-wheels to trundle 
in. Wemean to keep our readers’ old favor- 
ites and to be ever on the alert for new 
blood. The Editorials and Editorial Notes will 
be crisp and sparkling, judicial and fearless, 
timely and thoughtful. The department of 
Religious Intelligence will be enlarged and 
broadened. Literary matters will be looked 
after more carefully than ever, and the Book 
Department will aim to be a complete guide for 
buyers and readers, rich and poor. The Sun- 
day-school Lesson will be expounded by one 
of the most skilled Sunday-school men in the 
country. In the Scientific columns we shall 
keep track of all the newest inventions and 
discoveries. The Biblical Research, Personal, 
Ministerial, Art, Missions, Educational, and 
Agricultural Departments will be continued, as 
well as our famous Commercial and Financial 
Summaries, and market reports, which thou- 
sands of merchants, capitalists, and business 
men, in all parts of the country, have long re- 
garded as indispensable. The column of In- 


surance News will be conducted by a writer new 
to our columns, who is offe of the best-informed 
insurance menin the United States. Lastly, 
the children will be given all the bright stories 
and poems they can read. 
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; VI. 
OUR GREAT PREMIUM 
(Now Ready) 


for the year we believe to be the best ever 
offered—viz.: 


The Works of Charles Dickens, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edi 

tion of Messrs. Bee & Shepard, the well-known 

publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To 

each and every person, whether already a sub- 

scriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s 

subscription in advance we will forward THE 

INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any 

one volume from the following list : 

1, The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 

- Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 

David Copperfield. 520 pages. 

Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 

Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 

Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 

Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 

pages. 

Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 

Bleak House. 532 pages. 

. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 

. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 

Notes. 506 pages. 
» & a of Two Cities, and Great Expectations, 
pages. 
13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 
es. 

14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christ- 
mas Stories. 356 pages 

15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 
of England, Master Humpbrey’s Clock, etc 
560 pages. 

Each additional subscriber shall have an ad- 

ditional volume, postage paid. Each sub- 

scriber for two years shall have two volumes, 

andsoon. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS 


we will send 


DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a 
chance to own the entire works of the great- 
est and most popular novelist of the century. 
Each novel is complete in one volume (some 
containing two or more stories), clearly 
printed from fine large type, on paper 
of extra quality, and beautifully bound 
in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in 
black and gold. Each volume furthermore 
contains SIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
by the celebrated American artist, Soi. Eytinge, 
Jr. The original cost of the stereotype = es 
was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. 
Of the illustrations Mr. Dickens himself wrote : 

‘« They are remarkable for a delicate percep- 
tion of beauty, a lively eye for character, a 
most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and 
a general modesty and propriety which I great- 
ly like.” 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the book 
stores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
IMMEDIATELY. 

We are prepared to send this premium 

through the publishers (Lee & Shepard) all 

over the United States and the Canadas to the 


extent of 
100,000 
Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these books can be seen 
at our office, and delivered to subscribers there 
when desired, 

Every number of THE INDEPENDENT con- 
tains 32 large octavo pages (occasionally 36), 
forming a weekly magazine in itself; whereas 
nearly all other folded religious papers have only 
from 16 to 20 pages, and of much smaller size. 

Thus THE INDEPENDENT offers for $3 nearly 
twice as much as any other religious journal in 
the country or the world and is pre-eminent] 


THE PAPER FOR HARD TIMES, 


Subscription, with premium, $3 per annum in 
advance. 
For 6 months, without premium, 31.0 in advance 
“ 3 “ “ “ 0.75 “ “ 
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THE FOLLOWING IS A SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION OF 





OUR DICKENS PREMIUM. OUR DICKENS PREMIUM. 


CLUB RATES. 


In order that persons forming clubs may 
take advantage of our offer of Dickens's 
Works, we give the following liberal Club 
Rates: 


For 5 new subscribers and $15 we will 
send any 2 volumes of Dickens’s works to 
the getter-up of the club. 

For 10 new subscribers and $30 we will 
send any 5 volumes of Dickens’s works to 
the getter-up of the club. 

For 15 new subscribers and $45 we will 
send any 8 volumes of Dickens’s works to 
the getter-up of the club. 

For 20 new subscribers and $60 we will 
send any 11 volumes of Dickens’ works to 
the getter-up of the club. 

For 25 new subscribers and $75 we will 
send any 15 volumes, or the complete set of 
Dickens’s works, to the getter-up of the 
club. ; 

In all cases the new subscriber is entitled 
to and can choose any premium offered by 
us for one year’s subscription. 

Names of subscribers, and their choice of 
premiums, with money, should be sent as 
fast as obtained, without waiting to com 
plete full club lists, and care should be 
taken to state with each remittance that the 
names are to be credited on club account 
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MR. PECKSNIFF AND HIS DAUGHTERS, ie. BARNABY RUDGE AND HIS MOTHER, 
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NOTICES. 


€2™ All communications for the Editorial. Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

t@ All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 27387. 

t#” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

t#™ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

{2 Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied bya stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 











New York, January Iilth, 1877. 
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THERE are two points made in the deliv- 
erance of the Newark Presbytery, in con- 
demnation of Mr. See. One is that 
women are not to be allowed to preach 
from the pulpit on the Sabbath Day. The 
other is that in the smaller social meetings 
of the church their participation is left to 
the good sense of the officers of the church. 
That is, preaching from the pulpit in a 
service in which only those in the pulpit 
take part is forbidden; but talking in social 
meetings is not forbidden. This permis- 
sion and that prohibition are supposed to be 
based on the Word of God, inasmuch as it 
is admitted ‘hat the 536 pages of the Pres- 
byterian Confession of Faith, Catechisms, 
Larger and Smaller, and Discipline contain 
not one word on the subject. It is allowed 
that the Bible contains all the authority 
there is for this deliverance. 

But it is remarkable that, if there be any 
prohibition now binding in the passages 
referred to, they forbid not preaching par- 
ticularly, but just this talking in social 
meetings. Indeed, we have few indications 
in the New Testament that our “‘ preaching 
service” has biblical authority. Paul’s 
long and late sermon is hardly a proof of its 
existence. But we do happen to have, 
in the very same chapter of I Corinthians 
which contains the prohibition which Mr. 
See was charged with violating, a descrip- 
tion of the meetings in which women were 
forbidden to take patt, so that we know 
certainly of which kind they were. Within 
nine verses in the previous context we have 
these words: ‘‘When ye come together 
every one of you hath a psalm, hath a doc- 
trine, hath a tongue, hath a revelation, 
hath an interpretation”—and nobody a ser- 
mon. Then follows: “If any man speak 
in an unknown tongue, let it be by two, or 
at nigist by three, and that by course”—that 
is, not all at once. Then two verses later: 
‘*Let the prophets speak two or three.” 
Then two verses later again: “‘ For ye niay 
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learn and all be comforted.” And then 
three verses afterward Paul continues: 
‘* Let your women keep silence,” ete, It is 
evident, beyond all contradiction, that the 
meetings in which women were forbidden 
to speak were not preaching services, 
but social meetings; and yet, basing its ad- 
monition on this very passage, the one pas- 
sage in the Bible in-which social meetings 
are described, 
clared that in social meetings liberty of 
judgment must be allowed to the pastors 
and sessions to decide as seems expedient— 
as saith the General Assembly of 1874— 
while speaking from the pulpit on the 
Lord’s Day is to be strictly forbidden. 

We admit that the principle which St. 
Paul laid down—‘‘ Let all things be done 
decently and in order”—would have quite 
as stringently forbidden Corinthian or 
Ephesian women to preach in a service cor- 
responding to our Sunday meetings, if such 
had existed. But the Presbytery does not 
stand on Paul’s principles, but on his speci- 
fications; and Paul specifies and only speci- 
fies ordinary social meetings, in which all 
might volunteer to take a part. How, then, 
the Presbytery can allow what Paul forbids 
and forbid what he says nothing about we 
confess that we fail to see. We are very 
certain that in these days the principle of 
edification, and peace, and decency, and 
order which the Apostle lays down allows 
women modestly to speak their testimony 
for Christ in our weli-behaved.assemblies. 





FATHER PRESTON ON THE SCHOOL 
QUESTION. 


Tue Rev. Thomas Preston, vicar gen- 
eral and chanceilor of the Archdiocese of 
New York, who is among the ablest of the 
Catholic clergymen of this country, has 
published in pamphlet form his recent lec- 
ture on ‘‘ Religion and Education.” Sum- 
ming up the logical results of the lecture, 
he comes to the couclusion that ‘‘ there are 
two and only two solutions” of the diffi- 
culties involved in the school question, 
which he states as follows: 


“ One is, to free from taxation all who do 
not wish to avail themselves of the benefits 
of the schools established by law. The 
other is to give to every religious denom- 
ination and to every private school, under 
the inspection of government, its fair pro- 
portion of the amount levied for educa- 
tion.” —(P. 42.) 

We have no sympathy with the extreme 
antipathy of some Protestants against Cath- 


ice practiced toward them in the manage- 
men: of our school system; yet, if these are 
the only solutions that will satisfy them, 
we very much doubt whether they will-be 
satisfied. We have no hesitation in reject- 
ing both at sight. There is a third solu. 
tion, not named by the Rev. Father, that is 
much better and far more in accordance 
with the nature of our political institutions. 
Let the common schoo! be confined in its 
educational régime to the rudimental and 
instrumental branches of secular knowl- 
edge, such as all the people need for the 
ordinary purposes of life, and thus remove 
all just grounds of complaint against it on 
the part of any religious sect. Let asecular 
government—for such is that of the Amer- 
ican states—have a secular common school, 
free of all charges and open to all; and 
then let all the people who have any tax- 
able property be taxed for its support. 
The common benefit to the whole commun- 
ity furnishes an ample reason why all tax- 
able persons, without any discrimiuation 
on religious or other grounds, should share 
in thé expenses thereof. Such a school is 
a great public benefit, and, hence, it should 
be supported as a public charge. The 
question whether the taxpayer sends bis 
children to this school or has or has not 
any children to send is not one into which 
the state should inquire, for the purpose of 
levying the tax. It is quite enough that 
the school is an institution of the state, 
demanded by asound public policy. This 
is a sufficient reason why it should be made 
@ common charge upon the people. 
If any portion of the people do not 
choose to use such a non-sectarian and sec- 
ular school for the education of their chil- 
dren, and do choose to use private schools 
for this purpose, no matter for what rea- 
sons, then so be it. This is their business. 
They are at perfect liberty to decline the 





all prophecy, one by one, that all may 


use, and substitute anything else they 
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choose to pay for. If they want the relig- 
ious catechism and arithmetic taught at the 
same time and by the same person, then let 
them have it, at their own charges. Good 
sense, however, dictates that they should 
not complain of the state, or of taxation, 
because the state does not think it wise to 
Tun their religious mill through the instru- 
mentality of a school system. As well 
might those complain who are so aristo- 
cratic that they cannot have their children 
educated in the common school, or those 
who have not the good fortuue to have any 
children to educate. The only way to save 
the common school from disintegration and 
‘final destruction is to plant it on the basis 
upon which the state itself rests and utter- 
ly ignore the religious sects in its manage- 
ment: _We have no doubt that a predom- 
inant public sentiment will ultimately set- 
tle down upon this conclusion. 


CONGRESS AS A RETURNING 
BOARD. 


Norurine can well be more foreign to the 
theory of the Constitution than the claim 
that Congress, in respect to counting the 
electoral votes and declaring the result, is 
invested with the powers of a Returning 
Board, and, hence, has full power to count or 
reject these votes according to its pleasure. 
This claim assumes that Congress may go 
behind the electoral certificates and inquire 
into the legality of the appointment of 
electors, and then judge and determine 
with reference to all the proceedings relat- 
ing thereto. The certificates are only 
prima facie evidence, and may be rejected 
or accepted according to the judgment of 
Congress, just as each house of Congress 
decides upon ‘“‘the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its own members.” 

This view entirely subver's the fuuda- 
mental ideas of the electoral system, as 
stated in the Constitution, and assumes for 
Congress a power for which there is no 
warrant in that instrument. The doctrine 
of the Constitution is that the states ap- 
point the electors, in such manner as the 
legislatures thereof may direct; that state 
officers exercise all the functions con- 
nected with the appointment; that the 
electors, being appointed and furnished 
with the legal evidence of the fact under 
state authority, cast the votes for Pres- 
ident and Vice-President; that they can- 
vass their own votes and certify the same 
to the President of the Senate; that Con- 
gress may by law designate the time when 
the electors shall be appointed and the day 
on which they shall give their votes; that 
the two houses of Congress must be present 
when the votes are counted ; and that the 
electoral certificates, being identified at the 
time of the counting and regular upon their 
face, are conclusive evidence as to the votes 
to be counted. The states, hence, settle all 
questions of both law and fact in respect 
to the appointment of electors; the elect- 
ors themselves settle all questions of fact 
in respect to their own votes; and the 
counting authority, whether vested in the 
President of the Senate or in Congress, 
simply identifies the genuine certificates, 
aggregates the votes, and declares the result. 
This may be a very defective system—we 
think that it is so in some respects; yet it is 
the system which the Constitution has 
established, and it gives not the slightest 
countenance to the idea that Congress can 
exercise the usual powers of a returning 
board, rejecting or counting votes in its 
discretion. 

If Congress were invested with these 


powers, as is not the fact, it would then be 
the sovereign judge of the occasions and 
causes demanding their exercise, without 
a word in the Constitution reciting such 
occasions and causes and without any re- 
straint upon the exercise. Its discretion 
would be absolutely uncontrolled. It 
might reject votes for any cause or 
upon any pretext. This would be prac- 
tically equivalent to giving the power 
of choosing the President to Congress. 
The two houses, if representing the same 
political party, might so manage the count- 
ing as to count in their own candidate, 
whether actually chosen by the electors or 
not. There would be no difficulty, espe- 
cially in a close election, iv finding pretexts 
enough for this course, If both houses of 
the present Congress were Democratic, 
there would not be the slightest doubt as to 
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the result of the counting; and the same 
would be true if both houses were Repub- 
lican. The counting power in either case 
would have no trouble in determining who 
has been elected to the Presidency—and 
that, too, even if the question were much 
less doubtful. 

Congress, moreover, consists of two 
houses that are separate and distinct, hav- 
ing equal dignity and authority, and neith- 
er subject to the authority of the other. 
The theory would, hence, give us two sep- 
arate, co-ordinate, and independent return- 
ing boards. Assuming the counting author- 
ity to be a joint authority, equally shared by 
both boards, what rule shall we adopt as to 
its exercise? Shall a difference of judg- 
ment as to whether the votes of a given 
state sball be counted secure the counting or 
the rejection of these votes? If we adopt 
the rule that al] votes shall be counted ex- 
cept such as the two returning boards may 
concur in rejecting, then either board may 
compel the counting of all the votes 
If we adopt the rule that no votes shall be 
counted except such as the two boards shall 
concur in accepting, then either board may 
reject all the votes, The latter rule being 
adopted, then the two houses of Congress, 
if politically opposed to each other, may 
play this game of rejecting votes to an in- 
detinite extent. The work of exclusion, in 
the heat of party strife, might who ly defeat 
the will of the people; and either house, by 
simply declining to act with the other, 
might prevent the counting altogether. 
These suppositions show that the idea of a 
double-headed returning board, made up of 
two distinct and independent boards, of 
equal authority, is an anomaly in our polit- 
ical system. The framers of the Constitu- 
tion never dreamt of creating such an 
anomaly when they provided that the elect- 
oral certificates shall be opened and the 
votes counted ‘‘in the presence of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives.” They 
did not create it. If itexists, it has no war- 
rant in the fundamental law of the land. 

This false assumption in respect to the 
powers of Congress, combined with the 
political antagonism of the two houses, is 
the chief source of embarrassment and 
perplexity in regard to the next count- 
ing of the electoral votes. If both were 
Republican or both were Democratic, there 
would be no trouble in finding out who 
has been elected. This dual sovereign- 
ty in a returning board, in the event 
of a party conflict between the two 
powers composing it, has all the infelicities 
aud dangers of a double-headed court of 
justice or a double-headed state government. 
It is aself-destructive sovereignty whenever 
it makes war upon itself; and this is liable 
to occur whenever the two houses of Con- 
gress that are to count the electoral votes 
happen to be politically opposed to each 
other, and the counting or exclusion of a 
few votes will determine the result. 

We do not see much prospect that the two 
houses of the present Congress will agree 
as to any point that touches the real issue 
between them; and, if they do not, then 
they can neither count the votes nor direct 
the President of the Senate. And in this 
event there can be no counting, unless the 
President of the Senate does the work and 
declares the result, as we fully believe that 
he is by the Constitution authorized to do. 
This was the idea of those who framed the 
Constitution; and it is the idea which best 
corresponds with its language, and is, 
moreover, supported by the earlier prece- 


dents. 
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CARDINAL ANTONELLI denies solemnly in his 
will the truth of the public rumors that he ac- 
cumulated his large fortune by taking advan- 
tage of his official position, But Mr. William 
Ho witt, in the London Christian World, declares 
that the rumors are true. Under the popedom 
every article of life was made a monopoly, 
which was enjoyed by the cardinal princes. 
Through -such monopolies partly, says Mr. 
Howitt, Cardinal Antonelli had, after thirty 
years’ rule of the Papal States, the reputation 
of being the richest man iu Italy except Prince 
Torlonia. No ove dares deny, he says, that on 
one occasion of famine in Italy he ordered, 
through his brother Gregorio, large cafgoes of 
corn from abread. When they arrived at Civita 
Vecchia he took off.the duty, and as soon as 
the grain had been landed put it on again, thus 
securing an immense profit. His brothers all 
had lucrative positions, and he and they were 
the greatest dealers in olive of] in Italy. His - 
wealth excecded four million doMars. 
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Editorial Botes. 


In our “‘ Religious Intelligence ’? we note the 
fact of the organization in this city of the Man- 
hattan Congregational Association, embracing 
nearly all the leading Congregational pastors 
avd clergymen of this city and Brooklyn. It 
includes all those who withdrew fromthe New 
York and Brooklyn Association, or who pro- 
tested against its action at the time when it re- 
fused to investigate the Brooklyn scandal and 
adopted the Commission of the Plymouth 
Church Council. The sentiments of the mem- 
bers of the new association may be gathered 
from the preamble and constitution, the essen- 
tial portions of which we reprint, and which, 
we doubt not, would be endorsed by most other 
Congregational associations. Among the im- 
portant points to be noticed are the fact 
that those who have left the active ex- 
ercise of the ministry for secular pursuits 
will not be admitted as members ; that the ob- 
ject of the body is as much “to maintain the 
obligations”? of the members as to conserve 
their rights; and that the doctrine is clearly 
stated, that as a council first recognizes and 
fellowships a minister or church, so recog- 
nition and fellowship may also be withdrawn 
by acouncil. The first movement for this as- 
sociation came, we understand, from members 
in this city ; and it was proper that Dr. W. M. 
Taylor, though a young Congregationalist, 
should be the first moderator. This movement 
will, doubtless, attract a great deal of atten- 
tion, and will have great weight, as representing 
a very general sentiment in the churches. 





THE vote of the Newark Presbytery condemn- 
ing the preaching of women was somewhat of a 
surprise. Sixteen votes were cast to sustain the 
charges and twelve not to sustain. A majority 
so small as this has no moral force whatever. 
Mr. See had allowed two women actually to 
preacb. They had occupied his pulpit at the 
regular service, both morning and evening. He 
declared that he did right and should not re- 
gard avy admonition of the presbytery. The 
offense, if it be one, was of the most flagrant 
sort. Women could do no more than they did 
in this case. And yet three-sevenths of those 
who voted refused to sustain the charges. Itis 
also to be noted that of the Jay vote a majority 
was inthe negative. The elders could not see 
but that the women’s minictrations were seemly 
and profitable, and they refused to condemn 
them. In fact, they quite forgot the old rule 
which lays down the duty of elders to be to pay 
the expenses of the pastor to the presbytery 
and vote as he does. 


Mr. SEE appeals from the Presbytery to the 
General Assembly. Why to the General Assem- 
bly, rather than to the Synod, we do not quite 
understand, unless it be for the purpose of 
hastening a decision, as the Assembly meets 
next May and the Synod not till next October. 
But the Assembly very seldom takes up a judi- 
cial case out of order, and it would be quite 
pos-ible for the prosecutor of the charge to 
compel Mr See to go firattothe Synod. We 
do not think it likely that the Synod, and per- 
haps not the Assembly, would reverse the 
judgment of presbyt'ry. But the case in 
favor of women’s speaking fn public would be 
much more completely presented than it was 
in the present trial, and would not be compli- 
cated by Mr. See's other peculiar religious no- 
tions. In Dr. J. H. McIlvaine Mr. See has 
made choice of an admirable counsel. It was 
unfortunate that he was compelled to be ab- 
sent during the trial and had no opportunity 
to present any argument on that side ef the 
question. This was left to Mr. Berry, of Cald- 
well, a younger man, who hastily but very ably 
argued in favor of women’s greater liberty and 
the liberty of the churches. 


THE Inquirer (late Liberal Christian) laments 
“the present molluscous and boneless con- 
dition of theological opinion,” asif Dr. Bel- 
lows and the Unitarian denomination had not 
been for years doing their best to dissolve out 
all the phosphates in the bones of theology. 
But these Unitarian ministers who, says The 
Inquirer, “at least have the advantage of much 
more ecclesiastical independence than any 
others,’’ see the evil and are agoing to correct 
it. They propose to hold a Ministers’ Insti- 
tute, somewhere, next September, to which 
only Unitarian ministers shall be admitted 
and at which eight of the best men they 
have shall, in twelve lectures, tell them what 
they ought to believe concerning God and 
what duties God requires of man. It is a 
“scientific basis for theology” which will then 
be laid down. The Inquirer thinks it will. be 
something new, and cites the late Church Con- 
gress as the only parallel ; but an imperfect one, 
as ‘it had the Prayer Book for background and 
ring fence.” We should say that this proposes 
8 pretty small ring fence, if.only Unitarian min- 
isters are to be admitted either as speakers or 
hearers. Besides, who ever heard of an Epis- 
eopalian who pretended to limit his theological 
opinions by his Prayer Book? Is it not notori- 
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ous that its Articles are Protestant and Cal- 
vinistic, and the denomination is universally 
Arminian, and in England ranges all the way 
from Vaticanism to infidelity? Ministers’ in- 
stitutes are no new thing among Baptists. or 
Congregationalists. 





A CORRESPONDENT, who evidently does not 
take much stock in Moses, writes us a series of 
sixteen questions, intended utterly to demolish 
first the literal interpretation of the story of the 
creation, and next the theory that the days 
represent long periods of time. As no intelli- 
gent persons now hold the former theory, it is 
not worth while to answer questions about it. 
When our questioner asks why, if the days 
were indefinite periods, Moses did not say so, 
we answer that we do not know that they were 
long periods. Read Guyot on that point. The 
story may be aseries of pictures. Further, it 
is not necessary to suppose that Moses sus- 
pected that they were long periods. His in- 
spiration did not require him to know geology. 
We are then asked whether anybody would 
ever have suspected that the story of Genesis 
was not to be interpreted literally,if geology 
had not taught us the science of it. A few, we 


answer; notmany. But what of that? Lastly,’ 


he wants to know whether, if they were not 
literal days and if God’s resting day is still 
continuing, it does not annul the reasons for 
the sacredness of the day. We may be very 
dull, but we cannot see how it affects them in 
the least. 


THE New York Sabbath Committee have pub- 
lished an admirable tract on “Sunday Laws 
aud Sunday Liberty.’’ The special object of 
the tract is to show the design of “‘ Sunday 
laws” in our American system of legislation 
It is not, as the Committee c rrectly states, to 
enforce or “‘ compel the religious observance of 
Suoday’”’; but it is to secure “to all, so far as 
possible, one day’s rest in seven,’’ and at the 
same time to “‘ protect the right of undisturbed 
worship’? in respect to all who keep Sunday 
as a religious and sacred day. The first day of 
the week is the day thus observed by the great 
majority of the people who religiously observe 
any day ; and forthis reason Sunday, rather than 
any other day of the seven, is selected by the 
law as ‘‘the weekly rest-day.”’ All tuis is in 
perfect harmony with the great principles of 
our political system. There is no doubt that 
the legislature of every state has ample power 
to provide fora rest-day, and designate the 
specific day that shall be thus observed by the 
people ; and there is equally no doubt that 
such a day, recurring at comparatively short 
intervals, is beneficial to the physical and 
meral interests of the community. The relig- 
fous uses to which it is appropriated by those 
who choose to keep it asa sacred day, but of 
which the law takes no cognizance, except for 
the mere purpose of protection, add immense- 
ly to the value of the day. Weare glad to ob- 
serve that the New York Sabbath Committee 
have the good sense to place ‘‘ Sunday laws’? 
on the basis apparent in the laws themselves 
and which the courts of the country have re- 
peatedly affirmed. On this basis they can be 
vindicated as good and wise, as they could not 
be if they undertook to prescribe or enforce 
avy religious observance. 





Pror. F. W. Patton teaches theology, and 
he says that the Presbsterian Confession of 
Faith is conceived from the divine and not the 
human standpoint. ‘“‘ Predestination,” he says, 
‘ia the great thought running through all its 
chapters.”” This lacguage is strong, but true. 
Even the chapter on “Christ the Mediator” be- 
gins ‘‘It pleased God in his eternal purpose,”’ 
and the eight short sections have as many as 
five distinct references to the doctrite. The 
following eloquent passage is worth preserva- 
tion : 


‘‘ There are people, it is true, who cannot ap- 
preciate the sublime, who recognize what is 
pretty, but do not enjoy what is grand. Hence, 
we nD not be surprised to find men wbo pre- 
fer the low lands of Socinianized theology and 
are afraid to tread the dizzy heights of Caivinu- 
ism. Our system of divinity is sublime. The 
men who made our Confersion stood, so to 


| speak, by the throne of the Almigbty, and from 


that point of lofty vision observed the march of 
human history as the incarnation of the thought 
of God. They made predestination the pivot 
doctrine of their.system, and they spoke of the 
security of Heaven’s redeemed as guarded by 
the eternal purpose of God, little thinking that 
the days of effeminacy and sentimentality 
would set in, when men who know naught of 
beauty above a crocus-bed and naught of 
poetry beyond a cradie-song would protest 
against the statements of this book, which the 
have left as an imperishable product of the 
heart and brain.”’ 

The Alliance does not see what Francis L. 
Patton is doing by the throne, and suggests 
that the Bible makes not predestination, but the 
atonement, the pivot doctrine of Christianity. 
That is true; but it is unfair to make predestin- 
ation the pivot doctrine of Presbyterianism or 
Christianity. It is pivotal only to the presenta- 
tion by Presbyterianism of its distinctive tenets, 





SENATOR ConxLina, in presenting a memorial 
to the Senate, last week, in regard to the pres- 
{dential problem, signed by a large’ number of 


~san will bow to the supremacy of this theory. 


, ist and operate as a precedent, it would have a 


_ ment to prove that Governor Tilden, as a candi- 
_ date for the Presidency, is entitled to the votes 


‘they should not, at any rate, be counted for 
| Governor Hayes. This part of the message is 
simply ‘a polities] tirade, as weak fn argu- 
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merchants and bankers of this city, belonging 
to both political parties, and expressing the 
earnest hope that Congress would devise a 
peaceful and constitutional solution of the ex- 
isting difficulty, took occasion to say: 

‘* Parties may contend and I believe it whole- 
some in a free government that parties should 
contend over measures and candidates; but 
when the contest has been submitted to the 
baliot-box, the final arbitrament of popular 
contests known io our system, the only duty, 
the only lawful proceeding connected with it 
which remains is to find the honest and true 
result, to declare it, to bow to it, and stand by 
it. Thatisthe autyofthehour. . . . Who- 
ever stands on right and truth will not fall. 
Whoever attempts to stand on falsehood and 
wrong will be overthrown.”’ 

This announcement of principles, though not 
expressiog the particular views of the Honor- 
able Senator as to the merits of the pending 
issue, nevertheless, states in lucid and forcible 
language the theory according to which that 
issue should be determined. Every patriot 
and every man who is not a hot-brained parti- 


Ifthe representatives of both parties in both 
houses of Congress would make this theory 
their guide, they would have no difficulty in 
ascertaining who has been elected according to 
the due forms of law. The difficulties of the 
problem arise mainly from political antagonism 
between the two houses of Congress. 


Mr. Davip DuDLey FIELD, of this city, was 
last week elected by the Democrats as a mem- 
ber of Congress, to fill the unexpired term of 
Mayor Ely. This will give him about two 
months of service in a new sphere of action. 
He certainly distinguished himself as a shrewd 
lawyer in defending Tweed and in conductiog 
the Fisk and Erie Ring suits ; and, as we pre- 
sume, though a new hand, be will be heard of 
in Congress. The short speech which he made 
at the time of his nomination does not give the 
best sort of promise as to the correctness of 
his views. We understood his language to 4 
mean that when votes are once in the ballot 
box they are to be counted, in all cases, without 
any inquiry as to how they got there, or raising 
any questions as to how other votes were pre- 
vented from getting there. If this be Mr, 
Field's theory as to American elections, then, 
we beg leave to say that he has something yet 
to learn. A name in the ballot-box is nothiug 
but ink and paper; aud if it is there by fraud, 
or there when it ought not to be there, and if 
it represents no voter, then it is not a vote, and, 
plainly, it ought notto be counted. And wheth- 
er this is a fact or not is a legitimate subject of 
inquiry, under the rules of law. Mr. Field is 
too good alawyer not to know this, and we 
are surprised that he should for the occasion, 
seemingly to meet Governor Tilden’s emergen- 
cies in Louisiana, have extemporized a theory 
which he knows to be false. 


THE system of getting up two state govern- 
ments in the same state is inthis country, with 
the exception of the Dorr Rebellion, a modern 
contrivance, South Carolina and Louisiana 
now present this spectacle. The experiment is 
a very dangerous one, and, if permit.ed to ex- 


teniency to Mexicanize our America” elections 
and encourage defeated and disaff-cted parties 
to acts of rebellion against constituted author- 
ity. In both of the above states governments 
under law and according to law arein exist- 
ence; and itis the duty of the General Gov- 
ernment, when properly called upon for the 
purpose, to see that they are maiotained, as 
against any insurrectionary movements. The 
Republicans bave carried both of these states, 
according to the returns of canvassing boards 
established by law; and this supplies a con- 
clusive reason for suppressing, if necessary, by 
the sword, and, if necessary, by the power of 
the General Government, pretended state gov- 
erpments against the authority of law. inno 
other way can the regular operation and safety 
of our political system be preserved. The peo- 
ple must be taught to accept the results of an 


election as flual for the time being, and wait | 


till the next time before they attempt to re- 
verse them. The moment we depart from this 
principle our elective system is at sea and al- 
ways exposed to a dangerous storm. 


GovEeRNoR Rosrnson, of this state, would 
have written a very sensible and unexception- 
able message if he had stopped in the right 
place. About three-quarters of the message 
are devoted to subjects relating to this state ; 
and all these matters are well stated and dis- 
cussed in a plain and buéfifess-like manner, 
without the tediousness marking the messages 
of his predecessor. The other quarter, which 
appears as a sort of supplement to a message 
completed, and differs enough ‘in style to sug- 
geet a different hand, and, indeed, is entirely 
Tildenish in its rhetoric, is an.elaborate argu- 


of the three disputed Southern states, or that 





ment as itis partisan in ite purpose. His Ex- 
cellency, if the author, seemsto have forgotten 
that the Democratic committee in South Caro- 
lina have conceded that Governor Hayes has 
carried that state, and that the came is true 
upon the face of the returns in Florida. The 
effort to show that the powers bestowed onthe 
returning board of Louisiana are contrary to 
the Constitution of the United States deserves 
no answer. He might as well have undertaken 
to prove that these powers are contrary to the 
law of molecular attraction. Governor Robin- 
son bas a good record and, as we presume, will 
make a good governor. Had he left out the 
partisan part of his message, which in Albany 
is looked upon as the work of Ex-Governor 
Tilden, all parties would have bad ample reason 
for commending it, without seeing much, if 
anything, with which to find fault. 


THE census of 1870 gave to Mississippi an 
aggregate population of 827,922, of which 382,- 
896 consisted of white people and 444,201 con- 
sisted of colored people, or 61,305 more blacks 
than whites. The votes of this state in the 
undermentioned years were politically dis- 
tributed as follows : 

1872. 18°4. 


Republican. ..., 89,878 
Democratic...,. 81,371 


1875. 1976. 
93,238 66,155 56,298 
107,118 99,5985 98,693 
The question which these figures naturally raise 
is this; What has become of the Republican 
votes, especially at the last two elections? In 
1875 the decrease from 1874 amounted to 27,673, 
and in 1876 the decrease from 1875 amounted to 
9,857—making a total decrease at these two 


. elections of 37,530, or a decrease of about 41 


per cent. on the vote of 1874. How is this de- 
crease to be accounted for? Did the Repub- 
lican Negroes of that state, whose votes as 
Republicans have thus disappeared, vote the 
Democratic ticket? The decisive proof that 
this has not been the case is furnished by the 
fact that the Democratic vote in 1875 and 1876 
is less than it wag in 1874, If the missing 
Negro vote had been transferred to the Demo- 
cratic party, then the Democratic vote at the 
last election ought to have b. en 136,323, instead 
of being 98,693. The conclusion is irresistible 
that large numbers of Republican Negroes 
throughout the state have not voted at all. 
What has kept them from the polis? The 
colored people of this country are Republicans 
with just as much certainty as the Catholic 
Irish are Democrats ; and, with a free and fair 
election in Mississipp’, they would by reason 
of numbers give the Republican ticket a ma- 
jority of some 25,000 or 30,000, whereas at the 
last election the Democrats carried the state 
by more than 40,000. These statistics give 
conclusive proof to the charge, established . by 
hundréds of sworn witnesses, that the Demo- 
crats of Mississippi have resorted to the policy 
of intimidation and violence against Republican 
voters, aad in this way gained the ascendency 
and given the elegtoral vote of the state to 
Tilden and Hendricks. This raises a very seri- 
ous question for the American people to con- 
sider. For such a system of conducting elec- 
tions we must have some remedy. Such a 
barbarism under republican forms cannot be 
tolerated forever. 


....Catholic students applying for a degree 
to the London U. iversity are forbidden by the 
higtest Catholic authority to study the works 
of Miil, Bain, and the like. They are exborted 
to carry on their studies uoder Catholic in- 
structors who are allowed to read Mill, Bain, 
etc., ad refutandum, for the purpose of refuting 
them, and the students are ascured that 
they should also learn how to refute their 
errors; but that for this purpose it is not 


. necessary nor allowable to read the writings 


of these heretics. Which reminds us that we 
saw not long ago in The Presbyterian & lament— 
from some correspondent, we believe—that half 
of the purchasers of Tyndall’s and Huxley’s 
writings were clergymen. 

....Sound views on temperance are expressed 
by The Church Journal, but in language which 
has the true churchly ring. The clergy are ad- 
vised to establish “‘ guilds” for the intemper- 
ate; and they might, it adds, “‘ administer 
vows ina religious way to them. This sacred 
rite the judicious clergyman will follow with 
his prayers and counsels. This means, wisely 
tried, could not be otherwise than most whole- 
some in its effects.”” Most true, O Socrates! 
Only we, who haven’t learned the churchly 
terms, call them temperance societies and tem- 
perance pledges. 

.... The Congregationalist lays claim to pos- 
sessing the champion convict, who writes from 
the Massachusetts state-prison'tbat he greatly 
admires that paper, and who tends in his sub- 
scription for some home missiousry and prom- 
ises to subscribe for himself as sooo as he gets 
located outside. Congregationalists do make 
capital convicts. But we are not willing to 
yield the palm from our Kansas convict sub- 
scriber, who has gotten up for his prison asso- 
ciates the best library in the state. We 
should not wonder if be were a Cotizregational« 
fst. 
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..»-Governor Hubbard, of Connecticut, rec- 
ommends that, ‘in all marriages hereafter con- 
tracted, the wife shall hold her property, and 
all her earnings for personal services, not ren- 
dered to her husband or minor children, as a 
sole and separate estate, with absolute power 
of disposition in her own name, and that the 
surviving wife shall have by law the same 
measure of estate in the property of the de- 
ceased husband as the surviving husband shall 
be allowed to have in the property of his de- 
ceased wife.” Sensible, even if Democratic. 


«s+» We verily believe that when time and the 
honors that are sure to come shall have filled 
out the reputation of our young and modest 
friend, the Rev. Zimri Dobbs, A. M., it will be 
universally admitted that he is intellectually 
even more mastodontian than his famous 
older brother, the Rey. L. Philetus Dobbs, 
D. D., who constantly illuminates with his 
Fresnel light The National Baptist’s waters. We 
fervently trust that his body may be able to 
sustain the expansion of his swelling mind. 
Read him, in this week’s INDEPENDENT. 

-..-General Barlow certainly presents a very 
sorry figure in addressing to Mr. Root a chal- 

’ lenge to meet him in Canada to fight a duel, and 
informing him that, if the challenge were de- 
clined, he must*take his chances of being 
assassinated, and in then writing another letter 
declaring the whole thing to be a joke on his 
part. It is to be hoped that the pugnacious 
General will not hereafter repeat such jokes. 
The New York Tribune says that he has “‘ made 
an egregious ass of himself,’’ and we do not 
care to contradict The Tribune. 

....A writer in The Baptist Herald says that 
** The Watchman and The Examiner and Chron- 
icle are drifting in the same channel toward 
open communion.’”? The Examiner has not 
drifted far in that channel, that we have 
noticed, for some years ; and The Watchman in 
the first number under its new editor, Dr. 
Smith, took pains to deny that there was any 
drift that way among the churches. Still we 
may be all drifting toward a greater Christian 
charity, and so may not notice the movement. 
Who feels the earth’s motion ? 


-+e2Zhe Central Presbyterian has a dithyram- 
bic about the hundreds who lost their souls by 
going to the Brooklyn theater on that fatal 
night. ‘‘Oh! if they only had not gone to that 
doomed theater! Why did they go? Not 
from necessity, nor from a sense of duty, nor 
with the expectation of receiving any benefit ; 
but solely for pleasure.’”? Is not pleasure a 
suitable motive for doing anything? There is 
some authority for holding that God does some 
things for his own good pleasure. 


...-One of the older ministers of the 
Newark Presbytery confessed himself an old 
fossil, who still believed that the world was 
made in six literal days. Of course, he voted 
against the women preachers. But heglid not 
tell whether he was equally Jiteral in requiring 
women to ‘“‘ keep silence’’ utterly, and get in- 
formation only from “their husbands at home,”’’ 
and never to pray without thick veils on, and 
never to wear any gold, pearls, braided hair, or 
costly apparel. 


..-The Baltimore Presbytery appears to 
have settled its difficulties by acquitting the 
Rey. Mr. Shryock of the charges brought 
against him, and severely censuring the Rev. 
George Morrison, editor of the Baltimore 
Presbyterian, who made the charge. The vote 
was almosé unanimous, Mr. Morrison and his 
associate editor.being two of the three who 
voted in the minority. Editors, we must ad- 
mit, are not infallible in their ministerial 
capacity. 

...»How they differ! The Christian Regis- 
ter’s correspondents are discussing how little it 
need cost a student a year to go through Har- 
vard College respectably. The figures vary 
from $350 to $1,000, with the preponderance of 
testimony much nearer the latter than the 
former figure. Harvard charges a student for 
his room, on an average, half as much as the 
entire expense of an economical student at 
some other colleges, 


....A paper was read before the State Agri- 
cultural Society of Georgia, and was received 
with approval, which affirmed that “‘ the South- 
ern white people must remain absolute owners 
of the entire lands of the South.’’ This docu- 
ment also said ;: “‘ Pure blood and supreme title 
are the first maxims of our Southern public 
policy.’”? We know of an ecclesiastical confer- 
ence in Georgia which adopts the same pro- 
scriptive spirit. 


.--.-The Republicans in the legislature of 
Michigan have unanimously nominated Senator 
Ferry to succeed himself in the United States 
Senate. This secures his election on the 16th 
inst., while it. expresses the confidence of the 
people in his ability and integrity. He may 
and probably will have very important duties 
to perform in respect to the counting of the 
electoral votes. 

....- Rumor will have it that Palestine is in the 
market. A little while ago it was the Roths- 
childs or Sir Moses Montefiore that would pur- 
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chase it for & Jewish state. Now it is Father 
Beckx, superior of the Jesuits, that is said to 
intend establishing a Catholic state. It would 
give him the Holy Sepulcher all the time. 
But would Russia allow it? . 

...-Senator Blaine will represent the State of 
Maine in the United States Senate not only 
during the unexpired term of ex-Senator 
Morrill, but for the full term of six years from 
the 4th of next March. His nomination by 
the Republican members of the legislature 
last week was made by acclamation, without 
the formality of a ballot. 


....Mr. E. A. Cronin, as the messenger of 
the Grover-Cronin electoral ‘college’ of Ore- 
gon, gets $3,000 for bringing the fraudulent 
certificate to Washington. The money was 
paid in advance. Where did it come from? 
With the exception of a small sum raised by 
the Democrats in Oregon, it came from this 
city. : 

....May 21st, 1877, will be the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the consecration of Pius 1X as bishop. 
It will be celebrated, of course; and, of course, 
with a request for donations in money for the 
support of the prisoner, 

....Dr. Lucius E. Smith opens his campaign 
as general of the forces of The Watchman and 
Reflector under excellent auspices. He under- 
stands what a good paper ought to be, which 
is half the battle. 


...eThe editor of The Herald is the only 
native-born New Yorker who ever had the con 
trol of a New York daily newspaper. All the 
rest have been carpet-baggers. 

....“‘It is not always May,” not even in Zhe 
Herald family; because it is sometimes January. 





Acligions Intelligence. 


A NEW CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


A NEW Congregational Association was 
organized last Friday in this city, including the 
names of all those ministers who have with- 
drawn from the Association of New York and 
Brooklyn, on account of its non-action in the 
case of Mr. Beecher, with others in the vicinity. 
The movement originated with ministers in 
this city, and the Association is certainly a 
very strong and promises to bea very useful 
one. Those who unite in organizing it are 
pastors W. M. Taylor, D.D., Broadway Taber- 
nacle; George H. Hepworth, D.D., Church of 
the Disciples ; both of this city. R. 8. Storrs, 
D.D., Church of the Pilgrims; H. M. Scudder, 
D.D., Central Church ; W. I. Budington, D.D., 
Clinton-avenue church ; J. N. Lockwood, New 
England Church; and Bishop Faulkner, Church 
of the Mediator. Also Drs, Ray Palmer, D. B. 
Coe, A. H. Clapp, E. W. Gilman, and the Rev. 
H. H. McFarland, who are connected with our 
benevolent societies ; Prof. B. N. Martin, D.D., 
of the New York University; Wm. H. Ward, 
D.D., of THz INDEPENDENT ; and Rey. M. H. 
Wilder, of Brooklyn. Dr. Taylor was chosen 
moderator and Mr. McFarland secretary. We 
subjoin the preamble and the essential portion 
of the Constitution : 


“* PREAMBLE. 

‘* We whose names are undersigned, being pas- 
tors aud ministers in connection with Congre- 
gational churches, associate ourselves together 
for mutual Christian culture and to maintain 
in all ways open to such associations of minis- 
ters the essential principles of the Congrega- 
tional polity. 

“We hold to the proper independence of the 
churches in all matters of local concern, and 
no less to that fellowship of those churches 
which is founded upon community of doctrine 
and of order, and which is recognized by a 
council of neighboring churches and ministers, 
when suitable investigation has ascertained the 
existence of such community of faith and of 
government, 

*“We also believe that the fellowship thus 
extended by a council to a church or to its 
pastor may in like manner be withdrawn by a 
council when occasion requires. 

“As an association of ministers, we hold it to 
be our duty to watch over one another in the 
Lord, ‘that the ministry be not blamed,’ and 
to aid each other toward higher attainments in 
knowledge, character, and Christian usefulness; 
at the same time that we labor iadividually, and 
as an association, to secure the prevalence of 
those — heretofore practiced among us 
by which alike the rights of the churches and 
the solemn obligations of the mutual public 
fellowship are maintained. 

“Believing that the independence of each 
local church, in matters which concern itself, 
is perfectly consistent with such fellowship of 
the churches in all matters of common inter- 
est, and that, upon the maintenance of this 
fellowship depends the co-operation of the 
churches in all general evangelical work, as 
well as the preseryation of their purity and 

name, with those of their ministers, we 
ereby agree in adopting the following consti- 
tution and by-laws. 
‘* CONSTITUTION. 

“« Art. I.—Name.—This body of Congrega- 
tional ministers shall be called {the} Manhattan 
Congregational Association. 

“ Art. I1.—Object.—The object of this asso- 
ciation shall be to conserve the rights and 
maintain the obligations involved in the fellow- 
ship of Congregational ministers, to promote 
the qualification of its members for the minis- 

of the Gospel, and to perform such other 
offices for the welfare of the churches and the 





advancement of religion as do not involve au- 
thority and jurisdiction over the churches— 
such as the collection of the statistics of the 
churches, and the examination of candidates 
for the Christian ministry and recommending 
them, if found worthy, to the churches. 

“Art. I[L—Membership.—This association 
shall be composed of pastors and other or- 
dained miuisters in the exercise of the Chris- 
tian ministry, or in the administration of Chris- 
tian benevolence, or in the work of education. 
Such persons, approving the objects of this as- 
sociation, and holding for substance of doctrine 
to the confessions of faith of the early synods 
of New England, having been nominated for 
membership at a previous meeting, and being 
present, may become members by vote of two- 
thirds of the members present at any regular 
meeting, upon signing constitution. Breth- 
ren who have been members of other ministeri- 
al bodies will be required to present letters of 
dismission from them upon their admission to 
this body; and brethren going from our vicinity 
into the hands of other ministerial bodies, will 
be required to take letters of dismission from 
this body within two years from the time of 
such removal.’’ 

The remaining articles treat of the officers to 
be elected by ballot, the meetings to be held 
three times a year, and alterations. 
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.-.-A very important and extensive work is 
being done by Presbyterians, Baptists, Method- 
ists, and Episcopalians among the French 
Canadians, who are multiplying rapidly in the 
Canadas. The earliest mission to these people 
was begun in 1835, by the Swiss Open-com 
munion Baptists. It is known as the Grand 
Logue Mission. It includes several thriving 
churches and schools and employs a number of 
evangelists and teachers. The Methodists have 
several French Canadian missionaries at work ; 
and the Episcopalians have a training college 
at Sabervois, Province of Quebec. The Pres- 
byterians have eight or ten French Canadian 
ministers, some of whom were instructed by 
Father Chiniquy, who has been instrumental in 
securing the conversion of hundreds of these 
people. There is a training college at Mon- 
treal, under the supervision of Dr. McVickar. 
Besides these agencies, there is the French- 
Canadian Missionary Society, which was or- 
ganized in 1869, on an undemoninational basis. 
A recent appeal made in its behalf states that 
“in colportage twelve laborers are engaged in 
city and country, from house to house, amidst 
privations and priestly opposition, circulating 
the Word of God and religious works. From 
the Depository were issued last year 2,850 
Scriptures, in whole or part, and 60,000 tracts, 
illustrated papers, and books, most of which 
were circulated by the colporteurs. Since the 
Society’s formation there have been circulated 
about 43,000 Bibles, Testaments, and portions, 
and half a million of religious publications, 
small and large. In the department of educa- 
tion the Society’s chief operations are at Point- 
aux-Trembles. Last season the results were 
most encouraging, not only in the greatly in- 
creased number of the pupils (80 at the boys’ 
and 50 at the girls’ school), and in their intel- 
lectual progress and correct deportment, but in 
the fact that eighteen of the pupils, nearly all 
of Roman Catholic parentage, were, on con- 
sistent profession, added to the fellowship of 
the cburch. Since the opening of these mis- 
sion schools about 2,000 pupils, mostly born 
Roman Catholics, have received a Scriptural 
education, resulting in many cases in conver- 
sion to Christ. Over twenty have become min- 
isters of the Gospel, and for various periods 
seventy have taught school and forty engaged 
in colportage, while a large number have risen 
to usefulness as members of these Christian 
churches. There are five other schools part- 
ly supported by the Society.’’ 


....The other day the New Orleans Presby- 
tery passed resolutions concerning the offer of 
the Northern Assembly to fraternize with the 
Southern on terms of “perfect equality and 
reciprocity,”’ to the effect that ‘‘to require our 
Church (Southern) to negotiate on the basis of 
reciprocity would require what in the nature of 
the case is impossible.’”” We wonder, then, 
upon what ‘‘ terms’ the Presbytery and the 
party it represents would agree to enter 
upon fraternal relations with the North- 
erm Church. The Central Presbyterian 
now enlightens us: ‘‘The reason,” it says, 
“why a reciprocity is ‘in the nature of the case 
impossible’ is because there is no ‘ equality’ 
in the condition of the two parties.” ‘The 
Northern Assembly has repeatedly, year after 
year, loaded the Southern Assembly with the 
most enormous accusations of sin. On the 
other hand, in no instance has the Southern 
Assembly committed such or any offense 
against the Northern.’’ It is apparent, there- 
fore, that a handsome apology must be made 
by the Northern Assembly before the reciprocity 
principle can apply. We incline to believe, 
with Zhe Observer, that ‘‘the end of the world 
will come before good and wise men will con- 
sent to any other terms than those of perfect 
equality and reciprocity.” 


....The French Assembly was the scene of 
great excitement recently, when a motion to 
abolish the appropriations for. public worship 





was discussed, Prince Jerome Napoleon, who 
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has long been a cordial hater of the Roman 
Cathelic Church, made a speech, not in support 
of the motion, but against the Church. He 
denounced the Jesyits as a dangerous society, 
and said no other country in Europe except 
France tolerated them, though they met with 
some favor in Turkey. He thought the sala- 
ries of the clergy could not be cut off, on ac- 
count of the Concordat, and that the separation 
of church and state was a matter of time and 
opportunity. The Prince’s denunciations of the 
Papacy raised a great storm in, the Assembly. 
M. Keller, the champion of the Church, made 
an excited and bitter speech, as did also Gam- 
betta. The vote showed a majority of five to 
one against the motion. 


...-An Irish Presbyterian minister enumer- 
ates the following benefits which have been 
derived from disendowment in Ireland; 1. 
The endowment of the Roman Catholic Church 
has been prevented. 2. All fears about minis- 
terial support have been dissipated and ‘‘ our 
capitalized money (£500,000 odd) is now our 
own. The interest of this sum and a sustenta- 
tion fund offered by the people (about £25,000 
annually) form our present endowment. 3, It 
has increased ministerial support. Every min- 
ister who commuted his endowment and went 
in with the scheme proposed by the Church 
has now and has had £22 a year more than be- 
fore disendowment. 4. There is all the while 
an increase in the liberality of our people in 
home and foreign missions, congregational 
stipends, and general church work.” 


....The Presbyterians find it difficult to de- 
vise a plan of repfesentation in the General 
Synod which will meet with general approval. 
The subject has been before the Church several 
years, and the following from the Philadelphia 
Presbyterian appears to indicate that it is not 
near a settlement yet: 

‘The overtures on the subject of represent- 
ation in the General Assembly which were sent 
down to the presbyteries by the last Assembly 
are meeting with a cold reception. The Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia has just declined to act 
upon them at all in their*present shape. Other 
presbyteries have postponed the consideration 
of them until their spring meetings, indicating 
indifference or irresolution. Only two presby- 
teries, we believe, have returned an affirmative 
answer. The committee appointed to consider 
the subject by the last Assembly will have to 
devise something better than we now have.”’ 

...-In 1874, when the first Episcopal Church 
Congress met in this city, a day or two be- 
fore the opening of the General Convention, 
Bishop Potter declined, in a rather severe letter, 
to preside over it, referring to it as having too 
much of the character of a third house. It 
was then supposed by the Bishop to be a Low 
Church concern and a temporary sensation. 
But, now that it has had three successful meet- 
ings and has been supported by such High 
Churchmen as! Bishop Doane, Dr. De Koven, 
Dr. Hopkins, and R. H. Dana, Jr., the Bishop 
seems to think better of it, for he has con- 
sented to preside at the meeting in New York 
next year. But it will be too late for him to 
reap much of the glory of its success, and he 
probably wishes he had sanctioned it at first. 


....The General Conference of the Mennon- 
ite Church was held recently at Elkhart, Ind. 
A long discussion was had in relation to secret 
societies, which ended by a resolution prohibit- 
ing members of the church from having any- 
thing to do with them. The Conference did a 
thoroughly unwise and unpatriotic thing in 
resolving that those who voted at the recent 
elections should be admonished, and that every 
minister should try to induce his members to 
abstain from voting. If the Mennonites have 
come to this country with the intention of re- 
maining here and enjoying the protection of 
the Government they should perform a duty to 
the state as manifest as any which their relig- 
ion devolves upon them, 


...-The London Methodist says the spisit of 


‘revival is warm within the Wesleyan body. 


“General plans of the campaign have been 
promulgated and accepted. Everywhere we 
hear the gathering of the clans. From among 
the impetuous men of Cornwall and the clear- 
headed logicians of Scotland ; from the miners 
of Warwickshire and Newcastle and the farm- 
ers of Lincoln and Devon; from London, with 
its chilling religious atmosphere; and from 
Wales, with its perpetual revivalistic heat— 
from all quarters there arises one concurrent 
shout: ‘The Lord of Hosts is with us!’ Be- 
lievers are being quickened and sinners con- 
verted.” 


...-In 1873 all the churches in London, with 
out regard to denomination, united in appoint- 
ing a day forcollections for the hospitals. This 
day is called Hospital Sunday. The amount 
collected in 1876 was $138,460, an increase of 
$1,500 over the contributions of 1873. For the 
accommodation of those who profess no re- 
ligion, a Saturday fund was instituted last year, 
the receipts for which amounted to $32,000. 
The aggregate sum raised and given to the 
various hospitals of the city was, therefore, 
$170,460. 

-se.The number of Chinese in California, it 
appears from recent statistics, is 60,000. In. 
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San Francisco 750 attend the evening mission 
schools, and in the state about 2,500. Three 
hundred have joined Protestant churches ; 
seven hundred are members of Christian soci- 
eties and are studying Christian doctrines ; 
and a thousand attend the Sunday-schools. 
There is nothing discouraging in these figures. 

.-..The Parker Memorial Meeting-house in 
Boston is not to be surrendered. In conse- 
quence of the debt of $20,000, the Twenty- 
eighth Congregational Society feared it would 
have to disband and give up the building; but 
the amount wanting has been fully subscribed 
and the edifice saved. 

....-Bishop Williams, of Waiapu, New Zea- 
land, after a most honorable service of fifty 
years in that island, has resigned his” bishopric, 
on account of increasing infirmities. He went 
out under the auspices of the Church Missiona- 
ry Society in 1826. He was consecrated bishop 
in 1859. 

-+«. The Reformed (Dutch) Board of Missions 
has appropriated $57,000 to foreign missions 
for 1877, being $1,000 less than for 1876, 
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THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Tue holidays are over, and in this vicin- 
ity everybody but the children rejoices over 
the fact There have been many things to 
render the holiday week a gloomy one at 
the National Capital. The weather has been 
severe, a large majority of the members of 
Congress have been absent; but, worst of 
all, the political situation is so uncomfort- 
able that thousands of our citizens feel 
more like putting on sackcloth than gay ap- 
parel. For sixteen years Washington has 
been in the hands of Northern men. 
Northern influences have ruled here, and 
the town has been lifted out of the mire 
from a swine-raising village to a great and 
handsome city. Black men were bought 
and sold here sixteen years ago. One of 
them was chased up and down the Capitol 
steps with manacles on his wrists by Mary- 
land man-hunters less than fifteen years ago; 
but now freedom rules. It is in its leading 
characteristics a Northern city. Isit now to 
retrograde and sink back into a Richmond 
or a Charleston? If Mr. Tilden or any 
other Democrat is our next President 
Washington will rapidly deteriorate. Not 
because Mr. Tilden is not civilized; but 
because his administration will be sur- 
rounded by men brought up under the in- 
fluences of a SoutHern civilization. Men 
who still believe slavery right, though im- 
politic, are a century behind the age; and 
yet these are the men who will fill two- 
thirds of the offites here under Mr. Tilden— 
if he comes in—and they will give character 
to society. Northern Democrats are not 
much better, and in some respects they are 
worse. Talking with one of the most in- 
telligent of them, the other day, I was as- 
tounded to hear him say that he believed 
it would be better for the colored people of 
the South if they could all be remanded 
back to slavery. I happen to have personal 
knowledge that a Northern Democratic 
governor holds the same views, And if it 
were not for Northern Republicans the 
the South, united with Northern Democ- 
racy, would very soon restore slavery and 
reverse the results of the great Civil War. 

The President grows quite talkative as 
his public life comes toa close. So reti- 
cent was he in former years that he 
was often called ‘the silent man.” 
Now it is different. Every Sunday even- 
ing one of the corps of Associated 
Press reporters goes to see him and have 
‘a talk,” which it is understood will be 
telegraphed all over the country the next 
morning. At the last interview the Presi- 
dent showed that his views of the political 
situation have been somewhat changed. 
He now does not feel so certain of the in- 
auguration of Governor Hayes and talks of 
the possibility of a new election. He is, 
doubtless, much like the rest of us—wait- 
ing to see what the Joint Committee and 
Congress will do. It is, nevertheless, a 
significant fact that the President begins to 
contemplate the possibility of a result other 
than the inauguration of Governor Hayes. 
In the last two or three days there has 
been a good deal of anxiety among a class 
of Republicans in regard to the Flor- 
ida vote. It is regarded as uncomfortably 
close, and the inauguration of Drew, the 
Democratic candidate for governor, sug- 

gests the possibility that Tilden also re- 
ceived a majority of the votes cast. ‘These 
facts only affect a small class of Republic- 


ans in Congress, The great majority are | 
still firmly of the opinion that Hayes and 

Wheeler received a majority of the elect- 

oral votes and are entitled to be sworn in; 

but just how it is going to be done is not so 

clear. It is perhaps sound constitutional 

law to say that the Vice-President may de- 

clare the result of his own motion; but 

when three-fourths of the Republicans in 

theSenate have within a year publicly de- 

clared that he has no power to do so it is 

awkward for them so soon to shift their 
position to suit a new emergency. Eight 
and four years ago the Republicans in Con- 
gress rejected the vote of Louisiana; and it 
looks a little strange now for the Repub- 
lican Senate to insist that Congress has no 
right to investigate and reject the vote of a 
state. 

Two notable speeches were made in the 
Senate on Thursday on the electoral ques- 
tion. Senator Wright, of Iowa, first spoke 
in behalf of his scheme for the settlement 
of electoral controversies. He has been re- 
garded as a very moderate, conservative 
man, though coming from the radical State 
of Iowa; but his speech was a strong argu- 
ment in favor of the final right of the Pres- 
ident of the Senate to declare the result in 
case of a hopeless disagreement of the two 
branches of Congress. 

Mr. Kernan, of New York, replied to Mr. 
Wright, and there was "ch curiosity to 
see what the intimate friend of Mr. Tilden 
would say in regard to the grave question 
which agitates Congress and the nation. 
Senator Kernan is tall, fine-looking, grave 
as a bishop in his mien, and he is also a 
man of large abilities and excellent private 
character. He is the great Catholic sena- 
tor, and in his general conduct he honors 
the political party and the Church to 
whom he belongs. But it is his 
known intimate connection with Mr. 
Tilden that lends such interest to his 
speech on the electoral question. When he 
opens his mouth the Senate thinks that it 
hears Mr. Tilden speak. Hespent an hour 
in protesting in the most earnest and sol- 
emn manner against the idea that the Presi- 
dent of the Senate can count the vote and 
declare theresult. If anything would lead 
to violence, such a proceedivg would. The 
impression left upon the Senate was deep 
and strong; but he destroyed it ina moment, 
at the close. Senator Sherman asked him 
what he would do in case of a final dis- 
agreement of the two houses; and he stated 
that in his opinion one branch can reject the 
vote of astate! Thus the House of Rep- 
resentatives can “‘count out ” Mr. Hayesat 
will; and, having done so, it will proceed 
to elect Mr. Tilden at its own pleasure. 
This is the Tilden scheme, asexpounded by 
his next friend—a scheme fully as revolu- 
tionary and dangerous as that which Mr. 
Kernan condemned with so much earnest- 
ness. D. W. B. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 6th, 1876. 


Publisher's Department, 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption, It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








PREMATURE Loss OF THE Harr, which 
isso common nowadays, may be entirely 
prevented by the use of Burnert’s Co- 
COAINE. It has been used in thousands of 
cases where the hair was coming out in 
handsful, and has never failed to arrest its 
decay and to promote a healthy and vig- 
orous growth. It is at the same time un- 
rivaled as a Dressing for the Hair. A sin- 
gle application will render it soft and glos- 
sy for several days. 


rr 

Dr. Hunter’s Lecture on Throat and 
Lung Diseases, delivered and published by 
request of a committee of citizens of Chica- 
go, will be sent free, on application. To 
such as desire an opinion on their cases a 
list of questions will also be sent with the 
lecture. Address RopERT HUNTER, M.D., 
Lakeside Building, Clark st., Chicago, Ill. 





Youre MEN AND PARENTS are numerous 
in these times who agree that the most 
sensible education is the one that teaches a 
boy how to start successfully in life, get a 

living, and make money and reputa- 

tion by industry. Hence the success and 
petri of Eastman College, Pough- 
oa, . Y., which is devoted earnestly 
and honestly to the above specialty.—Zz- 





change. 





“‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” like al other 


= ——— | caanhe 
For Turoat Diskasks and .Couans. SPECI AL NOTICE. 


really good things, are frequently imitated, 
and purchasers should be careful to obtain 
the genuine article, prepared by John I. 
Brown & Sons. 
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RAILROAD TRAVEL. 





TueE Boston and New York Air Line 
Railroad, and also the New York 
and New England Railroad and Nor- 
wich Line—by steamboat to and from 
New York—are both becoming more 
and more popular with the public as 
well-managed corporations. The road first 
named is successfully competing for a large 
share of the direct land travel between 
New York and Boston and is already 
known as the shortest and quickest route 
between these two cities. With the open- 
ing spring every comfort and convenience 
will be introduced to make this—what it 
should be—one of the best, most quickly 
traveled, and safest thoroughfares in the 
country. We. hope the present efficient 
management will early arrange for three 
trains per day between Boston and New 
York, leaving each city at the same hours— 
viz., 11 a.M.,3 P. M., and 10 p.m. This 
done, and the road handsomely equipped 
-with palace cars, it would take most of the 
through travel. 

The New York and New England route, 
via steamboat to and from Norwich, 
is also very popular with business men, who 
prefer to travel a portion of the distance 
by steamboat, and particularly by that 
large elass of merchants and others who 
cannot spare any of the hours usually de- 


voted to business. The local freight and- 


passenger business of this route is immense 
and steadily increasing. When able—and 
it soon will be—this corporation should 
cause to be erected new depots at Norwich 
and other places along the line and other- 
wise provide for the comforts of the pub- 
lic. Such an investment would pay and 
remove the objections of many to that 
thoroughfare. The route between New 
York and Boston over the Air Line and 
New England roads is 23 miles less than by 
other roads, and by means of the steamer 
‘*Maryland,” which conveys passengers 
from Harlem to Jersey City, a direct and 
quick route to Philadelphia, Washington, 
and the South is obtained. Thanks to the 
officers of the New England road, this route 
is now becoming very popular. 

We do not believe more competent and 
reliable officers and conductors can be 
found anywhere in the country than on 
the routes here named between New York 
and Boston. 

——— 
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SEED CATALOGUE. 





Mr. Wri11aM H. Carson, seedsman, 125 
Chambers Street, this city, has sent us his 
illustrated spring catalogue of seeds, plants, 
bulbs, grass bouquets, fertilizers, etc., which 
is full of interesting matter for florists, gar- 
deners, and farmers, The department 
entitled ‘‘Work for the Year” contains 
many valuable hints and suggestions for 
each month and will interest every reader. 
The catalogue also has valuable information 
in regard to the quantity of seed and the 
number of plants and trees to be used to 
the acre; also difections in regard to the 
measurement of land; a brief description 
(with illustrations) of the different kinds Bf 
vegetables and the best methods to produce 
them; a talk about the growth of flowers; 
alist of flower seed and best varieties of 
bulbs; also instruction as to the cultivation 
of strawberries, grapes, blackberries, and 
other small fruits; names the best garden 
implements, florist’s supplies, etc.; the 
whole making a very valuable manual for 
reference and practical use through the 
year. Write for it, as above. 
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CLOTHES WRINGERS. 


Our contract with the manufacturers of 
the ProvipENcE CLOTHES WRINGER has 
expired. All orders in..accordance with 
our terms which were mailed to us before 
the first day.of January,.will be promptly 
executed. Those sent after that date must 
be declined, as our offer of this premium is 
now Withdrawn. 


We invite the special at- 
tention of every reader of 
THE INDEPENDEN1 
to page 13, where will be 
found interesting facts and 
statements in regard to the 
new and extraordinary at- 
tractions now offered to every 
subscriber---new or old. It 
will be seen there that no 
other religious weekly in the 
country has ever offered 
equal inducements. New 
subscribers by thousands are 
expected. Let ws hear from 
them at once, in order that 
they may be in time for the 
new story. 


a ne 


TO WESTERN SUBSCRIBERS. 


From the multitude of complaints of 
non-receipt of papers for the issue of De- 
cember 28th, we conclude that a portion of 
our Western mail must have been burned 
at the railroad accident at Ashtabula, 
Ohio, on the evening of the 29th ult. We 
will supply the missing papers, so far as we 
are able, upon the receipt of postal-card 
asking for the same. And, when we can 
no longer supply the full paper, will send, 
on an extra sheet, that portion containing 
Mr, Locke’s story, “‘ A Paper City.” 





NOTICE. 


Persons to whom it may be more con- 
venient to pay their subscriptions to THE 
INDEPENDENT in Boston can do so at the 
publishing office of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, 
41 and 45 Franklin Street, who will forward 
the same to us. All premiums, however, 
must go from New York. 

en 


HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER, 


Tue INDEPENDENT 1s sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: 1st. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time ito which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third cents a montana. It 
your paper does not stop promptly thereupon 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
“postal” at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 


money. 
<<a 


FANCY GOODS. 


Messrs. Minter & Grant, 879 Broad- 
way, one of the oldest and most popular 
mercantile firms in New York, are now 
offering extraordinary inducements, in the 
way of fancy goods to the ladies. Their 
stock embraces laces and lace goods, initial 
handkerchiefs, scarfs, neckties, ribbons, 
fringes of all desirable kinds, fancy but. 
tons, braids, embroidery on cloth, in new 
shades, Berlin and Vienna leather goods, 
fancy baskets and. bags, together with nu- 
merous other styles of new and elegant fancy 
articles adapted. to the wants of the very 
best city and country retail trade. Their 
entire stock is now offered at extremely low 
prices, in order to make room at an early 
date for their spring importations. Those 
-in distant portions of the country in want 
of any goods as above»may safely entrust 
their orders and their money to this reliable 





firm. 
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“DOWN IN THE MOUTH.” 
WHERE there isa continual” aropping 
down into the back of the mouth, with 
irritation and inflammation of the nasal 
cavities and throat, with hawking, spit- 
ting, and a sense of fullness about the 
head, be not deceiveder fancy it a simple 
cold. You are afflicted with that scourge 
of this climate, Catarrh, the forerunner of 
Consumption. In its early stages a few 
bottles of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy will 
effect an entire cure. When confirmed, 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
should be used in connection with the 
Remedy. These standard medicines have 
been before the public many years and 
their use has been attended with the most 
gratifying success. A full discussion of Ca- 
tarrh and its rational treatment is. con- 
tained in ‘‘The People’s Common Sense 
Medical .Adviser,” a book of over nine 
hundred pages, iilustrated with two hun- 
dred and eighty-two engravings, bound in 
cloth and gilt, price, post-paid, $1.50. Ad- 
dress Publishing Department, World’s 

Dispensary, Buffalo, N Y. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
GARDEN AND FLOWER SEED. 





OnE of the gldest and most popular 
establishments in New York for the sale 
of garden and flower seed, and also plants 
and flowers of all kinds,is that of Peter 
Henderson & Co., 35 Courtlandt Street. 
Mr. Peter Henderson is thoroughly devoted 
to his business, is a great lover of plants and 
flowers, has written several popular works 
on gardening, and is regarded as authority 
on all matters relating to bis line of busi- 
ness. Those in want of good seed of any 
kind cannot do better than to patronize this 
reliable firm, as we have reason to know 
by experience. On the second page of the 
cover of last week’s paper we printed an 
illustrated advertisement of Messrs. Hen- 
derson & Co., giving particulars in regard 
to the various branches of their business, 
to which we invite public attention; espe- 
cially now, during the winter, to their ele- 
gant colored grass and feather grass bou- 
quets, for mantle ornaments. These grasses 
are artistically arranged, make a most 
beautiful ornament for any place, are sold, 
it will be seen by the price-list, at reason- 
able figures, and should bave an extensive 
sale. The new illustrated catalogue of this 
firm for 1877 is just out, and can be had by 
all its regular customers, free of charge. 
To others the price is only twenty five cents 
aud it is well worth the money. It is a 
book of 175 pages and has.a vast amount 
of information in regard to seeds, seed 
planting, flower gardening, etc. To all 
who would be instructed about ‘‘ Garden- 
ne for Profit,” “Gardening for Pleasure,” 

‘* Practical Floriculture” we recommend 
a purchase of Mr. Peter Henderson's 
books on these themes. Price $1.50 each. 
They will be found to be most interesting 
and profitable reading. 








ENORMOUS BARGAINS. 


Messrs. Wiuson & GREIG, 771 Broad- 
way, are pow making their usual semi- 
anaual clearing-out sale, embracing their 
entire winter stock, which they are deter- 
mined to close out, regardless of cost. 
Those in want of barg:ins in cloaks, cos- 
tumes, furs, cloths, dress goods, black 
silks, mourning goods, laces, embroidery, 
ladies’, children’s, and infant’s furnishing 
goods, trimmings, fringes, etc. should at 
once visit this reliable firm. They mean 
what they say. 








A RARE BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


A PARTY of satisfactory standing can 
secure one-half interest for $35,000, now 
paying 20 per cent. net on this. amount, in 
a very. old, solid manufacturing business, 
which is capable of large extension. The 
opportunity is for a man of capital and 
ability, who will find the association pleas- 
ant and business safe. Terms cash. Ad- 
dress H. R. H., Box 23383, N. Y. P.-O. 





BELLS. 


No church is conplete without a bell; 
but many do without, thinking they can- 
not afford to purchase. An excellent bell 
ata very low price may be obtained of the 
Blymyer Manufacturing Company, of Cin- 
cinnati, O., an old-established and responsi- 
ble house. 





FRANE MILLER’s HaRNEss Oru received t 
— and only award at the Centennial rn 
on. 





DISEASE GROWS APACE, 

like an ill wind, and cannot be mastered 
too early. What is a trifling attack of sick- 
ness to-day may, if. unattended. ta, become 
a serious case in a week. Small ailments 
should be nipped_in..the. bud, before they 
blossom into full-blown maladies. If this 
advice were attended to; mauy a heavy bill 
for medical attendance. might be avoided. 
When the liver is disordered, the stomach 
foul, the bowels obstructed, or the nerves 
disturbed, resort should at once be had to 
that supreme remedy, Hostetter’s Stomach 
Bitters, a few deses of which will Testore 
healthy action and put the system in per- 
fect order. It is a wise precaution to keep 
this incomparable preventive in the house, 
since it checks, with unrivaled promptitude, 
disorders which breed others far more dan- 
gerous, and in their latest developments 
are themselves often fatal. 


WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 


LEAVING the displays of Broadway, the 
writer sought the true home of the trade, 
the neighborhood of John Street and 
Maiden Lane. Oneof the oldest firms to be 
found there is that of Messrs. Bartens & 
Rice. Aside from their tempting stock of 
general goods, they make a specialty of fine 
watches, both of the most celebrated Euro- 
peep makers and of their own manufacture. 

hey are the United States agents of the 
well-known firm of Nicole, Nielsen & Co., 
of London, manufacturers of fine watches 
andchronometers. These watches received 
the medal and diploma at the International 
Exhibition in London in 1862, at that of 
Paris in 1867, at that of Vienpva in 1872, and 
at that of Philadelphia in the past year. 
Long acquaintance with the business has 
given Messrs. Bartens & Rice unusual 
facilities for selling goods, and moderation 
in prices is the settled policy of the house. 
Among the strikingly artistic pieces of 
jewelry were some exquisite cameos, cut by 
Bissipger, in Paris. There was a fine line 
of diamonds, mounted and loose, together 
with a glittering array of handsomely-dec- 
orated lockets, neck-chains, earrings, 
brooches, and ‘jewelry in all the other 
forms in which it is worn. There were 
specially fine assortments of silverware and 
French clocks. Polite attention to cus- 
tomers and patience in showing goods are 
characteristic of the house. 


BE NOT DECEIVED. 


Tue fact of our being accorded the first 
position at Paris and Vienna is now a mat- 
ter of history. 

The fact of our receiving the highest 
honor in the power of the Centennial Com- 
missioners to bestow is, of course, being 
disputed; but all controversy will soon end, 
and this fact will be another item of history 

WEED SEWING MACHINE CO. 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order Reviatered Letter.or Check 


Bread, Biscuit, Cakes, and Puddings 
going turough the process of baking, change 
all the substances of Herrick Allen’s Gold 
Medal Saleratus into carbonie acid gas, 
which then passes away, so that there is 
not a particie of it remaining in the food 
in which it is used, thereby making it per- 
fectly wholesome and healtby and pecu 
liarly adapted 16 weak stomachs and dys 
9g persons. Grocers aud Druggists 

t. 























THE EYES COOL. 

AL discomfort from the heated condi- 
tion of the light as it passes through the 
Spectacle to the eye is avoided by using 
‘‘Diamond Spectacles,” the temperature of 
which is Jower than that of the atmos- 


phere. Trade-mark, a small diamond, on 
every pair. 
Made by SPENCER Qpt. Mra. Co., 


16 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


GOOD FOR DAY OR NIGHT. 
THE ‘* Diamond Spectacles,” being en- 
tirely free from ariy injurious substances, 
can be used equally by day-light, gas- -hgbt, 
or lamp-light, without tiring or injuring 
the eyes. Each genuive pair bears the 
trade-mark, a small diamond. 
Made by SPENCER Opt. Mre. Co., 
16 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


WHILE PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


subdues irritation of. the stomach and 
bowels, it is equally efficacious in its effect 
on the a. As acure for Coughs, Colds, 
and Sore Throat it.is, without exceptien, 
superior to any and ell others, A teaspoon- 
ful taken hourly will curé fhe worst cold in 
two days. No one can afford to be with- 
out it. Ask your Druggist to get it for 

ou. Hiscox & Co., Pharmaceutical and 

anufacturing Chemists, 163 William St., 
New York. 








WHueEn visiting New Yors or Centennial 
— Hotel, opposite air 
Depot, and save carriage and 
FRSe cxpress. European plan. 350 rooms, 
first-class. ces m 
Elevator steam, all modern improvements 





Fraxk MiuEr’s LEATHER PRESERVATIVE 
and Waterproof Blacking received the highest 
and only award at the Centennial Exhibition. 


NOTICE. 
THE FLETCHER PRIZE. 





THE wil RICHARD FLETCHER, 
LL.D.. of Boston, ra — ,Dartmoach College is 
e 


publishing once in two yearsa Prize Essay. setting 


such w iridly influences andim oressing on the minds 
of vil Christians a solemn sense of their duty te ex- 
hibit, in their red fives and conversation, the be- 
neficeyt effects of the religion they orotem and thus 
increase the efficiency «f Christiani y in Christian 
countries, and prameemecrgs its acceptance to the hea- 
then nations of the wo: 

The sec nd award of ‘this Prize pes recently been 
made—to the Rev. WILLIAM W. FARISs, of Clinton, 
Illinois—for an essay entitled “(Children of the 
Light.” The trustees do now in accordance with the 
said wil!, offer the above-named Prize the third time. 
The essays are to be sent to the Presidert of Diut- 
mouth College, on or before the twenty-fifth day of 
December, 1877. Anm de plume is to be atiached to 
each, and inscribed ona ealed Lape ad containing 

the real name and residence of the writer. This en- 
velope will be opened only in case the Essay gainst e 
Prize. No exact prescription is made as to the Ienzth 
ot the Essay; but a book of moderate size is contem- 
plated—say trom 150to 250 pag s,16mo. Five hundred 
copies of the successful manusc ipt are to od rinted 
and distribut d by the trus’ees; beyond w num- 
ber the writer may retain. if he pleases, his copyyight 
in the work. If no essav is found worthy of the Prize, 
the trustees are to pay the sum offered to some char- 
itable institution in New Hampshire, at their discre- 
tion. The committee of award are Rev. EDWIN B. 
WEBB, D.D.. of the Shawmut- Avenue Congregational 
church ; Rev. ADONIRAM J. GORDON, D.D., i she 
Gaaeadon-Sereet L omy ehurch; Rev. Jou 

‘AN 


church, a!] of Boston, Mass 

dered on or before June lst, 18 
ASA D. SMITH, PRESIDENT 

wi eget COLLEGE, HANOVER, N. H., Dec. 18th, 


ane award is to be ren- 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHE *8 CELEBRATED HAIR DYE be 
pn the a The inventor bas used this mente 
Hair Dye for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and no 
~? hea sai Feige 3 that it is the only true . 








tiful Biack or brown. Sold and =a pone Ay 
BATCHELOR’S Wig ond street. 
Y. Sold bv ai) druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so pte and with work of ingeniously con- 





trived as to ap each hair t issuing from the 
skin, the hair ing. exactly o: the poms shade — 
exture as the growing hair. rfec' per 
CELLO: 


cannot be detected. Made on I "at t BA’ 
celebrated We Factory. No. 16 Bond at.. New York. 


ART IN STAINED GLASS. 


Americans should no longer import stained glass, 
for it is now — at the Cent -nnial that the home 
roduction this beautiful art by Fitzpatrick & 
. Of Staten Island, excels all. ey have been 
awarded all honors. ese fine subject orize me. 
indows are for sale, now. Dn Exhibition. 
an eton Staten Island 





Combined CATALOGU E ist 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN 


Numbering 175 pages, with Colored Plate, 


SENT FREE 


To our customers of past years, and to 


all purchasers of our books, either 
Gardening for Profit, Practical Floriculture, 
or Gardening for Pieasure, 
(Price $1.50 each, prepaid, by mail.) 
To others, on receipt of 25c. 


Plain Plant or Seed Catalogues, without 
plate, free to all, 


Seedsmen, Market Gardeners and Florists, ¥ 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 


3 ees 
OLUBL 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 

It is prumpt, active, and reliabie. Twelve 
successful use has snown it to be of the Very ivh- 
est Quality. Price moderate. Qua ity ard stynd- 

ard guarantved. For forber pase culars agarem 

PACIFIC. GUANO CO.. E. LPS, 
Windsor, Conn.; SHA RPLESS % CARPENTER. 59 
South Wat r8t., Phila; or H D. \W OODRUE‘, Lan- 
singburg, N. Y. 


3K & SNYDER'S A AN C 
PECK & {RS AMERICAN CLUB 


ears’ 








The oest Skate in the world. An appropriate enten- 
nial gift Enclose stamp tor 6e scrio ive circular. with 
wae ] PECK & SN ¥Y vER, M’f’s, 1:26 Nassau 








THREE AWARDS, 





WITH MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS, 


REED & BARTON, 


686 Broadway, New York, 


SILVER-PLATED GOODS, 


Centennial Exnosition, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


EXTRACTS FROM JUDGES’ REPORTS. 


‘* AN EXTENSIVE DISPLAY OF SILVER-PLATED 
GOODS, INCLUDING ALL VARIETIES OF HOUSE- 
HOLD TABLE-WARE. 





‘* THEIR HOLLOW WARE, PLATED UPON WHITE 
METAL, IS OF HIGH EXCELLENCE, WITH DESIGNS 
IN GOOD TASTE AND QUALITY AND FINISH OF 
SUPERIOR CHARACTER. 

‘“THEIR MANY PATTERNS OF KNIVES. FoRKs, 
AND SPOONS ARE OF GREAT EXCELLENCE, 

‘* THEIR HISTORICAL VASE, 


‘* PROGRESS, 


ILLUSTRATING PHASES OF THE FIFTEENTH AND 
NINETEENTH CENTURIES. AN ORIGINAL AND 
ELABORATE COMPOSITION, OF STRIKING CHAR- 
ACTER AND PRAISEWORTHY EXCELLENCE, BOTH 
IN DESIGN AND EXECUTION,”’ 


REED & BARTON 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED FIRST PREMIUMS FOR 
THEIR WARE WHEREVER EXHIBITED IN AMER- 
ICA AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 


Salerocms, 686 Broadway, N. Y, 


BANKRUPT SALE! 


Great Failure of the Milton Gold 
Jewel'y Company, in London. 


Everybody has heard of MILTOWV GOLD Jewel- 
ry, it having been sold in this m:z pay for the last ten 





Vv RG y gold. 
S or PLATED, but MILVtOW 
ivy ipdcnter articles, by mail, postpaid, 


on ST reneuk tt) 
50 pec 
One pair gle ant sleeve butt 





ith Ind a 


beeen es Se eeweetes 


eecccess 





ae *s, and 
S an 
Address all order- oy merc: EE. 


W. W. BELL & Co., 


Importers of Watches and Jewelry. 
rth 7th =r., Phila: tlphia, Pa. 
Please nantes ‘THE INDEPENDENT. 


MATTHEWS’ GARDEN SEED 
DRtLu 











The a ee af the inventor of 
the ‘Hoib Regulator” 
and other Deis andth b st 
in use. It has been further 
improved for 1877. Send fr 
descriptive ereular. 
factured orly b 


7 : 
EVERETT & SMA LL I Weitin, Mass. 


\ Cancer 


Cured, by Dr. KING‘ Ley. who has 
beene ngaged in av: ry extensive and 
apo practice at KOME®,N Y..for mor: than twen- 
years. Thousands of per-ons cured of this much- 

are. 1ded disease, who cane from various pa ts ot the 
world, are now livin: witnes-es of his wonderful 
skill in rescuing them fiom aterrible and untimely 
de th, Voctors. ministers,and he poor cured free. 
Write fora circular, giving full gagtoulere, Address 


Ww. J.P. KINGSLE?, M. D., Rome, N. Ye 











B, W. MERRIAM & CO, 


577 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF Awp DEALERS IN 


MIRRORS ANOFINE CABINET WORK 


MANTEL PIECES, 


‘VERY DESCRIPTION, INCLUD 


wl OORS, 


AND TRIMMINGS, 


FRENCH AND GERMAN LOOK ft go EAs PLATES, 
AT LOWEST PRIC 
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Weebly Bracket Review. 


[For week ending Friday. January. Sth, 1877.] 















REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT.” 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES —Rio continues in active re- 
quest, aud the excited feeling previously 
existing, in cousequence of the very favor- 
able statistical position, does not subside, 
but rather the reverse, the bare market here 
and very small supplies at the other ports, 
toge'her with stimulating advices from 
Rio and Europe, serving to impart a buoy- 
aucy very seldom witnessed. Maracaibos 
sympathize with Rios and prices have been 
marked up. Old Government Javas are 
firmly held, with a light distributive de- 
mand. We quote: 





PROMS cha sane ee nel i. Ava lend 26 @29 
BERPOORINO 6 0). 5800 d's FEL SS URES RY 21 @2A 
LMMUMG TOK So siiwuis ww chives dese deewed 22 @22%% 
pg 1 |: A a —- @- 
Ce PRINS. 232 ee cad eS 2 @AYy 
*S  GIGOUL WANs Soaeeled “deens 23 @23K% 
Soy MMe danadidetnactanchecaaenecie 22 @22 


TEAS.—The market opens this week 
with a much better feeling. Formosa 
Oolongs are in demand. Green Teas are 
very l»w, notwithstunding the fact that the 
stock is light and the import for ths season 
will be lighter than it has been in twenty 
years. We look for no advance in Japan, 


as the supply is ample. We quote: 

Young Byson set i shes ieee heds 23 @6 
Hys0@e eos cdvicsé SEMA EMIS s 0 05065 30 @65 
CR Sac ca cannscausnncaenaasaataa 30 @65 
Gunpowder.......esseeees Peer 30 @90 
Oolong . cs. jai nde Baoosdee os am 04 +-.30 @i5 
JAPAD ....- scenes Dedicate deed ines Bo 2% @i5 


SUGARS.—Duriog the entire week there 
has been a go0d ac ive demand from the 
interior, as well as from the bone trade, for 
all kinds of Refised Sugirs. On some 
grades prices have advanced. Both Crushed 
and Cut Loaf are in good demand tor ex- 
port; but prices are unchinged. Powdered 
continues scarce andvis higher. The me- 
dium and low grades of Yellows are most 
in demand and are high, relatively speak- 
ing. Molasses Sugars are scarce. Not much 
inquiry forthem. At our revised quota- 
tions the market closes firm, with rather an 
upward teodency. Raw Sugars for refiners’ 
uses are firin. We quote: 


CNG OO aes sc consennnedacescecnns — @12X¥ 
CORUM UGE nae So ciccsincasacsnasdsace 12 @— 
POWUCU as cc pecedsecpecs cecuacecas 1%@— 
Gran@dated.. .0%,.. bile EL ae 2d nyx@uUy 
White, Standard A, Grocers........ 114% @115 
Steam Refined A..... maxascule' mass €6 11%@— 
PTE Ways pacescaes coesncsoseeanere 10K@uUK 
Coffee C.....cccccveccsscevccoccses 10% @105 
OMG caine iccvctcnciecsienaueeaues 94,@10 


MOLASSES.—Louisiana Molasses. —The 
receipts have been quite large. The de- 
mand has fallen off somewhat and prices 
are rather in buyers’ favor. Foreign Mo- 
lasses.—The market is decidedly quiet for 


all kinds, without change in prices. The 
stock, however, is light. We quote: 

New Orleans, New......e.ceceeeseee 55 @60 
Pott Rien, N...6. 00. .c cess deeeus 11-45 @58 
Bagel Ta. IW 0.02409 cwegecnciep eeeeedd @42 
Muscovado.......ccsc0 cecccccessecs 35 @45 


FISH.—In Mackerel there is no move- 
ment wortby of note; but holders continue 
firm. For Codfish there has been more in- 
quiry and advanced prices have been real- 
ized. Barrel Herring are scarce and held 
for advanced prices. In Box Herring there 
is little or nothing doing. We quote: 


George’s Cod, ® qtl...........— — @63 
Grand Bank Cod............+. 550 @5% 
Pickled, Scale, @_ bbl........ - 450 @500 
Pickled Cod, @ bbl.......... 550 @600 
Mackerel : 

Nox 1 Store. ......000scccee ++-20 00 @22 00 
No. 2 Shore..........2000 +---10 00 @11 00 
Woe 1 Bay, . 5. FS eck. rece ctece 16 00 @I17 00 
No. 2 Bay........ eecoeens eeee-10 00 @13 00 
No. 3 Large, N........+04- ----10 00 @l11 00 
No. 3 Medium........ esveseeee 800 @9 00 
Salmon, Pickled, @ bbl., New.17 00 (@20 00 
Herring, Split, @ bbl.......... 400 @6 00 
Herring, Scale, @ box......... —18 @2w 


Herring, No. 1, @ box..v..:...— 15 @— 18 


SALT.—Receipts-of Factory Filled con- 
tinue light and, with a reduced supply in 
store, previous prices are firmly maintained. 
Bulk meets with only a limited inquiry, 
but prices remain unchanged. We quote: 
Turk’s Island, @ bushel.......— 27 @— 80 


— = 
| Liverpool, Ashton’ Bescessescee— — 





THE JUREPEYP RMT 


Sa eT ee 


@ 250, 

Liverpool, other brands....... 115 @ 1 85 

Table Salt, in jars, @ ‘doz.....— — @180_ 

In small bags, 40 ina bbl...).— 6%@ 7% 

In small pockets, 100 in a bbl..— 3° @ 36 
—— ete 


GENERAL MARKET. 


_ ASHES are very quiet, but. pricesare un- 
changed. We quote Pot 4% and Pearl 64 
@6£ cents. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The Flour mar- 
ket coutinues to gain tone and strength, for, 
though trade has not been especially active, 
the feceipts have been restricted by the 
snow blockade, while Wheat is held at 
prices which necessitate more money for 
its product in order to return a reasonable 
profit to millers. The export trade has 
picked up a little, especially for En- 
gland and the West Indies. In 
brief terms, the market may be said to 
be in a strong, healthy position, the stock 
being light and well in hand, with very 
little coming forward from the interior 
milling districts. Southern Four has at- 
tracted very little attention. Rye Flour has 
sold only in a light jobbing way at pre- 
vious prices. Corn Meal has been some- 
what more active for export at full prices, 
Buckwheat Fiour has ruled firm. We 


quote: 
Unsound Flour........ eebdiks eee. 2 50@ 5 40 
SEUSS CUNGIBs ccc cc ccccsccceccoese 5 35@ 5 70 
State No. 2......... Pipe i leh escetta 4 0@ 5 75 
BEBE EEE cc cccneccecassceccenie -- 5 %@ 5,80 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber....». 6 40@ 7 15 
fic? < White...... 6 80@ 7 50 
Minnesota Extra.........cseeeeeee 6 20@ 7 55 
“4 New Process........... 7 5O@LO 2 
Southern Flour.......... PB ec 5 40@ 8 % 
Rye Flour............ epecedpeecées 4 40@ 5 10 
COED MERE ois cick cccceecce veces 2 10@ 3 2 
Buckwheat Fiour, per 100 ibs Riekad 3 7@ 4 15 


GRAIN —The market for Spring Wheat 
showed rather a bracing tendency at the 
middle of the week. Yesterday, however, 
with weak cable advices, the buoyaucy was 
lost. Winter Wheat has held its own; but 
trade has been very slow, the demand com- 
ing wholly from millers. Rye remains 
quiet and unchanged. Barley is weak and 
very dull. Corn has ruled quiet, with 
prices irregular; old closing weak and new 


steady. Oats have ruled dull. We quote: 
WHEAT: 

Witte Bates. cc cccccsegsssésce 140 @1 52 
White Western..........s00008 140. @1 52 
White Southern............... nominal. 

No. lt Milwaukee.............. 146 @1 47 
No. 2 Milwaukee..........000 148 @144 
). Ae er nomival, 
No. Bo 268) 5. adic Jas - one -- 1386 @140 
Amber Michigan............. - 135 @1350 
Rye, State... artic dees: 91 @ 
Rye, Westerp...........e000- -§ © @ & 
BOG. ove ccc cccteetices 45 @1 12% 
Buckwheat............cecceee 93 @ 
Corn: 

Southern White............+6+ 61 @ 62% 
Southern Yellow...........+5 58 @ 63 
Western White............06. nominal. 
Western Yellow........ ove biniess 60 @ 61 
Oats 

PAU Gs peccncccdccoceosscocniere 47 @ 50 
WEIN N oa in: 3 cB cree ccgras earn 3 @ 47 


CATTLE MARKET.—The demand for 
Beef Cattle was less than was expected “at 
this season, and, though prices of good to 
prime were sustained, ordinary to medium 
were lower. The range was 8@11 ¥% cents 
per lb., to dress 55@58 lbs. to the grose 
cwt. Milch Cows ruled quiet at $35@$65, 
Calf included There has been little or no 
demand for Calves. The business in 
Sheep and Lambs has been very moderate, 
but the market closed steady at 5}@6} cts. 
fortheformer. Live Hogs were in request, 
but there were none offering. Dressed were 
quoted .72@8}4 cts. The receipts of the 
week were 7,494 Beef Cattle, 73 Cows, 673 
Calves, 12,853 Sheep, and 17,438 Hogs, 


HAY.—The demand for the’ better 
grades shows a slight improvement; but 
other 'kinds particularly Shipping, con- 
tinues dull. We quote North River Ship- 
ping 65@75 cents; Retail qualities, 70@$1; 
Clover, 65@75; and Salt, 55@60. _For 
Straw there is little or no inquiry. Prices, 
however, continue steady. ‘The quotations 
are for Long Rye, 75@85 cents; Short do., 
65@75; and Oat, 55@65, cash. 

PROVISIONS.—Hog products have been 
unsettled; but, though Mess Pork and Lard 
fell off a trifle on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, the tone of the market became much 





stronger yesterday and at the close prices 
stood higher. Bacon ig also stronger, but 
Bulk Meats remain substantially as before. 


We quote: . 
BEsF: 
Plain Meas, bbl.............. +2210 50@12 00 _ 
Extra Mess,.......scseeeeeses--12 OO@13 00 
Prime Mess, tierce.............. 19 00@21 00 
Peet! BOI eee 14 00@15 00 
City Extra India Mess, tierce....24 00@25 00 
Pork: |) 
Mess, Westerm....cssecceeeseses 18 00@I18 25 
Prime, Western......... Oven secs 14 00@14 50 
WOM EON c's occ ccoecgcccccees 16 50@17 00 
LarD: 
West. Steam, tes., pr., # 100 Ihs.11 50 @11 60 
City Steam, tierces.,.......... —— @ll 37% 
Kettle-rendered....... eeceeeee— — @il% 
No. 1, tierces..........0e0eeees —— @i0 50 
Refined........... Veslebecees 102% @l1 75 
Hams: 
Pickled@ii.36. 0 ss:55 0% sevseresescses LOU@IOME 
Dry Salted..........000- odndewel we 1044@10% 
SHOULDERS 
NG aii oa cclcdceecotasees santa 64@ 64 
WRG BNO hb bocce dipsiecasdieny 644@ 6% 
Bacon, Dry Salted.............0.++ 9Y@ 95 
RAGS AND PAPER STOCK. — The 
market continues quiet and prices are 
steady. We quote: 
Domestic Rags: 
White City, @ Bh....... ccc c cece eeeee 5%@ 6 
Country Mixed (free of woolens)..... -3 @ 3% 
City Colored...........0. puadeesns - %@1 
PaPER STOCK: 
Imperfections.........cccecccssceces 3K @ 3% 
No. 1 White Shavings............+- 5K@ 54 
Book Stock (solid).......™......... 44g@ 45% 
Common Papers........sseeseeeeees a4 @ix 


WOOL.—It is almost too early in the 
year to look for any important increase in 
the demand; but, as early as it is, there has 
been considerable inquiry and it is under- 
stood that several large sales are pending. 
Prices generally are well maintained. We 


quote: 
American XXX.......0eeseeeeee —48 @—50 
si Penncaddidannsqad +36 ~@—418 
_ Wescscaduadusonaces —3% @4 
Te Cos cc cc deecctceccaea —8 @—57 
No. E Palade: He ot eo eee —22 @—% 
Superfine Pulled...... Meksvicds —33 @—38 
Valparaiso, Unwashed......... ,.—19 @—22 
Texans, 9G. 56. occ cs ccccccccedse —%4% @—2s 
EOMUNy COUNEO dus csecccccccuasce —16 @—19 
8. A., Cord’a, Washed.......... —277 @— 
E. 1. White.....ssecensseseneeeeSl5 @—30 
Smyrna, Unwashed............. co15 @~—16 
Smyrna, Washed.............05 016 @—28 


Cal. Sp’g Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 23 @—28 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, medium.. 23 @—28 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, coarse.... 16 @—23 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, burry..... 15 @—18 
re ———____ 
PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—Receipts for the week, 14,552 
pkgs. State Butter shows no improvement, 
On the contrary, general grades are rather 
duller and weaker than heretofore. All 
grades have been plenty excepting fancy 
tubs. Western fresh grades have been di 
verted from this market to some extent; but 
the indications now are that we shall have 
more of them again. They have sold fair- 
ly, but at a somewhat easier range. We 


quote: 

State, Dairies, firkins and tubs....... 20 @30 
State, Creamery, select invoices. ...36 @38 
State, half-firkin tubs............... 22 @35 
State, Welsh tubs, fairto prime..... 2 @32 
State, very DOOF...........00- eves as 16 @2 
Western, Creamery........-..ese000- 32 @38 
Western, firkins............. gaits onih'a 15 @w 
Western, Dairy, tubs.......... seoeeel8 @27 
Western, Factory, tubs..... cocceceseld @24 
GEE CI cs nade dd sls aca tanéeeaeaca 15 @%4 


CHEESE.—Receipts for the week, 9,863 
packages. The export demand has been 
lighter this week than last, but the home 
demand has been alittle more active, Ex- 
porters have operated mostly in low to 
medium grades. Prices have ruled steady. 
The Liverpool quotation is 68s. Freight 
by steam to Liverpool, 45@50s. Gold,106}. 
Commercial 60-day bills on London, 
$4.823@$4.83 gold pen £ sterling. We 
quote: 

State, Factory, fancy September... 
State, Factory, fair to prime.........113¢@14 
State, Factory, poor to fair..........9 @ll 
State, Farm Dairy, fancy............13}¢@l4 
State, Farm Dairy, poorto prime.... 9 @13 
Western, Factory, Sept., fancy..... 14 @U4X 
Western Factory, good to fine.......123@13% 
Western; Factory, fait to good......11 @123¢ 
Western, Factory, skimmed.........4 @8. 


EGGS,—The supply of tresh is small and 


14K @15 
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inadequate and the tendency is still up- 
ward. Limed have sold better, but the de- 
mand has been partly speculative. The 
consumers will be compelled; it is thought, 
to use them more freely by next week; but 
most of them will do so reluctantly, as the 
quality of the stock is inferior. We quote 


Jersey, single barrels.......+...0++0¢ 89 @40 
State and Penn............scccecceve 36 @38 
Western and Canadian............... 23 @36 
Limed, State, prime................. 23 @25 
Limed, Western, prime.............. 22 @u 
Limed, Western, poor'to fair........ 2 @22 


FRUITS.—The weather is very cold. 
Business in all kinds is consequently very 
quiet. Apples continue in very light re- 
quest. Cranberries are very quiet. The out- 
of-town demand is light. City trade mod- 
erate at unchanged rates. Grapes are dull 
and easier. Florida Oranges move very 


slowly, We quote: 

APPLES : 

Western N. Y.. selected winter.... 1 75@ 1 87 
Western N. Y., mixed lots......... 1 25@ 1 62 
Good to prime Near-by, perbbl.... 1 00@ 1 2 
CRANBERRIES : 

Jersey, choice, per bush. crate....— —@ 3 00 
Jersey, goud, per bush. crate..... 250@ 2 87 
Jersey, choice, per bbl............ 8 K@ 9 00 
Jersey, good, per bbl............. 8 W@ 8 50 
Cape Cod, choice, per bbl......... 9 9 50 
Mass. and R. {., large bbls., fancy.10 10 50 


Mass.and R. I. jlarge bbl. ,fair to pr. 8 50@ 9 50 
GRAPES 


Gancedie, WO ictiiask<aaedinddiccencad 10 @12 
ORANGES: 

Florida, per Dbl...........08 BAS 8 00 
Florida, per DOX.........0s0-08- «3d 6 00 


DRIED FRUITS.—The demand for Ap- 
ples has been moderate. Peeled Peaches 
are scarce and firm. Unpeeled nominal. 
Other varieties quiet. We quote: 
Apples, State, 1876............ atanak, © 
Ripiee: Western, 1876, prime........ 1 FQ 


Applies, Southern, 1876, sliced, choice 544 
Apples, Southern, 1876, fair to good. 4 5 





Peaches, 1876, N. C., choice......... a 24 
Peaches;i1876, Ga., poor to choice. ..18 

Peaches, 1876, unpeeled, halves...... 10 11 
Peaches, 1876, unpeeled, quarters... 84¢@ 9 
Black berries, 1876, pri MMdcsaccaccs 8 @ 8 
Cherries, 1876, prime. . 18 
Raspberries, 1878 ..000.ccccecceccaeses 26 @: 


HOPS.—The market favors the buyer 
and the supply is liberal, though sales not 
very frequent. Brewers are buying very 
sparingly. We quote: 


Crop of 1876, State, fancy............... 2@— 
Crop of 1876, State, fair to prime......... 17@23 
Crop of 1876, i Oo ee apagctpee iene cae ee 15(@22 
Crop of 1876, Wis., fair to prime......... 12@17 
Crop of 1875, State, fair to prime......... 12 


POTATOES.—The demand for Irsh has 
been very slack. Rose, on the track, are 
quoted a shade lower; but stored stock is 
held unchanged. We notice Chili Red for 
seed held in store at $3.50. Western Peach- 
blow sold at $3.25 for prime. Sweet Po- 
tatoes are in light supply, fair demand, 
and firm. We quote: 

Peachblow, per bbl.............+05 $3 50@3 75 


Early Rose, prime, per bbl.. ...... 3 50@3 62 
Peerless. prime, double-headed bbls. 2 50@3 00 


Sweet, Yellow, Virginia, per bbl.. iG @3 75 
Sweet, Yellow, Delaware, per bbi.. 50 

SEEDS.—Clover is quiet. tides is 
dull. Flaxseed firm. We quote: 


Clover, Western, 1876, prime, per Ib. 154@154¢ 
Timothy, gece to prime, per bush.1 90 @ 
Flaxseed, Western, rough......... 1 62 @1 70 





TEAS AND COFFEES 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 


in Lots to Suit Customers. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZERS 


and those who devote whole or s peat of time in 
selling our 


SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 
The Great American Tea Company 
(P.-O. Box 5643). 31 and 33 Vesey 8t., New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


E. & 0, WARD, 


Produce Commission Merchants 


and Sole Agents for Alex. Hornby 
Steam-Cooked Cereals, 


279 WASHINGTON ST., N. ¥. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











Financial, 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT. 


Tne death of Commodore Vanderbilt, 
on Thursday last, isan event of vast im- 
portance to the business interests not only 
of this city, but tothe people of the neigh- 
boring cities, whose prosperity has been 
largely increased by the energetic and wise 
measures which he enforced in his capac- 
ity of a steamship owner and railroad 
manager. But, as he never held any pub- 
lic office and had carefully eschewed all 
political associations of a partisan charac- 
ter, he received none of the popular or 
official testimonials which have been be- 
stowed upon men of far less consequence, 
on the announcement of their decease. But 
testimonials of respect and of personal re- 
gard were not lacking in his case, and 
probably no other citizen of New York 
has left a profounder feeling of regret at 
his loss, or a livelier sense of the obli- 
gations he had laid the community un- 
der by his long life of active labor 
in promoting the means by which the 
commerce of the city and, in fact, of the 
whole state, was carried on. Let what may 
be thought or said of his characteristics, no 
one can deny that he was a truly great man, 
and, although he acquired a larger fortune 
than was ever before gained in a lifetime 
by any private citizen of any country, he 
conferred greater benefits upon others than 
he gained for himself. He has been com- 
pared with some others of the wealthy men 
of this country and of Europe who have 
gained large fortunes during the flush 
times of the present century, partly by 
accident and partly by their superior sagac- 
ity; but he was unlike them all. He hag 
been compared to Brassy, the great English 
contractor and engineer; but they were 
utterly dissimilar in their characters 
and in the means by which they ac- 
quired their wealth. Vanderbilt was not 
a contractor nor a trader. Nature de- 
signed him to be a carrier, it was for this 
business alone that he was endowed with 
his rare genius; and he neglected no oppor- 
tunities that were offered him for perfecting 
the work for which he seems to have been 
specifically created. He began in his boy- 
hood and continued with unflagging energy 
and unvarying success until the end of his 
busy and most prosperous career, at the ripe 
age of eighty-three. There is hardly another 
such an example of a great career, so com- 
plete, so successful, and so uniform in its 
course. At the close of every one of those 
eighty odd years he was greater, richer, 
and more renowned than at the beginning. 
It has been said that he had rare opportuni- 
ties; but the opportunities which he im- 
proved were open to all other men, and to 
such men opportunities are always open- 
ing in all parts of the world. Yet it 
would seem toa careless observer that a 
road to wealth was always opened for him 
by others, and that he had only to step in 
and avail himself of the means which the 
caprices of Fortune threwinhis way. The 
three great railroads which he managed so 
well, and which brought such vast addi- 
tions to his already enormous wealth, had 
been in the hands of other men of great 
business capacity, who had failed to devel- 
op the resources which they seemed to 
commanid,asif by the touch of an enchanter, 
the moment that he took them in charge. 
The history of his management of the Har- 
lem, the Hudson River, and the New York 
Central roads is too familiar to require re- 
hearsal now. There is nota business man 
in New York who does not know how vast- 
ly the commercial interests of the Empire 
City have been enhanced by the foresight 
he displayed and the boldness with which 
he carried out his great schemes. He 
entered upon the new career of a rail- 
road monarch after he had gained a colossal 
fortune and rendered himself famous as a 
steamship proprietor and the discoverer of 
new lines of travel. His career had cul- 
minated as a steam navigator when he 
went, like a patriarch, with all his sons‘and 
daughters, and sons-in-law and grand- 
children, on a pleasure trip to Europe, with 
his physician, and chaplain, and histori- 
ographer, in a ship built and furnished 
expressly for the occasion, as no other man 
has ever done. Europe was startled by such 
magnificence, and he was received by the 





public authtrities wherever his ship went 
with distinguished*honors. 


It was on his return from this remarkable 
voyage that he commenced his career in 
railroading and achieved a new reputation, 
while he gained a new fortune, whose vast- 
ness staggers the credulity of ordinary men, 
But, whatever the wealth which he has left 
to his family may be, whether a hundred 
millions or only eighty or ninety millions, 
it is but a small percentage of the wealth 
which others have gained through his 
means. 

There are a good many stories in circula- 
tion about the private life and characteristic 
sayings of the Commadore; but the only 
thing about his life for which the New York 
public need care are the monuments of his 
genius and enterprise which abound in this 
city and all along the lines of his roads 
from hereto Buffalo. Here they are numer- 
ous and too prominent not to be seen of all 
men. Within the last ten years he 
has added to the public conveni- 
ences for the transportation of pas- 
sengers and freight the Grand Cen- 
tral passenger depot at 42d Street; the vast 
cattle -houses and pens at 59th street, on the 
North River; the immense warehouse and 
elevators for grain at 61st Street; the enor- 
mous freight depot at St. John’s Square; 
and the freight depots at the foot of Barclay 
Street and at the foot of Broad Street. 

The secret of Commodore Vanderbilt’s 
success as a railroad manager, which seems 
to be a puzzle to many persons, who cannot 
understand why his roads should have been 
so successful, while other roads have fallen 
into bankruptcy and been placed in the 
hands of receivers, is an open one. He 
managed the roads of which he held the 
control for the benefit of their owners; and 
that was all there was about it. He had 
no higher nor nobler end in view than to 
enable them to pay two per cent. quarterly 
dividends, which they have continued to 
do, and which they will continue to do, un- 
der the management of his successors, as 
long as they follow the example which he 
set them. If the managers of other roads 
will do the same, they will have the same 
success, 





MONEY MARKET. 


SrycE the payment of the January divi- 
dends commenced money has steadily ac- 
cumulated in Wall Street, and the Bank 
Statement of Saturday exhibited a very 
large increase in the surplus reserve, which 
now amounts to $18,458,510, being an in- 
crease of nearly $7,000,000 over the reserve 
for the corresponding week in 1876. The 
gain over the previous week's Statement in 
the surplus reserve is $3,548,575. All the 
items in the Statement show an increase 
over the previous week’s account. The 
following are the figures for the week end- 
ing Jan. 6th, 1877: 











Totals. ® Changes. 
ed nit gbO sic emssieae sibbieall $254,800,100 Inc. $1,471,500 
oe Ee - 383,70,800 Inc. 5,321,100 
na sits ann 85,283 ,20 Inc. 308, 1 
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. 8,322,500 
Inc. 434.700 


The aay of money to borrowers con- 
tinues in abundance, with lessening rates on 
call. Early in the week the rates on call 
loans were 6 to 7 per cent. ; but at the close 
5 to 6 per cent. were the rates on miscel- 
laneous securities. 

Gold is getting very plentiful in Wall 
Street. The Sub-Treasury holds $20,000,- 
000 more than it held last year at this time, 
while the Associated Banks hold an excess 
over last year’s hoard of $14,221,200. Under 
these circumstances it is not strange that 
the price of gold dropped on Saturday to 
106} and on Monday to 1064. The strange 
thing is that the premium continues above 5 
per cent., though it is not likely to do so 
much longer. 

The supply of loanable money at this 
center will probably be less abundant than 
it has been; for there will be an increasing 
demand for it as the spring business opens, 
while the reduction of bank capital and 
the withdrawal of greenbacks are pretty 
sure to keep up the rates on loans and dis- 
counts. 

The notable event of the week in Wall 
Street has been the death of Commodore 
Vanderbilt; but it had been so long antici- 
pated that its effects on the market had 
been, in the slang of the Street, all dis- 
counted. It has been said that the Vander- 
bilt brokers kept up the price of New 


Circulation . 
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York Central; but the truth of the matter 


is that the ‘‘shorts” in the stock thought 
it a good time to ‘‘cover,” and when they 
began to buy the stock went up 1 per cent., 
because no one wanted»to sell. 

The general tendency of the Wall Street 
markets has been in an upward direction 
since the commencement of the year, and 
the course of prices has been very clearly 
toward higher points all the past week. 

The decline in the prices of the active 
stocks was restricted to Central New Jersey, 
§ per cent. and in Pacific Mail 3. The 
advance in the rest of tbe list was 44 per 
cent. in Illinois Central, though it closed at 
the opening prices. New York Central 
advanced 1} per cent.; Lake Shore, 14; 
Michigan Central#2s; Erie, 13; C., C., C., 
and I., 1; Northwestern, #; Northwestern, 
pfd., 14; St. Paul, 3; St. Paul, pfd., 1; Rock 
Island, 1g; C., B., and Quincy, 14; Pitts- 
burgh, #; D., L., and Western, 2; Morris 
and Essex, 1; Del. and Hudson, 1; C., C., 
and I. C., 4; the St. Joseph stocks, $@3; 
Ohios, 14; Unien Pacific, 4; American Ex 
press, 1}; United States, 44; Western Union, 
14; A. and P. Telegraph, %; and Quick- 
silver, $ per cent. 

In Government securities the prices are 
to 4 per cent. lower, except for the cur- 
rency 6s, which advanced 4 per cent. State 
bonds are firm and in steady demand and 
all the sound railroad bonds are in good re- 
quest for investment purposes. 

The talk about political troubles growing 
out of the count of the electoral votes, next 
month, has pretty much subsided in Wall 
Street. The low price of gold and the 
favor which the new 44 per cent. Govern- 
ment bonds find with investors are suffi- 
eient indications of the confidence felt b 
capitalists in the peaceable settlement of a 


the questions as to who was elected Presi- 
dent in November. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 6TH, 1877. 





America....... ee 
American Exchange............ 105 
Butchers and Drovers............ 117 
Central National.............¢ -.. 100 
ia eR RE et: 14911¢ 
Corn Exchange.......... eeswers - 128 
ge eS ae err errr 200 
Fourth National 98 
ene A Ra 150 
Pifth Avewne..vececsccccsedecce 212 
German-American....... annaes ‘inn 
Leather Manufacturers’,........ 164 
Manufacturers’ and Merchants’.. 90 
eS ee eee 1 


Merchants’... 
Metropolitan. 


PUNO: twa taxes 








FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR 
KET RATES, and are prepared at all times to bu 
or sell in large or small amounts, to suit al) 
classes of investors. Orders by mail or tele- 
graph will receive careful attention. 

We shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GoLD and Goin Cov- 
PONS, COLLECT DIVIDENDS and Town, Counry, 
and State Coupons, etc., and buy and sell on 
CoMMISSION all MARKETABLE TOCKS and 
Bonpbs. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credited monthly, on yok 
ances averaging for the month from $1,000 
$5,000 at the rate of three per cent. per «cl 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 
rate of four per cent. 

FISK & HATCH. 


JASPER COUNTY, ILL., 
Registered Ten per Cent. Bonds 


FOR SALE BY 


PERKINS, LIVINGSTON, POST &CO., 


23 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


STATISTICS CERTIFIED TO BY COUNTY CLERK: 


Assessed Value Propert; o teeeeseeee $1,916,494 
Real Value Prope pact ob6ssenesehammen 5 7 Hf 
Bonded Debt (this issue)............... $100,660 
Bonds to be issued for Court House., 34,165 ide es 
-_— I 
’ 


NO OTHER DEBT. 


BOWERY SAVINCS BANK. 
NEw YORK, December llth, 1876. 
A Semi-Annual Dividend at the rate of 
SIX PER CENT. 
perannum on all sums of Five Dollars and upward, 
and not exceeding One Th d Dollars, and of 
FIVE PER CENT. 
perannum onall sumsin excess of One Thousand 
Dollars, and not exceeding Three Thousand Dollars, 
which shall have been deposited at least three 
months on the Ist day of January next, will be al- 
lowed to the Depositors, and will be -payable on or 
after MONDAY, January 15th, 1877, in accordance 
with the provisions of the by-laws. 
By order of the Trustees. 
SAMUEL T. BROWN, President. 
G. H. GOGGESHALL, Secretary. 




















eee: 


business never lost a Bolles 3 never delayed a day on 
interest or principal; either we nor our customers 
jae — an ar ana jana under foreclosure. Send 
‘or par on re oren es, 
TKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN. ; oF 


HENRY Dioxunbom, , A, Street, New York. 
72 Cedar ‘ee Ww . 


CITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, No. 58 BOWER 
corner of Canal street. Interest for the six ome 
ending Dec. 3ist, hee | eRe wle on on and after Jan. 15th, 
1 the rate o: ENT 
all sums entitied "ae under the by-laws and 
rules of the bank. Interest not withdrawn will be 
credited as an in original deposit and entitled to in- 
terest from J Money deposited on or before 
Jan. 10th will ‘aow inteese’ rom Jan, iss. 

Bank open every da m 10 A. + 4 

MONDAYS and SA‘ TURDAS 0AM 

E. A. QUINTAKD, "President. 

SEYMOUR A. BUNCE, Secretary. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 


East River Savings Institution, 


NO. 3 CH AMBSEs st 
NE ORK, Dee, 8th, 1876. 

Interest at the rate of si PER CENT. per annum 
has been declared out of the earnings of the 74 
months ending Dec. 31st, 1876, upon all sums which 
the rules are entitled thereto, and will be papeate 
after Jan. 10th, 1877. 

Hereafter and until further notice the highest 
rate of interest allowed to depositors will be upon 
sums of and under, and on those of larger 
amounts one per cent. per Feaom — 

By order of the Board of fae 

WILLIAM H. SLOCUM, President. 
CHAS. A. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


MANHATTAN SAVINCS INSTITU- 
TION. 
Nos, 644 AND 646 BROADWAY, CORNER 
BLEECKER ST. 
NEw YORK, Dec. 22d, 1876. 


Fifty-Second Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared the 
Fift: “Sry Semi-annual Dividend on all deposits 
on the Ist day of January next (by the — en- 














EDWA 
Cc. F. ALVORD, a 


INVESTMENTS, 


How shall we Invest? 


SAFETY THE HIGHEST CON- 
SIDERATION, 


PROFIT COMBINED WITH SAFETY. 


We offer First-Class City and County 
Bonds that bear 7, 8, and 10 per cent. These 
Securities are very desirable and combine the 
important elements of Safety and Profit in 
a most eminent degree. Send for price-lists 
and circulars, 


A. W. Beasley & Co, 


DEALERS IN MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
No. {2 Wall Street, N. Y. 


AFARM AND HOME 
OF YOUR OWN. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SECURE IT! 
The best and cheapest lands in market are in EAST- 


ERN NEBRASKA, onthe line of the UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD. 

The most favorable terms if set and very low 
rates of fareand freight ws ¥. al — The best 
markets. Wree passes to La ers. Maps de- 
scriptive pamphlets, new edition “e ty HE PIONEER ” 
sent mee everywhere. 

0. 40 DAV 


Cand Commissioner U. P. R - Sak SNe. 
The Bridge that has Carried you Safely Ov 


A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 


Sg old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AG 

Cy, known all over New land and the Middle 
States as the Agency whose Interest Coupons are 
paid as CERTAINLY AND AS PROMPTLY as the Cou- 
pons of Government agate has enlarged its fleld and 
changed its name to “ THE KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY.” There is no 
change in its character or management. If a certain 
Ten per Cent. will [gatiaty ao address for Circular 


and ferences ACT a 
Central Winots Jacksonville, Hlinois. 


1825. 1875. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
or FURLASEL EEA. 


CASH CAPITAL, ee 000.00 
ASSETS, - - = 1,533,635.84 


Wm. G. CROWELL, Sec. “JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar Street 
= Sofplus "-"-"- % 893:998 88 
ane ts ta7e --- . = 1,692 778 09 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President, 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. ROB Assista ¢ Secretary 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 











THe towing epi recapitulation of the debt 
of the United States presents the figures as 


they stood on the first of the month: 
Debt Bearing Interest in Coin. . 


Bonds at 6 per Cont.....6.-.secevessseseeee $ 944,900,800 00 

Bonds at 5 per Cent........seecececseseeees 712,320,450 00 

Bonds at 4 per cent...... ebeccescsecoes 33,600,000 00 

Total Principal. ..........csceseseees $1,690,821,250 00 

Total Interest............ccccscecsees 42,127,011 61 
Debt Bearing Interest in Lawful Money. 

Navy Pension Fund at 3 per cent........ 14,000,000 00 
ERAGPORE... .000scccecccedde a. ee 210,000 00 
Debt on which Interest has Ceased since Maturity. 
Principal............ cies Abdi ce Sediviee $11,854,360 26 
TRE ooo cinks desks upcen ae aspen (a0s 163,318 50 


Debt Bearing no Interest. 


Old demandhnd legal-tender notes...., $366,120,546 50 
Certificates of deposit............. saeese 31,000,000 00 
Fractional currency............0seceseeeee 26,348,206 45 
Coin certificates.,............0006 eedecceses 27,230,000 00 
ON PO veins iin nd qiascias ss $470,748,752 95 
Total unclaimed interest........... 17,827 08 
Total Debt. 
I ib sk kiedtcecdendsccccscdsocacess $2,187,404,363 21 
WembR ORs cede 0. cbddsedcccccccdsdsssbbabece 42,518,157 14 
Dots. cccccccgeuiense oor ccwesecccesesl $2,229 922,520 35 
Cash in the Treasury. 
Coin,...... ecccee eocccccccccccccsccosceecocces $96,517,418 36 
Currency......... aebeado bho < cn sccctrens 9,483,860 18 


Special deposits held for redemption of 
certificates of deposit, as provided by 


WP asccsceacccosececensqiteeses Saqhedesedeee 31,000,000 00 
Divas sctccuicccssbaauscstunnasbacaens $37,001,278 54 
Debt, Less Cagh in the Treasury. 
December Ist, 1876..........cceceessese +. .$2,089,336,199 42 
SADOATY ME, Woo oe sss Steecececcsees 2,092,921,241 81 
Increase of debt during the month.,.... $3,585,142 39 
Decrease of debt since June 30th, 1876.... 6,518,103 18 


Bonds Issued to the Pacific Railroad Companies, Interest 
Payable in Lawful Money. 
Principal outstanding...................06 $64,623,512 00 


Interest accrued and not yet paid....... 1,938,705 36 
Interest paid by the United States....., 32,080,218 42 
Interest repaid by transportation of 
SE Wa tienen cs Bdencdasstddscccses 7,004,507 46 
Balance of interest paid by: the United 
States.......... Coe deccesccccvevcvccsces e+» 25,075,710 96 


This shows anincrease of the debt dur- 
ing December to the amount of $3,585,142. - 
39, and a total decrease since the 30th of 
last June to the amount of $6,518,103 18. 
The increase of debt during the last month 
isdue to a large falling off in revenue 
receipts. 








DRY GOODS. 


Tne weather succeedingthe holidays has 
been so very severe that general trade has 
been to a great extent interrupted by it; 
but the indications of reviving business in 
dry goods are all highly favorable and all 
classes are greatly encouraged. The out- 
look is in every respect more favorable 
than it has been at the commencement of 
the year since 1873. There are a good 
many buyers in town already from the 
South and West; but the actual operations 
have not yet been onan active scale. There 
are a good many new firms entering upon 
business,a good many changes in old houses, 
and a good many well-known names have 
disappeared altogether from the ranks of 
the dry-goods dealers. The dissolutions of 
partnerships on the 1st inst. were to the ex- 
tent of thirty-two. The new special partner- 
ships are few, being only four; but they are 
important ones, viz.: Messrs. Pomeroy & 
Plummer.—Composed of Wm. L. Pomeroy, 
John F. Plummer, and A. T. Plummer as 
gencral partners, and Sanford Blackinton as 
special partner, in the sum of one hundred 
thousand dollars, and to expire December 
8ist, 1879. Messrs. Grosvefior & Co.— 
Composed of James B. M. Grosvenor and 
Charles M. Carpenter as general partners, 
and J. Harsen Rhoades. as special partner, 
in the sum of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, to terminate on December 31st, 1878. 
Messrs. Wilmerding, Hoguet & Co.—Com- 
posed of Robert J. Hoguet, John C. Wil- 
merding, George C. Eyland, John Currie 
Wilmerding, C. Vannier, and H. L. Hoguet, 
Jr., as general partners, and Henry L. 
Hoguet and John D. Wilmerding as special 
partners, in the sum of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars each, to terminate December 
81st, 1879. Messrs. John Paret & Co.— 
Composed of John Paret and Frederick E. 
Bacon as general partners, and Wilson G. 
Hunt as special partner, in the sum of one 
hundred thousand dollars, to expire De- 
cember 3ist, 1879. The new firms are six 
in number. The new partners admitted to 
old firms are eighteen. The members of 
firms retiring from business are thirteen, 
and among them is Mr. John J. Donaldson, 
who retires from the firm of H. B. Claftin 
& Co:; Mr; Charles; M. Howard, well 
known in connection with the ‘‘ Freeman 
Prints,” for which Messrs. Pomeroy & 








Plummer are the agents, is now in the man- 


agement of the account, assisted by Mr. 
George F. Moore. 

These numerous changes, however, do 
not tell the whole story of the changes and 
revolutions in the dry goods business of 
this city for the year, as a much larger 
number will doubtless be announced on the 
1st of February. 

There have been .a.large number of small 
failures recently, and some of them of a 
character to create a feeling of distrust 
toward firms not of a well-established rep- 
utation. 

The history of the dry goods business 
during the past three years is full of in- 
struction, but little profit is to be gained by 
reading statistical statements. To the 
young, hopeful, enterprising, and indus- 
trious the prospect is full of promise, and 
fortunes are to be made by the same exer- 
cise of tact and prudence which has hereto- 
fore led to successes. The better way is to 
forget the disasters of the past and em- 
brace the opportunities that are always of- 
fering to the vigilant and prudent merchant. 

The markets are generally in a very good 
condition and prices of staple productions 
of every description are firm, with a rising 
tendency. 

In New England some of the cotton and 
woolen mills have been compelled to work 
short time, on account of a scarcity of 
water. aad 

Brown sheetings and shirtings continue 
in steady demand at firm quotation. There 
has been less variation in these goods dur- 
ing the past year than in any other descrip- 
tion of domestic manufactures. The mar- 
ket is very strong and the supply in first 
hands hardly equal to the current wants of 
the trade. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are more 
active, with increased sales from the agents 
at steady prices. 

Print-cloths are rather more quite; but 
the best extra standards, 64x64, are steady 
at 434 cents 

Prints arein better demand, and the sales 
from first hands are on the increase for 
shirtings and dark and medium fancies. 
The prices of all the different makes are 
very firm, and in some styles a fractional 
advance has been established. 

Ginghams are without special change. 
The demand is quiet, but prices are firm 
and the tendency is to higher figures. 

In colored cottons there is no special 
movement; but there is a fair demand for 
denims, tickings, stripes, and checks. 
Cheviots and cottonades are rather quiet and 
without change of prices. 

Dress goods, hosiery, shawls, and skirts 
are all quiet, the season not being favorable 
to anything like activity. Prices, however, 
are without quotable changes. 

Woolen goods for men’s wear are, as 
usual at this season, in a quiet condition. 
There are some buyers in the market for 
spring weights; but the sales are not on a 
large scale. The clothiers manifest a cau- 
tious disposition; but they are making 
selections of some of the more desirable 
styles of cassimeres and suitings, which ‘are 
offered by agents in very tempting variety. 

Worsted coatings and cotton-warp wor- 
steds are in fair demand, with considerable 
sales at steady prices. 

In other descriptions of woolens there is 
but little doing, although the prospects of a 
lively trade when the season fairly opens 
are very flattering. 

As usual at this season, the dealings in 
foreign goods of all descriptions are very 
limited. The recent heavy decline in the 
premium on gold renders it unsafe to with- 
draw anything from the custom-house 
stores on which duties have tobe paid. On 
Monday gold sold down to 1064, a decline 


of 5% per cent. since the commencement of 


last year and the lowest point that has 
been touched since the great advance took 
place in the first year of the Rebellion. 
The market must be well cleared of nearly 
every description of foreign dry goods, for 
the importations last year were over $19,- 
000,000 less than during the previous year, 
$26,000,000 less than in 1874, and $34,000,- 
000 less than in 1878. The falling off in the 
importations were mostly in cotton and in 
woolen fabrics. The heaviest importations 
of foreign dry goods in any one year were 
in 1872, when they amounted to the enorm- 
ous sum of $187,000,000, which will proba- 





bly never be equaled again, even if our 
population were doubled, for we are every 
year getting into a position where we can 
clothe, as well as feed, our own people. 
rrr 
LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 
IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, January 8th, 1876. 

















PRINTS. 
Albion ......... G - PRR ica das sce 7 
MRE Mi. bind oc 61¢|Mallory ........... 7 
American.......... Manchester........ 7 
Amoskeag........- 644 |Merrimack, D...... 7 
Arnold ........... . (|Oriental........... 
Cocheco, L..... peal Ss WOMGe nics. dec 7 
Dunnells.......... 7 |Richmond. ....... 7 
Freeman.. ...... : Simpson’s Mourn’g 7 
G & Co ...... BIND. ct nas esace 7 
G —~speeaiens 6% amsutta ........ 5K 
Hamilton ........ Washington....... 7 
GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag........ - 91¢\Lancaster.......... gt 
Belfast ............ oe Namaske.......... is 
Bates.........2.008 ys Renfrew .........- 104g 
GHEGMOWs co ccccecve Southwark........ 74 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, A, 4-4 81¢|Lawrence, LL...... 
a Ts eg ree ne 
Se So Sy 4 ae XX.... 8 
o D +447 XXX... 94 
« Lb, 446 \Lyman,E, 44 8 
“o V, S47 assachusetts : 
Sean “me ns B 
ugus' » é 
“ 34 644 
Appleton, A, 44 8% 
= N, 34 7 
Bedford R. 3-4 5!|Medford, 44 7 
Boot, FF.. fe 
© ~ Bees 
la A ain 
wae MacaesNicces 
Broadway, tH 
Cabot, A, 4H 
Ww, 44 7 - Ri ig 
Crescent Mills, Ait Rs Pacific, Extra..... 8 
R.. 934|Pepperell, E....... 8g 
2 rae pi sages 7 
Continental, C...... 8l¢ i a as 
“ Bice: gig} | 6 
Dwight, X........ 6 “ 7-417 
clini << eee 6xl =“ 8-4 19 
“ Biss .cca 7 “ 9-4 2 
Exeter, A, 447 ” 10-4 25 
ss 7-8 614 Pequot, dace saxo 9 
Great Falls, 8..... Og © | Ditives..i 10 
“ a: >) eee 14 
Ps | ee i eee 6 
Harrisburg, J ee 7 \Pocasset : 
Baws 6% Canoe, 44 8 
- Maks 5% Meena tan ceneas 53% 





Hyde Park, Stan’d. 8 
“ x 








XXX.. 81¢\Salmon Falls, E... 61¢ 
Indian Head, 44 874 /Stark, Y ey 816 
= = 34 7 LF Pe 7% 
Indian Orchard : Swift River ...... 61g 
yy eee 9 |Tremont, CC...... 6% 
Wi eccdece 744) Utica, 44 12k¢ 
ba Bakes wae . 9-4 2714 
oe 6 . 10 30 
Laconia, ai: Kahan .. 8 |Wachusett, 30-in.. 7 
p . eceescoe f rm oa o< 11K 
sacbeces in. 
AO OT Bee ek a s ¥ - 48-in. .13 
Langley, A....... . 74| Waltham, P.......11 
~ Standard. 8 § 9-4 20 
Laurel, eee oa i 104 2234 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin : Langdon, 4-4 12 
AA 4-4 1114] Lonsdale, 4-4 1088 
4-4 10 “  Cambric,44 131¢ 
Amoskeag, A, 4410 |Masonville, 4 1044 
Zz, -8 61¢| Maxwell, 44 138 
Bay Mills, 44 10%) “ Linen Finish 14 
Bartlett, A 44 101¢|N. Y. Mills, 4413 
Ballou& Son, 44 8!¢)New Market,A,4-4 88 
n> “  30-in 7 Gentes T¢ 
Nashua, E, 4410 
P, 42-in...11% 
- W, 45-in. .134¢ 





Pepperell, 6-4 17 


iiiiaain weet 
Blackstone,AA44 91 





7-419 
Blackstone River.. 8 ie 8-4 221¢ 
Cabot, 7-8 8 «“ 25 
> 9 br 10+4 27 
Ot ae scat 11 |Red Bank, 44 7 
« 46-in. 121 “ 78 6% 
Canoe, Slaterville, 4+ : 
Clinton, CCC. .44 — 7-8 
C, 44 9 |Tuscarora, 44 13% 
Dwight: Utica Nonpareil : 
Cambric, 4412 4-4 13 
Linen Fintsh..4 {| . 5-4 18 
Forestdale, 44 9g) - = 6-4 2214 
Fruit of the Loom: - 84 25 
4-4 10144 “ 9-4 29 
Fearless, 44 9 « 10+4 82 
Green, G, -44 7 |Wauregan, No. 1.,11 
Great Falls, feos . Wamsutta, ++ 1234 
«  « ‘Al"7l) 8 { Williamsville, 4-4 12, 
= «AA... 9 |White Rock, 4411 
« —Q..1110%%|Whitinsville, 44 9 
Gola Medal, . 8 hai be is 
m, 
sy 84 
Hope, HE OM O42 
Semper rom 6 ae be 104 2% 
DENIMS. ? 
Amoskeag.....:..-17 |Otis, CC........... 1 
Blue Hil. Seno USs ..10 |Pearl River........ 1 4 
Columbia, Heavy... aa Warren, . tadéb 196 
Everett. ........... dvisinds 
Haymaker....... «. 946 ff be et err. 
5-3) ROME oe Ce prtephn 
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Amoskeag...11 @12 |Otis, BB.....10 
American:... 9 @l0-|}Massabesic. .12 oem 
Dexter, A...— @l4. |Pittsfield... 
“ “B...— “@12 Thorndike, B. TK 13 
Hamilton... ..101¢@11}¢/Uncasville,A, 9 en 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA...164¢|Hamilton, D...... 12 
se Aqsa Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 
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Oe AB arccee 8 York, 30-inch...... 12K 
Hamilton.......... 13 “© 32-inch......15 
CORSET JEANS, 
Amoskeag......... $4 | Laconia... - 946 
Androscoggin. .... Lawrence, ‘Satteen. 10 
Canoe River....... ? |Naumkeag: 
Hyde Park........ 814] Satteens....... 9 
Indian Orchard.... 8 !Pepperell. ...... . 1044 
Kearsarge......... 9 | 
BROWN DRILLS. 
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ENORMOUS BARGAINS 


WILSON & GREIG, 


NO. 771 BROADWAY, CORNER 79TH 8ST. 
SEMI-ANNUAL CLEARING SALE. 


REDUCTION REAL AND LIBERAL, 


as they — SMaprines to close out all their winter 
ock, regardless of cost. The 


GREATEST BARGAINS EVER OFFERED 
IN CLOAKS, COSTUMES, AND FURS. 


Also CLOTHS, DRES3 GOODS, MOURNING GOODS 
a SILKS, LACES, and EMBROIDERIES. 


ADIES’, CHILDREN’S, and INFANTS’ FUR- 
NISHING "GOODS of _ all kinds, TRIMMINGS, 
FRINGES, BUTTONS, Erc. 


WILSON & GREIG. 


BABIES. 


We manufacture of the best materials everything 
required for infants’ ar* young children’s wear, at 
reasonable prices. Ladies’ own materials made up. 
Richly-made Sacques for Children 


A SPECIALTY. 
EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway and 13 E. 19th St. 





Infants’ complete Warbrobes... ............000-- 265 00 
Single Articles at equally Low Prices. 

Furnished Baby-baskets.........-....seeeeseceesees 9 00 
Unfurniohed . .......cccccccccccvescoccccccceseeccsses 5 00 





R.H.MACY & CO. 
BLACK DRESS SILKS 


A SPECIALTY. 


UNLIKE any other establishment in the country. 
FOREIGN GOODS. FANCY GOODS, and 
NOVELTIES? EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS B AIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 
l4ra ST. AND 6H AV., NEW YORK. 


A. SELIG 


3 
813 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Just received, a large importation of Ls Spears and 
a BRAIDS, PEARL EDGE N 

READS, also black and colored TWIST “and 
CHENILLE ® FRINGES, TITAN BRAIDS, Buttons 
and Ornaments, Berlin Yor Nee Worsted ‘Embroid- 
eries, and all materials for NEKDLEWORK, at the 
lowest prices. Samples sen 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO., 


IMPORTERS, 
INVITE the ATTENTION of BUYERS to THEIR 
STOCK of all the 
LATEST NOVELTIES 
in Rich ey and t Flowers 
Fancy an pertee Feathers, and 
ber Trimmings; 
Bridal Bete 7 Veils; 


Flo Garnita 
FOR WEDDING and Be oe ‘COSTUMES, ay 
RANGED to ORDER.” 


Vases and Baskets filled. van. na Tropical 
Leaf Plants “A Special 
To the Trade and Prt neseg a Discount. 
THE PARBIAR FLOWER_COMPANY, 
e Clery, ~~ 


ast Fanos sy oot 
FOUR DOO 3” beds ays UNIVERSIT PLACH 


w Yo 
1. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


CARPETS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


GEORGE E. L. HYATT, 


271 age 273 CANAL STREET 
ough to 31 Howard 8t.), 
now offers at retail at reduced prices, new stock of 
carpets, as follo 


AXMIN STERS, BODY BRUSSELS, 
VELVETS, TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 


3-PLY INGRAIN CARPETS, OIL- 
CLOTHS, RUCS, AND MATTINGS. 

















MISFIT CARPETS. 


is, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also Stair Carpets, Velvet Rugs, 


eCrumb-clethe Oil-Cloths. ete., very che 
12 ‘pentialin ON sSsTRE NEw. ORK. 
scked und sent to.any part of the United States free of charges 


Carpets carefull 
ear SEND ah PRIOE-LIST 


ap at the Old P 


J. A. BENDALL. 
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Commercial, 


ECONOMIC ABSTINENCE. 


THE advocates of temperance talk about 
abstinence, even total abstinence, from the 
use of intoxicating liquors, as the true 
remedy for drunkenness. We have no 
doubt that their theory isright. Those who 
totally abstain from the use of these liquors 
as a beverage art in no danger of becoming 
drunkards. 

This, however, is not the sense in which 
economists employ the term ‘‘ abstinence.” 
By this word they mean “the act of ab- 
staining from the personal use of wealth 
with a view to employing it in productive 
industry,” combined with whatever de- 
gree of risk may attend upon the act. 
This is the economic abstinence of the 
capitalist who embarks any portion of his 
capital in the work of production. He ab- 
stains from any other use of that capital. 
As its proprietor and owner, he foregoes all 
other uses ard all other services which it 
might render him, in order to make this 
particular use-of it. If; the laborer who 
works for wages endures the toil of labor 
for the wages that he expects to receive, so 
the capitalist who employs and pays for the 
labor devoies his capital to the business in 
which the labor is engaged. Im doing so, 
he denies to himself the privilege of all 
other uses of that capital. He cannot 
spend it on personal enjoyments or loan it 
for an interest income. This one use 
necessitates for the time being a total eco- 
nomic abstinence from all other uses. 

The capital thus used, we will suppose, 
is invested in buildings, machinery, uten- 
sils, and raw material, and in supplying in 
advance of any returns a wages fund 
with which to pay for labor. The contin- 
gencies of risk are assumed by the capital- 
ist. All this is done not for the luxury of 
the thing, not as a charity to workingmen, 
not as a general benevolence to society; 
but as the meuns of realizing that pecuni- 
ary reward which we call profit. Profit or 
gain on the capital thus withdrawn from 
ailother uses and applied to this specific 
use supplies the economic motive by which 
the capitalist is governed. He wou'd not 
build a factory, buy machinery, aod pay 
for labor, thus absorbing a considerable 
amount of capital in these processes, and, 
in addition thereto, take all the risks of 
loss, if he did not expect to make money 
by the operation. The capital is his own, 
and as such subject to his 1, as rea'ly 
asthe muscles of the lab his own; 
and if the latter employs his muscles and 
skill in earning wages, then the capitalist 
has an equal right to employ his capital for 
profit. The motive.of the one is just as 
legitimate as that of the other. 

Moreover, if labor has a right to seek for 
itself the best terms and get for its service 
all it can, under the law of supply and de- 
mand, then capital has the same right to 
seek for itself the largest profit, under the 
same law. Economically considered, both 
interests have a perfect right to consult 
their own interests, subject, of course, to 
those limitations which are imposed by their 
respective rights and the general claims of 
justice. Never, except by perversion, is 
there apy war between capital and labor. 
The man who has nothing but labor to sell 
needs a buyer, in the person of the cap- 
italist; and so he who has capital to sell for 
labor needs a buyer of capital, in the person 
of the laborer. The two classes mutually 
make a market for each other, and neither 
is independent of the other. Profit being 
the motive of the capitalist, the more pros- 
perous he is in his business the more labor 
he will want, and the more he will have the 
means of buying, and, hence, the better will 
it be for those who are in the market as the 
sellers of labor. When men are out of em- 
ployment, and their families are starving for 
the want of something to do, nothing is so 
important to them as economic abstinence 
on the part of capitalists. What they want 
is wages for their services; and, in order to 
this end, somebody must need their serv 
ices, and this necessity springs only from 
the existénce and profitable activity of those 
industries that reguire their services, _ 

Nothing can be more insane than the 
stupid notion of many workingmen that 
they are consulting their own interests when 
they are denouncing and fighting capital 








or organiziag virtual conspiracies to coerce 
it, contrary to the naturallaw of supply and 
demand. They are dependent on capital 
for their daily bread; and if they succeed 
in destroying its. motive for economic ab- 
stinence, they equally. succeed in achieving 
the delightful millennium of having hungry 
stomachs with nothing to fill them. The 
selfishness of every workingman ought to 
be too sagacious to embark in any such 
folly. There is no state of things so con- 
ducive to the real interests of labor as that 
in which capital has the strongest motive 
for employing labor. This will create a 
demand for the only thing which. the la- 
borer has to sell. 


THE SURPLUS OF THE GENSWA 
AWARD. | 


Tue Court of Alabama Claims, organ- 
ized under the authority of Congress, has 
finished its work, and by limitation of 
time ceased to exist, leaving between eight 
and nine millions of the fund undistributed, 
which is more than one-half of the amount 
paid by Great Britain. There: certainly 
has been gross blundering somewhere, or 
else there would benosuchsurplus. Either 
the Geneva Arbitrators greatly erred in the 
sum which they awarded or its distribu- 
tion has not been conducted according to 
the principles established in making the 
award. lEither Great Britain paid too 
much, and was practically cheated, or the 
Government has failed to carry out in good 
faith the purposes for which the money was 
awarded and paid. 

There are some facts on this subject that 
admit of no reasonable dispute, and among 
these we name the following: 1. That the 
Geneva Arbitrators were authorized by the 
Washington Treaty to award a gross sum, 
and that they did award $15,500,000 as the 
amount to be paid by Great Britain. 2. 
That, in making this award, they excluded 
all consequential damages and all claims on 
the ground of war premiums, and included 
only private losses. 3. That they limited 
these losses to those occasioned by the Ala- 
bama, the Florida, and the Shenandoah 
after her recruitment at Melbourne, which 
are the only losses charged to any fault on 
the part of the British Government. 4, 
That such losses within this limitation as 
had been paid by the insurance companies, 
amounting in round numbers 'o some five 
millions of dvilars, were included in the 
estimate and formed a part of the basis for 
making the aggregate award. 5. Twat, the 
original losers having been thus reimbursed 
by the insurance compunies, the latter were 
subrogated by a well-estavlished principle 
of commercial law to all the rights of the 
former as they would have existed but for 
such reimbursement, and, hence, in law and 
equity, stood in their place and became the 
proprietors of their claims. 6. That the 
Government requested these companies to 
make out a statement of their claims for 
losses paid, that such a statement was made, 
and that the Government presented the 
same to the Geneva Tribunal as forming a 
part of the case of the United States, and 
then in the gross sum received the amount 
awarded on the basis of these claims. 

These facts lead in the most direct man- 
ner to the conclusion that the parties for 
whom the award was made and in whose 
benalf it was claimed should receive the 
money, Without any discrimination or favor- 
itism among them. ‘To pay the money or 
any portion of it to any other parties, or to 
withnoid it from these parties, or from any 
class of them, is, in plain English, simply 
an act of naked and unoqualitied fraud. It 
is bad faith toward Great Britain, it is false 
to the principles upon which the award 
was made, and in respect to the parties in 
jured thereby it is a flagrant. violation of 
their rights. This is precisely the offense 
against public honor and against justice 
which the Government has hitherto perpe- 
trated upon the insurance companies, by 
excluding them from a legal and equitab.e 
participation in thisfund. The legislation 
of Congress in relation to these companies 
is a disgrace to the country. It presents 
the Government in the attitude of adopt- 
ing one theory when making its claims and 
receiving the award, and then repudiating 
this theory when distributing the sum 
awarded. Ifthis theory is false now, then 
it was false when urged upon the Geneva 
Arbitrators; aod, if so, then the Govern- 
ment received some five millions of dollars 
from Great Britain upon a wholly false 
claim. 

National honor and every principle of 
justice baperaively demand that the Gov- 
ernment should pay these hitberto rejected 
claims of the insurance companies, 
if it will not do so, then-a sense of decency 
requires it toreturn the fuods thus withheld 
to Great Britain. They belong to Great 
Britain, and not to the United States, since 
upon this theory they were paid to the:lat- 





ter by mistake; and,no honorable govern- 
ment will take advantage of~such a mis- 
take. To apply them to any other purpose 
or use them as a subsidy to Ameri¢am ship- 
builders, as; the. President is reported, to 
have suggested, is simply to perpetuate the 
fraud and the dishonor. The money was 
not paid for charitable purposes, or for na- 


| tional purposes, or for avy purposes other 


than those. explicitly expressed in the 
award; and, unless thus used, it should be 
paid back to Great Britain. 


NATIONAL DEBTS. 


A RECENT number of the Westminster 
Review gives the following statistical record 
in respect to national debts, extending from 
1715 to the last year: 











. £300,000,000 
a1t—-Greas ee 


United States .... 
Britisn India...... 36 
1815—Great Britain.............. 
Europes..-.... cece 


£506,000,000 


United States .., 
Other American..... 
British India 


ay ae Pe 
British India........ .. ... 





The list here presented, if expressea in 
dollars, gives an aggregate of about twenty- 
three thousand millions of dollars. More 
than one-half of this enormous national in- 


debtedness has, according to the above 
statement, been contracted since 1848, or in 
a period of less than thirty years. The 
populations of the nations owing the chief 
part of this huge sum are less than seven 
hundred millions. The debt, if distributed 
equally among them, would amount to 
about thirty-two dollars for every man, 
woman, and child of the whole number. 
Actual war aud the vast expense of keeping 
up war establishments in the time of peace, 
added to the cost of sustaining a luxurious 
aristocra:y, constitute the chief source to 
which these national burdens are to be 
traced. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1s7?7. 


Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with Tuk INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular rates given for Taz INDEPEND- 
ENT. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 





premiums, postage paid. tell 
AQAOMIRTING 05 ii iecsiiveeticvc css $130 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Montbly..............06. 360 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 300 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 360 4 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book ( with chromo 


Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 


engraving ‘The Rustic 

WOME Povcues sess esses os oe” 
Ladies’ Journal...........0se00. 7360 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... - 360 400 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 6800 
National Sunday-school Teacher, 100 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 460 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 275 300 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 360 400 
Sunday Magazine................ 230 2% 
Dn RAS As Pe 360 400 
The Nation (new subs.).......... 47% 520 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 135 160 
The Mlustrated Christian Weekly. 225 250 
The Chtidtian: 5.030. 56606 0.08 0d. 80 10 


Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 810 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 450, 5 00 


Turf, Field, and Farm...... seeeee 450 85 00 
Forest and Stream............... 350 400 
Eclectic Magazine........ sowece -- 450 500 
Waverley M BR Prypesipors 450 500 


“Wide Aw ane 5 ny 19 30 
Magazine for Young People.. 
New York Semi-Weekly Post... -- 260 300 


ts POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
information by applying to us. 





“The Mother’s Joy’’)........ 270 300 
Harper’s Magazine..............: 360 400 
Harper’s Weekly. .........0ccc00. 360 400 
eg | See eee 3 60 4 00 
Home Journal. 06. .sccsccoccccoce 260 300] 





PREMIUMS. 


WE still offer, to those who prefer, any one of 
the following PREMIUMS, all postage paid, 
to subscribers who send $3 for 1 year’s sub- 
scription in advance (either new or renewal) viz. 
Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 

and Sacred Songs.” 

‘Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large ;®teel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

‘‘ Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x3814. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Grant and Wilson.” Fine Steel En- 
gravings. By Ritchie. A 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin- 
coln at the White House.” 

Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0,. Box 2787, New York City. 








The Fuiepentent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute protection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. . 





5:2 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... $3.00 
26 “6 ~ a 1.50 
1 3 “ “ “ 0.75 
52 . after 3 months, - 3.50 
52 - after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 


PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 


SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O0. Box 2787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1,—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another's 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher niay con- 
tinue to send it wntil payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 





Ordinary Advertisements. Last Plaged: Business Notices 
Rs cx Sd i. diane = <0 i Sa wcivaianies Atte 
4times month). ‘70c.| 4 times (one month) . ‘8c. 


(one 
3 “ (three months, 65. |13 (three mo: ). 
2% “ (six ~ 600.):6 {Sor 4 
52 “ (twelve “ 0e.\52 “ (twelve * 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Pid caetntaninsipiniennces eeibennigntelll 
4 times (one 
a =< <f 
le six 
§ “ (twelve “ 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICES..... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES....TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
LINE. 





RELIGIOUS NOTICES......... ...FIPTY CENTS A LINE. 


MARRIAGES AND D&ATHS, not exceeding four lines, 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 


Payments for advertising must be made in advance. 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City, 


P.-0. Box 2787, 
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SONG OF THE CRADLE. 
BY M. D. BRINE. 











SING-SONG-LULLABY, rockaby, 

Off to the “‘ Land of Nod’*Baby shall go; 
Mother is near, with her foot ov the rocker, 
Chanting and humming her lullaby-o! 


Yonder I see it, the oaken carved bedstead, 
Towering disdainfully over my head. 

Little I envy its carvings and trimmings, 
Though I am “ only the cradle,” ’tis said. 


What knows my neighbor of baby’s sweet 
dreaming, 

Nestled ’mid pillows here on my breast, 

While to the chant of the lullaby tender 

Mother and I rock the baby to rest? 


Now the dream-angels hover about him, 

Dimpliag his cheeks with the thought of a 
smile, 

On the dear mother-face gently reflected, 

As she sits singing and watching the while. 


Sing-song-lullaby, rockaby. 

Cradling the baby, I cradle a king. 

Wee little monarch, I joy in my mission ; 
Comfort and peace to the household I bring. 





A GOLDEN CHAIN. 


BY MRS L. H. BLAKE, 








FLORA GILBERT'S birthday, came on the 
first of November. She was accustomed to 
having valuable presents from the aunt 
whose name she bore; therefore, she was 
not surprised when the. expressman 
brought to the door a large box, directed to 
her. She was exceedingly pleased, how- 
ever, as any young lady might well be, 
when she found in it a beautiful, glossy 
sealskin sacque, of the richest brown hue, 
with a muff and boa to match. 

‘‘ What a treasure Aunt Flora is!” she 
exclaimed, as she tried them on. 

“What will you do with your black 
Astrachan cloak, my dear?” said her 
mother. ‘‘You do not need it for every- 
day wear and it is about as good as. new.” 

“‘T don’t know, Mother. It does not 
seem nice beside these.” 

‘But it would seem nice te some one 
whehad nothing so good,” 


After a while, when ‘the new furs had 


been sufficiently admired and were laid 
away, Flora had a plan to propose, 

‘* Mother, how would it do to send my 
black Astrachan to Cousin Annie Wild? 
She has gone to boarding-school, you 
know, this fall; and I doubt if. she has any- 
thing fora cloak as handsome as that would 
be, even.if it isn’t quite new.” 

**T think that would be a very good plan, 
indeed. And it liad best be sent at once, for 
it is time for winter cloaks,” was her 
mother’s reply. 





‘‘ Rosie, dear, won’t you keep an eye on 
the baby, and set the table for tea, too, if 
you can. I want to get this jacket ready to 
try on before dark,” said busy Mrs. Wild to 
her second daughter, who had just come in 
from school. Annie, the oldest, was ex- 
pected home from boarding-school that 
Friday night, to spend the Sabbath. Mrs. 
Wild, like many another country minister’s 
wife, was very much gifted in the line of 
making over old clothes; and, if she had 
not. the philosopher’s stone, that would 
turn everything into gold, she had a rare 
talent for transmutation of another sort. 
When one child had worn out the feet of a 
pair of stockings beyond mending, the 
legs of the same, by some sleight..of hand, 
immediately became whole’ stockings for 
the next in size. The father’s ‘worn-out 
underflannels, by the same magic, 
next appeared as the baby’s petticoat. An 
old best coat-of Father's, or even a pair of 
pants, shiny and threadbare, of course, 
was nearly equivalent to a blank order at 
Oak Hall to, this household): magician. 
Many were the suits for the little’ boys and 
the jackets for the girls that came out of 
such material, glossy and new-looking, by 
the aid of the dye-tub and the pressing 
iron. Time would fail me should I at- 
tempt to tell of the dresses that contained 
“twenty-eight pieces in the waist and nev; 
er showed one,” or of the new kinds: of 
trimming invented to cover darns and 80 
forth, But of late Mrs. Wild had felt 
romewhat discouraged. 

‘*Kither my skill is failing or the chil- 
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‘dren are getting too large for it. I caii’t 
‘make a dress out.of, nothing Annie or 
Rose, as I used to,” she said, after tea, that 
Friday night, as'she tried on the jacket she 
was trying to make for Annie.’ Every fac- 
ulty had been exercised to fit out Annie, as 
to her wardrobe, when she went to school, 
in September; and now winter was almost 
‘upon them, and a cloak was really essen- 
tial. Mrs, Wild thought she had. succeed- 
ed; but it was too short to look well— 
Annie was getting so tall. 

“I made it as long asI possibly could; 
and I don’t see but it will have to do,” said 
the mother. 

‘I wish you could have a new cloak, 
and let Rose have this; but it is no use to 


wish for that this year.” 

‘“‘Never mind, Mother,” said Annie, 
cheerfully. ‘I can get along very well 
with this. There’s Father.” And she ran 


to meet him 

‘* Here’s an express bundle for you, An- 
nie,” said the father, reading: ‘‘ Miss An- 
nie Wild, Heath Station.” . 


Of course, you and I know what it 
was, although we did not see Mrs. Gilbert 
put in a pretty brown merino dress, and 
Flora a pair of winter gloves anda new 
neck-tie, along with the black Astrachan 
cloak. Annie was*t6o"much pleased to say 
much; but Rose danced about for joy. 
‘““NowI can have that jacket,” she said. 
‘‘And, Mother, now mayn’t I send my 
plaid shaw! in the home-missionary barrel?” 

Mrs. Wild had been exceedingly disap- 
pointed about. that jacket, and perhaps 
that was the reason why she cried a little 
just then. But she looked a great deal 
less anxious than before, when she had 
| wiped her, eyes.and answered Rose’s ques- 
' tion. 

‘* Yes, dear; and I am very glad we can 
spareit now. Itis a nice little shawl for 
somebody.” 





There is one more link in this golden 
chain of helpfulness that I must record; and 
it is the last, sofar as I know, But we never 
know where or what is the real end of such 
| influences, or if they ever really end. 


The little plaid shaw! found its way into 
the family. of a good old missionary, away 
out on the Western frontier. He had been 
working on the frontier all his life, moving 
westward as it moved, gathering up the scat- 
tered settlers into church, helping them to 
build a sanctuary; and, when civilization 
had overtaken them, so far as to drive 
hardship away, he.always had felt the in- 
ward call to push opin the advance again. 

*« There are plenty of men who will take 
a second-hand church. My work is to 
make beginnings,” he would say; and the 
list of perils and hardships he had gone 
through would almost rival St. Paul’s, 
though they were of a somewhat different 
nature. 

His family now consisted only of his wife 
and little orphan grand-daughter, Sophie. 
The next missionary east of them had the 
barrel from Heath Station, and sent a part of 
its contents to Father Krantz. So little 
Sophie had the shaw]; and a happy and com- 
fortable little girl it made of her that cold 
winter, when she went out—to school? Bless 
you! There wasn’t a school within thirty 
miles of them. No; but she used to go out 
with her grandmother to pick up wood in 
the edge of the timber; she. used to help 
feed the chickens‘and bossy-calf; and some- 
times her grandfather would take ‘her on 
horseback before him when he went to 
hold a meeting in a log cabin six miles 
away. 

One Sabbath day in February Father 
Krantz started alone to hold a meeting, for 
it was too cold for Sophie to go. 

“*You may have my new shawl, Grand- 
pa, to tie over your ears and about your 

neck,” said she, bringingit out to him. And 
he wrapped it all about his head and neck, 
and said: 
: “Thank you, my dear. This will keep 
out this blustering wind nicely.” 

Before noon it began to snow, still being 
very cold. Father Krantz usually came 
home before dark; but this time these who 
watched for him from the one little window, 
that would keep freezing over so as to hide 
the view, hoped that he Kad’ not’started to 
come home at all, the storm Was’ so blind- 
ine and ihe deine Cope. So, asking God 

to care for them and him, they went to bed, 
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though too siixiotis to sleep; Tn thé, 
time Father Krantz had. started, for, 
quite early in the afternoon; ' to his 

knowledge of’ the way and’ his’ little 

pony. But the storm was more bewilder- 

ing than he, had,ever before experienced, 

The wind was intensely cold and the drifts 

were like hills. He lost his reckoning of 
the way, and, after hours of struggling, his 
exhausted horse fell in a drift, and no exer- 

tions could get him on his feet‘again. The 
old man worked his way through, after long 
effort, and tried to go on-aloue, But his 
strength was soon used up, and he too sank 
down unconscious in the snow, which 
rapidly covered him up; and you would 

have said that rescue,was impossible, could 
you have looked abroad over that wild, 

white waste of country, with night closing 
in. But God had not forgotten the good 
old;man nor the faithful watchers praying 
in the little log house miles away. The 
largest house in all that region was only an 
eighth of a mile away; but it was hidden by 
the drifts and the. storm. But its master 
had been out that day to the meeting, with 
his strong pair of oxen; and, although greatly 
belated by the storm and benumbed by 
the cold, he had kept his way by using a 
pocket compass, and was almost home, 
when he saw something dark on the snow 
ahead of him. It flapped in the wind, and 
so was not quite buried by the snow. He 
jumped from his sled and soon had hold of 
it. It was the corner of the‘ little plaid 
shawl; and, of course, he soon had the 
good missionary on his sled, and; as it, was 
but a few moments since he had fallen 
there and the house was so near, he was 
soon restored to consciousness. 

And the saving of this good man’s life 
was not the last link in this golden chain, 
for he still lives to preach the Gospel, and 
who knows how many souls may also have 
been saved by the little plaid shawl. 
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THE FAG-END OF CHRISTMAS. 


BY JENNIE EGGLESTON ZIMMERMAN. 








Cnat and Daisy are brother and sister. 
Chat is four and a half and Daisy nearly 
three. The first time that Uncle Joe came 
to see them Chat told him that he and 
Daisy were ‘‘most twins.” 

That was a grand @ffair, that visit of 
Uncle Joe’s.. He had been away off across 
the “ Atlankit” Ocean, as Chat toid Daisy. 
They thought him a very elegant young 
man, indeed. He had a ‘handsome black 
moustache, and had to drink out of a cup 
with a ‘‘ shelf” to it, to keep the moustache 
from getting into the coffee. But Chat 
wasn’t afraid of the “‘mushtash,” nor of 
Uncle Joe either. Nothe. He just walked 
up to him and told him about Daisy’s kit- 
tens, and how Tom killed the pig, and “’at 
they was goin’ to have some o’ that very pig 
to-morrow mornin’ for breakfast, all ground 
up into sausages. You’d never know ‘it 
was a pig, Uncle Joe,” he went on; ‘‘’cause 
sausage don’t look one single speck like a 
pig.” 

Uncle Joe seemed very much surprised 
at this; and Chat concluded he had never 
tasted pig in his life. 

Daisy gazed at the Grand-uncle Joe from 
behind a chair, peeping through the back 
of it, like a squirrel through a fence. 

‘Come, Buttercup,” said Uncle as, 
holding out his hand to her, 

‘*'Tain’t Buttercup. It’s Daisy,” 
Chat. 

“Oh! Daisy, is it?” said Uncle Joe, 
‘* Well, there isn’t much difference. Come 
here, Spring Beauty, and sit on my knee.” 

But Daisy only gathered up her apron by 
the sides and held it before her face... She 
would not: have held it there very long; but 
she could see Uncle Joe very well through 
the thin white aprou, and she thought he 


said 


Uncle Joe began taking: peanuts from his’ 
pocket ‘and cracking them for Chat, she 
began to consider the best way to change 
her mind. 

She slid behind the ‘sofa, around another 
chair, crawled under the table, then behind 


just behind Uncle Joe’s elbow. It took her | 
& geod while to do this; and when st last she | 
got’ closé to his elbow he ‘and Chat were | 
very busy 
and the y ddeske” Ocean, all the while 
eating away at the peanuts as fast as they 





couldn’t see,her at) all. By and by, when 


the window-curtain, and’ finally came out | 


‘about wiiales and. chips | i 
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could. Poor little Daisy began to be afraid 
they would not leave a single one for her; 
but she could ii0t get ‘upicoutage enough 
to come any nearer. But presently the 
elbow began to unbend; and then the arm 
to it hung down straight beside the chair; 
and somehow, Daisy never could exactly tell 
how, but the arm just curled round her like 
an elephant’s trunk and lifted her to his 
knee. There seemed to be about a bushel 
of peanuts in Uncle Joe’s pocket; for Daisy 
got as many as she could eat, and her poc_ 
ketful besides. 

Now Chat and Daisy are two dear little 
pets, and I love them myself quite as well 
as their Uncle Joe does; but I must confess 
that they have one serious fault. I do not 
mean just one fault between them; but one 
fault apiece. They never like to go to bed 
But it was a “‘regler rule at the Chat and 
Daisy house,” as Chat often said, mourn- 
fully, that they were to be in bed by ten 
minutes past eight. It took just so long, 
beginning when the clock struck eight, to 
undress, say ** Tender Shepherd,” 4‘ Now I 
lay me,” and ‘‘ Bless everybody” prayers, 
and be all covered up by ten minutes past 
eight. 

But there was a rebellion against the 
‘‘ regler rule” every night; and, as they had 
no nurse, either Papa or Mamma had to 
leave off sewing or reading and take them 
up to bed, This night was worse than ever, 
since they were having such a splendid 
time with Uncle Joe....Their mamma gave 
them a little more time, as Uncle Joe did 
not come every night; but she soon saw 
that they were getting entirely too many 
peanuts. So she said they must go. 

_ “Oh! Mamma,” howled both the chil- 
dren at once, ‘“‘ we want to see Uncle Joe.” 
Now their Uncle Joe is a bachelor; and, 
of course, he thinks he knows exactly how 
children ought to be brought up. And he 
did manage, beautifully. that night, I must 
confess. ‘‘Always send a. child to bed 
happy, Mary,” he said to his sister. But 
how to send them to bed happy was the 
question. It seemed impossible. This is 
how he did it. The Christmas-tree still 
stood in one corner of the room, trying to 
make the best of itself, though Christmas 
hadn’t. left it much to boast of. It 
had here-and there a red apple or a 
string of pop-corn, or a gilt bail 
Still showed through the green branches. 
A few strings, each holding the stump of a 
stick of candy, nibbled down very short, in- 
deed, still hung here and there. A good 
many of the red and green and yellow 
tapers still remained, half burned out. 
Uncle Joe went to the tree, and, taking down 
two of the bright little candlesticks, with 
half-burned-out tapers in them, told them 
that they would burn just long enough to 
light them to the Land of Nod. When they 
were made ready for bed, they thought it a 
fine thing to march off up-stairs carrying 
candles ‘‘ their own zelves”; so that Mamma 
did not have to go up to bring away the 
lamp. They like going to bed “all by their 
lonesomes” now so well that Papa has 
bought. them a whole box of tapers, and 
cut each one in half, so as to make them 
each last just long enough to ‘‘ see to go to 
sleep. by.” 
Here are some verses which Uncle Joe 
made for them the next morning: 
~ aah one oe Ss cut a caper 
“Tot roe se obed ‘by a Christmas teper 
Andi snail ——~s it in the paper, 
You may depend 
That they went ni to bed by a Christmas taper, 
The very fag-end 
siintinhilaadiesilisiih 2: 

A SPECIAL training is required for the mil- 
linery trade, as a well-meaning but eredulous 
old gentleman in Virginia City, Nevada, is now 
willing to acknowledge, according to The Gold 
Hill News. A milliner, who was unexpectedly 
summoned to Sam Francisco, begged her land- 
lord to take charge of the shop duriug her ab- 
sence. She did not have time to give hima 
schedule of prices, and her absence was pro- 
longed to ten days. The old fellow was of a 
confiding nature, and whenever the ladies came 


in to purchase feather or hat he sold the goods 
at their x... valuation, ance was there a 


livelier tra “ae mill The, store 
and might Fo 1 out doll hats 


was poe oy 
were sold for a Py tns Laces went for a 


song and ostrich 
Seradh. | 


man came to the conclusion 
justifie = reising the rent of an estabiishment 
had Bo : When the mil- 

che a Per cure she es 
‘er D he ‘eash-book, she fell to the 
floor ‘fo a fit of aggravated hysterics. Her proxy 






trade. 





saw a great light, 
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Selections. 
THEN “AND NOW. 


Here is the same old mansion, 

With its quaint, moss-covered towers, 
And the summer sunlight sleeping 

On the gleam of the garden-flowers. 


And the wild dove, far in the fir-wood, 
Cooing in monotone ; 

And the stately, silent court-yard, 
With its antique dial-stone. 


The swallows have come, as of yore, lad, 
From over the sunny sea, 

And the cup of the lily echoes 
To the hum of the wandering bee ; 


The lark, in its silvery treble, 
Sings up to the deep-blue sky; 
But the house is not as it was, lad, 
In those. dear old days gone by. 





’T was here that her garments rustled, 
Like music amidst the flowers, 

And her low, sweet, rippling laughter 
Made richer tiie ‘rosé-wreathed bowers. 


But row, in its noon-tide brightness, 
The place seems cold and dead, 

And it lies like a form of beauty 
When the light of the soul bas fled. 


All hushed is each lonely chamber 
That echoed to songs of old ; 

The chairs are now all vacant 
And the hearths are dark and cold. 


Yet the joys I had here of yore, lad, 
No heart but my own can know, 

And the glimpses of Heavett she gave me 
In this dear-home longago. 


But they went, one eve, when she left me, 
*Mid the balm of the summer air, 

There’s a grave far over the hills, lad; 
The home of my heart is there. 





ONE O'CLOCK. 


HOW AN ATTEMPT TO ESCAPE FROM 
PRISON FAILED IN MICHIGAN, YEARS 
AGO. 


He was an old man—at least seventy— 
chilled ate by the raw winds sweepin 
thestreets. He had crept to the Centra 
Station warm himself. The captain gave 
him a bite to eat, and by and by the old man 
grew loquacious, 

**T expect to die behind the bars,” he 
said, as he looked into the corridor. 

‘‘Ever been in prison?” I asked, as he 
resumed his seat. 

*« Years and years,” heanswered. ‘‘ Fact 
is, I don’t feel at home outside of the walls. 
1 was among the first fifty men in the state- 
prison at Jackson, and they’ve had me 
there, off and on, for over twenty years,” 

The old man removed his hat, co 
his few gray locks with his fingersfan 
mused: ‘‘Less:see. I was sent from De: 
troit for four years, and that’s four. I wag 
sent from Grand Rapids for eight years, 
and that makes twelve. I was sent from 
Port-Huron for three years, and that’s fif- 
teen. I went back for horse-stealing lon; 
enough to make it twenty-one years; and 
that’s pretty fair for one man, eh?” 

I was lost in amazement at his coolness. 
And pretty soon he said: 

“Use to have some exciting times out 
there. Prisoners were whipped, showered, 
and tortured, and the life-cells were always 
full. We knocked overa guard now and 
then, and I’ve been in some plots to rise 
and murder all the officials,” 

‘‘But were always frustrated,” I ob- 
served. 

‘‘Always. When it wasn’t one thing, it 
was another. The keepers would «be 
changed, or some of the men would peach, 
vr anew rule would come out that day, 
and all our plans would be knocked in the 
bead. We had one real good chance to 
clean out the prison, and it was a singular 
circumstance that baffled us. If I hada 
chew of tobacco, to keep my mouth moist, 
I'd tell you the yarn.” 

After rolling the fine-cut under his 
tongue, he went on: 

“it is a good many years back. The 
prison was new,-and the management was 
not what it is now, of course. Somebody 
was escaping every week or so, and it was 
easy enough to smuggle in money and tools 
and cook up conspiracies. here were 
179 of us, and the wickedest man in prison 
was a horse-thief.and a highway robber, 
named Ben Mason. He was in for fifteen 
years, I believe; and, feeling desperate like, 
he was as ugly as Satan. They had him in 
the kitchen as cook, and in those days the 

risoners bad little or no work and were 
ocked up, most of the time. Ben 
hadn’t been in the prison. a_ hun- 





dred days before he worked up one of. the | 


wickedest plans you ever heard of. He was 


to head a rebellion, and we were to mur. | 


der every prison official; arm as best we 
could, and then march down and plunder 
and burn the town.” 

The old man paused a moment, as the 
door opened, and then continued: 

** All the details of the plan were soon 
communicated to every convict, and every 
singie.man was agreed. Ben made a key, 
or, two.or three of them, by which 
could unlock all the cells. Only two 

ds were on duty in the corridor at 
night, and they were at one end)«°Th 
were changed at 1 o’clock at night, and it 
often happened at this hour that the new 
ards were ten or fifteen minutes. in get. 
ting in, thus leaving an interval to be 





f, Welljthe programme 
Wastor Ben Maso to unl his cell-door 
just before’1 o’clock: Heeould easily do 
that from the ‘inside, with the locks then in 
use. As the old guard passed out, he was 
to fly from door to door, He oat as many 
convicts as he had time to, and then over- 
= the new guards as ‘they came in. 

‘his done, all the convicts, would be lib- 
erated, and we would sweep the prison with 
arush. A certain Thursday night was the 
date fixed upon, and [I tell ‘you there was 
murder'in the air!” 

«He held his hands over his face, as if 
4pinking, and there was a long pause. be- 
fore he said: 

“‘Phat same Thursday afternoon, when 
every man was trembling with expectation, 
two ladies and a little girl were admitted 
as visitors. Ben Mason was that day doing 
some extra work—something that to hice 
into the yard. The ladies passed him, and 
there was something about his face, fierce 
as it was, to attract the little girl. She ran 
to him, looked up into his face, and. inno- 
cently asked: ‘Haven’t you got a litfle 
girl, too? Now, Ben did have, and’ her 
——- — — - mae a wee 

ing gras is hand to detain bim, and, 
holding up a little doll which she had car- 
ried on her arm, she’ said: ‘You may take 
this home to your little girl!’ Ben took the 
plaything from her hand; and you could 
have knocked him down with a straw. 
Though bold and bad, he was big-hearted 
and loved his wife and children. 

*‘Well, sir, he was floored. He turned 
booby right away, and I'll be hanged if I 
didn’t see big tears running down his 
cheeks. At1o’clock that night, when he 
was to let us out and head the rebellion, he 
was on his bed, hugging that doll and crying 
like a child; and so our plans were for 
nothing,.. I.think he was a regular old 
woman, sir—a regular idiot.” 

And yet, when [ looked into the old man’s 
eyes, he was wiping the tears away.— Detroit 

e Press, 





ARE WE A NAMELESS NATION? 


TuE fact is that the United States are a 
remarkable case of a great country and 

eat nation which really has no name, 

diy enough, the same may be said of the 
other two chief federal states of the mod- 
ern world. One of them never got a name; 
the other got a name only in quite modern 
times. The United Provinces never had a 
name. What was there to call them? 
‘* Holand ” was too little. It was the name 
only of one province out of seven, though 
undoubtedly the greatest of the seven, The 
‘* Nether ” the ‘‘ Low Countries”, 
too much, as the confederation did not take 
in the whole of the Netherlands. There 
Was no name which took in the whole of 
the seven provitices and nothing beyond 
them. In their Pregent state as a kingdom 
they have got the nfthe of the Netherlands; 
but that is because the kingdom at first 
took in the whole of the Netherlands, from 
which the kingdom of Belgium was after- 
wara@ cut off. This use of the -name 
*« Netherlands” exactly answers to the 
later use of the name ‘‘ Northumberland, 
meaning so much of Northumberland as 
was left after Yorkshire. 4nd Durham had 
got separate names, But in. ordinary 
speech we are much more apt to ve the 
name of “‘ Holland” to-the'whole kingdom 
than to give itits:more formal:title of! the 
‘* Netherlands.” The other confederation 
was in strictness the ‘‘Old League of Hi, 
Germany”; and though, as early as the 
time of Philip of Commines, the namie of 
the canton of Schwyz had come in cOmmog. 


mse to be applied to the whole confedera- | 


tion, though that use was universal for 
Several centuries, yet Schweiz, Suisse, did 
not become a formal geographical name till- 
our own céntury. In'this case, too, there 
was no real geographical name for those 
towns and districts of Swabia, Burgundy, 
and Lombardy, which happened to come 
together and to form an artificial nation. 
So with the thirteen colonies in North 
America. Each had its own name, but there 
was no common name. There was no geo- 
graphical name which took them all in and 
did not take in something else. ‘They were 
the “United States of America’”:. There 
was nothing else for them to call them- 
selves. And they have remained more 
completely without a name than the other 
two confederations, because no One staté 
has been able, like Holland and Schwyz, in 
the other two cases, to spread its mame, 
either in formal or in ordinary use, over 
the whole Union.’ No name ‘was left Bat 
that of the continent of which they:formed 
a part and whose name necessarily formed 
a part of their style. All the other. parts 
of the continent their several names. 
This part had none. The name of the con- 
tinent itself has, therefore, for ail but one 
class of purposes, become the name of the 
United States only. If we oppose ‘‘ Amer- 
ican” = Nes ian” or ‘ Mexican,” it is 
geographically like opposing ‘‘ Buropean 
to * English” or ‘f Fredch”; but every- 
body knows perf well what is meant. 
is curious limitation of the American 
name is, of course, the result of the political 
independence of the United States. No one 
would have so applied it beforetheir quarrel 
with the Mother Country; no one, indeed, 
would have applied the name to any one 
‘but the original inhabitants of the contin- 
ent. European colonists were Englishmen, 
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Frenchm s niards, settled.i f 
The word gree sem An col- 


self an American than—to use Lord Macau- 
lay’s comparison—Swift counted: himself 
an Irishman, or than an Englishman born 
in India counts himself a Hindu. Wesley’s 
votaries among the colonists might have 
joined- him in his prayer for the dark 
Americans wi t its coming 
heads that it implied the slightest reflection 
either on their faith or on their skins, Now 
the use of the word has so utterly changed 
that Wesley’s modern followers—at least, so 
far as they sre represented by Mr. Holland 
—have forgotten the meaning in which he 
used the word, and fancy that it implies 
something * offensive to peopie of whom 
Wesley certainly was not thinking. 

It would be worth while to trace out what 
may be the course of nomenclature in the 
f other English colonies, especially if any 
of them ever separate from the Mother 
Country. ‘‘Canadian” is a recognized 
name. ‘‘Australian” is not. We open of 
Australia, Australian colonies, and many 
more phrases of the kind. But we should 
hardly call an English colonist in Australia 
an ‘‘Australian.” Still less should we call 
an English: native of New Zealand a New 
Zealander. Yet the careful application of 
the word Maori to the native race ‘seems to 
look as if.a tithe might come when all the 
inhabitants of New Zealand should call 
themselves New Zealanders. At the same 
time, the name is a very awkward one—far 
more awkward than Canadian, Australian, 
or American.—Saturday Review. 





LIFE. 
FORENOON, and afternoon, and night !—Fore- 
noon, : 
And afternoon, and night !—Forenoon, and— 
what ! 


The empty song repeats itself. No more ? 
Yea, that is life : make this forenoon sublime, 
This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 
And Time is conquered and thy crown is won. 


—EDWARD ROWLAND SILL. 





RAILWAY MANNERS. 


AcHES and pains ahd indigestions and 
distastes of ever kind and degree seem to 
be an invaluable boon for travelers and an 
exhaustless spring of conversation. Charles 
Lamb’s friend, who broke his long silence 
with the declaration, when he saw the 
apple-dumplings, ‘‘ Them’s the jockeys for 
me!” is reproduced in every way. A grave 
fellow-passenger, under cover of conversa- 
tion with his neighbor, informs the com- 
pany that he cannot understand how people 
can eat tripe. He can never eat tripe, and 
never could. His stomach always seems to 
revolt at it, and alwaysdid. Once’heate @ 
piece of tripe, without knowing itjand he 
had an awful time in consequence. He 
thought his very— It is irresistibly ludi- 
crous. But the fellow takes the com- 
pany into the confidence of his stomach 
with all the gravity of a man who 
is imparting _ interesti information. 
Or a young woman. suddenly flounces 
in her seat, and throws up her arms, 
and exclaims to her  fellow-travelers, 
through a com 
anything so hot? I’m stifling. Can’t you 
open this window? Whew! whew! Oh 


occasion,; when this. kind of remark had 
been made atsome Jength, for the editica- 
tion of the company, a voice was heard 
from the other end of the car: ‘‘¥es’m, 

awful. But let’strytobearup. ’Tain’t 
nothin’ to the sufferin’s of the Early Chris- 
tians!”, A general Jaugh followed and 
nothing further was heard from that young 
woman. 

These ill-manners in public are a form of 
selfishness and vanity... The essence of 
good manners. is kind thoughtfulness of 
others. The man who goes to his room in 
a hotel stamping and talking through the 
corridor, slamming his door, and flinging 
his boots heavily down upon the floor is 
merely brutally selfish. He is not aware 
that he owes duties to other people, who 
will be affected by his conduct. He does 
not think that he rudely awakens some one} 


whom sleep is naemnealio and whom 
be has no right to disturb, ydon’s pic, 
ure of the man in the chop-house waitin 
for The Times, which his neighbor has held 
for an hour and is evidently bent upon 
holding until he has read all, the advertise- 
ments, is ‘an illustration of this common 
fishness. The talk and conduct in the car: 
are generally signs of ‘vanity or a morbid 
self-consciousness. A well-bred man keeps 
his toothaches and headaches to himself 
and does not assume that strangers are in- 

rested in his digestion. A  well-bred 
woman keeps. her children quiet, and does 
not assume that all her fellow-travelers 
must share her fondness for them, _ If Mrs. 
P—., with her vivid sense of Mr, P——’s 
peculiarities and of her fine house and 
equipage, could only once know how 
supremely unimportant any individual -is, 
how well the world fared before Mr. P. 
arrived, and how unshocked the universe 
will be by his departure, she would be & 
mod ‘woman. ~ 





est and well» ) ¥ 
That. wiedge, indeed, would be a gen- 
eral co 


e ann A Kin 
of personal Mohvelt often accompanies we 
deniable ‘superiority. There are men, like 










onist of Wesley’s day no more counted him-’ 


» their: 


panion: ‘‘ Didyouever know | 


dear! It’s dreadful! Isn’t it? It’salwaysso | 
in these cars. My! it’s awfult’: Qn°one | 
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— 9 w a a po aa g0- 
ng ani ; f 8, to 
move with a pompous bustle, and to be 
constantly recognized a8 great men. But, 
if they could’ only) know it; that Very taste 
is constantly accounted-to them for weak- 
ness and their influence is just so far less- 
ened.—Harper’s Magazine for January. 





TO 


In a thousand ways the human frame is 
constantly exposed to disease and death. 
People sagely talk of ‘‘God’s providential 
dealings” with them, of “bad luck,” of 
their ‘‘ peculiar trials,” etc. One man isa 
glutton; another is beastly in other ways; 
still another is a slave to his appetite for 
strong drink. All are sufferers, and all are 
paying the just penalty of their disobedi- 
ence of the laws of their being. But the 
special object of this is to call the attention 
of wine-drinkers to the following from 
The Pali Mall Gazette in regard to the adul- 
teration of their favorite beverage: 


‘A sort of panic has been caused here 
(Paris) on the subject of the adulteration of 
wine; and I am able, from personal knowl- 
edge, to say thatthere is good ground for 
the alarm. A M. Grandeau, who is an au- 
thority on such matters, bas just written an 
interesting report-on»fuchsine, which is 
now very generally used.for,the coloring 
of wine and which is most deleterious. 

‘* According to M. Grandeau, wine has 
for many years been the object of frauds 
of various kinds, No one will attempt to 
contradict M. Grandeau in this; but he adds 
that at no epoch have adulterations been 
so numerous as at present and so injurious 
to the public heal Wine used to be doc- 
tored with brandy and to be colored with 
matters having a vegetable origin; but now 
a fictitious color is produced more cheaply 
by the employment of fuchsine, which con- 
tains arsenic and is extremely hurtful. __ 

‘*An almost microscopic quantity of this 
dangerous substance will give a gallon 
of water the appearance of red Bordeaux 
or Burgundy. It is cheap, and M. 
Grandeau knows houses which spend be- 
Ftween £400 and £500 ($2,000 to $2,500) a 
year in its purchase. This shows the ex- 
tent to which this system of adulteration 
is carried. In consequence of serious com- 
plaints made at Nancy, M. Ritter, a profess- 
or at the Medica? College, was directed to 
| examine several samples of wine and the 
| saaiyele ‘proved: that the employment of 

fuchsine is very general all through the 
south. In some instances the wine was 
found to contain such quantities of this 
arsenical matter that’ any one drinking it 
be gp have felt»seriously il aftera couple 
‘of days. 
_ “Mf! Ritter mentions the case ofa man 
having taken some of this adulterated wine, 
and a quarter of an hour‘afterward his ears 
| became ,exceedingly) red and his gums 
slightly Pamned yefied.. M, Grandeau tells us 
how, with the aid of ether and vinegar, 
| people may analyze their own wine.” 











PIO. NONO’S PRAYER FOR HIS 
| ENEMIES. 


His Holiness the Pope has a great advan- 
tage over his fellow sovereigns in dealing 
with his enemies. _When he can no longer 
crush them bodily, he can pray for their 
souls. Other potentates warnot-with the 
dead; but he can carry the conflict into the 
next world. We see an example of the 
Holy Father’s power in the announcement 
that yesterday—All Souls’ Day—Pio Nono 
was to sing a requiem mass for the repose 
of the souls of ‘all his enemies who while 
living were the most instrumental in afflict- 
ing him and bringing about his tion.” 
By this means, in the first place, he displays 
—and perhaps with perfect sincerity—that 
holy forgiveness of enemies and desire for 
their good which lsamons the most difficult 
duties of the Christian. But the act is also 
suggestive of the circumstance that the 
character or present condition of the per- 
sons referred to in the. petition is _probably 
such as to call for and ope demand instant 
a t prayer. We should not, of 
course, aad e the great and princely pon- 
tiff of a w ‘widé church with the minis- 
ter of — little bethel; a it best a 
imputed to Dissenting preachers that, when 
at s foes, the: 4 ve launched their 
keenest arrows at them in pious supplica- 
tion, and more than one unregenetate or 
backsliding member of a Nonconfermist or 
even Evangelical family has felt. what it is 
to be “prayed at” and to find himself 
unable to retort. A suspicion of: this kind 
of subtle attack lies latenteven in the grand 
or for stl vagy pte 1X was = cel- 
ebrate yesterday, offering up petiti 
for his more illus dus tors individ 
ually, he presents to the faithful throughout 
the earth a list that neither he northey-con- 
wget & roll of meer White formulating 

veness an ressin ers on 
anges tke lories 
their The catalogue inclu nl 


races Massimo. d’. o, Guerazzi 
Boeri, and Nono Bit sfronchmen of 
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Persigny, Walewski, Ledru Roliin—‘‘such 
names mingled” !—are detailed as objects of. 
the intercession involved in the sacrifice of. 
the mass musically chanted on All Souls’: 
Day, with that deep solemnity which the 
Roman Church bestows upon its celebra- 
tions for the dead.—London Telegraph. 





THE ETERNAL HOME. 


AuonE! To land m that shore ! 
With no one sight that we have seen before— 
Things of a different hue, 
And sounds all strange and new. 
No forms of earth our fancies to arrange, 
But to begin alone that mighty change ! 


Alone! To land alone upon that shore, 
Knowing so 1 we can return no-more ; 
0 voice or face of friend, 
None with us to attend 
Our disembarking on that awful strand, 
But to arrive alone in such a land! 


Alone? .No; God hath been there long before, 
——a hath waited on that shore 
or us who were to come 





'o our ; 
Oh! is he not the life-long Friend we know 
More privately than any friend below? 


Alone? That God we trust is on that shore, 
The Faithful One, whom we have trusted 
more, 
In trials and in woes, 
Than we have trusted those 
On whom we leaned rfost in our earthly strife. 
Oh ! we shall trust him more in that new life! 


So not alone we land upon that shore. 
’T will be as though we had been there before. 
We shall fieet more we know 
Than wé can meet below, 
And find our rest like some returning dove— 
Our home at once with the Eternal Love! 
—FREDERICK WILLIAM FABER. 
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BROWN’S MATRIMONIAL METHOD. 


‘Brown, I don’t see how it is that your 
girls all marry off as soon as they get old 
enough, while none of mine can marry.” 

“‘Oh! that’s simple enough. I marry my 
girls off on the buckwheat-straw principle.” 

“‘But what is that principle? I never 
heard of it before.” 

‘“ Well, I used to raise a good deal of 
buckwheat, and it puzzled me to know how 
to get rid of the straw. Nothing would 
eat it and it was a great bother to me. At 
last I thought of a plan. I stacked my 
buckwheat-straw nicely and built a high 
rail fence around it. My cattle, of course, 
concluded that it was something good, and 
at once tore down the fence and began to 
eat the straw. I dogged them away, and 
~ up the fence a few times; but the more 

drove them away the more anxious they 
became to eat the straw. After this had 
been repeated a few times, the cattle de 
termined to eat the straw, and eat it they 
did, every bit of it. As I said, I marry my 
girls off on the same principle. When a 
young. man that I don’t like begins calling 
on my girls, I encourage him in every way 
Ican. I tell him to come often and stay 
as late as he pleases, and I take pains to 
hint to the gitls that I think they’d set their 
caps for him... It.-works first-rate. He 
don’t. make many calls, for the girls treat 
him as coolly as they can. But when a 
young fellow that I like comes around, a 
man that I think would suit me for a son- 
in-law, I don’t- let him make many calls 
before I give him to understand that he 
isn’t wanted around my house. I tell the, 
girls; too, that they shall not have anything 
~ to do with him, and give them orders never 
to speak to him again. The plan always 
works first-rate. The young folks begin to! 
pity eachother, and the next thing I know 
they are to be: married. When I 
see they are determined to marry, I always- 
ive in and pretend to make the best of it. 
hat’s the way I manage it.”—Dubuque 
Telegraph. 


A LONDON VEGETARIAN. 


On Thursday evening, December 7th, a 
number of the members of the London 
Dietetic Reform Society, the object of 
which is to induce habits of abstinence from 
the flesh of animals as food, dined together 
at the People’s Café, a new establishment 
not yet opened in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
The menu comprised vegetables and fruit 
only, arranged in courses, and including 
soups, thirteen kinds of vegetables, seven 
different sorts of sweet tarts and puddings, 
and six kinds of fruit. The drink consisted 
of water or milk, vegetarians not only ab- 
staining from the use of flesh, but from al- 
coholic liquors, and the stricter part of 
them also from smoking. The dishes were 
nicely: cooked and well served; and the din- 
nef, for its kind, was pronounced very sat- 
isfactory, both. by the vegetarians and the 
non-vegetarians Who partook of it. Mr. T 
W. Richardson, the president of thé ¥o- 
ciety, was in the chair; and he stated that 
he supposed he had been chosen president 
because he was a life vegetarian—never 
having tasted animal food in all his life. 
Nor he wear any animal; clothing, and 
he had canvas shoes and even ee at wag 
But he and other vegetarians took care to 
Sa rahosatia food. Flesh, he argued, was 

necessary for the sustentation of the 
streneth of mankind, nor*was it necessary 





‘one lady-addressed 





for heat-gis and he henge aase ag on 
grounds, t' t was never 
Intend that animals should be the 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


food of man. 
invited discussion, several gentlemen an 


The chairman havin 


the objects of the society; but one or two 
asked what substitute could be found for 
wool and leather, and what wasithe use of 
sheep and oxen, if they were not'to be eaten. 
Mr. Clark, the secretary, stated that the 


_society was progressing, as would be seen 
Echo. * 


from the report.— 





TOM MOORE'S COTTAGE. 


It is well known that Tom Moore, the 
poet, passed several months in this country 
in the years 1808-4. The cottage he occu- 
pied in Philadelphia, saysa correspondent, 
is still standing. ‘‘ While temporarily de- 
layed at Belmont, and looking out of the 
window and seeing the gable roof, the 
solitary chimney, and the overhanging wil- 
lows, I was reminded of a purpose I had 
for some time entertained of visiting it. 
Going down a footpath that wound in and 
argued some low oat hatidings, 1 
made my way toward the cottage from the 
back. There. was a small garden—ve 
small—on the north side, tolerably we 
kept. The house is a small, one-story 
structure, built of rude stones, strongly 
cemented together, The roof is of the 
kind known asa gable. The shutters are 
of strong oak, strongly secured. The 
one chimney in the center is large and 
old-fashioned. The whole is in keeping 
with the period of its erection. It fronts on 
the river, the bank rising some ten or fif- 
teen feet, the roadway lying between it and 
the water. Opposite it in the river is a 
small island, perhaps half an acre in ex- 
tent, covered with trees and shrubbery. It 
was in the old cottage, which then stood 
isolated on the river-bank, that the great 
Irish poet, Tom Moore, lived in 1803-4. 
Only a few years back some of his verses, 
scrawled in an idle hour, could be seen on 
me whitewashed walls.”—Philadelphia 

38, 








A FAREWELL. 


WirTH all my will, but much against my heart, 
We two part. 

My very dear, 

Our solace is, the sad road lies so clear. 

It needs noart, 

With faint, averted féet, 

And many a tear, 

In our opposed paths to persevere, 

Go thou to east, I west. 

We will not say 

There’s any hope, it is so far away; 

But, oh, my best! 

When the one darling of our widow head, 
The nursling Grief, 

Is dead, 

And no. dews blur our eyes 

Tosee the beach-bloom come in evening skies, 
Perchance we may, 

Where now this night is day, 

And even through faith of still averted feet, 
Making full circle of our banishment, 
Amazed meet ; 

The bitter journey to the bourne so sweet, 
Seasoning the termless feast of our content, 
With tears of recognition never dry. 





WHAT IS LIFE WORTH? 


THE precise monetary value of human 
life in various parts of the world would be 
an interesting subject for careful investiga- 
tion. In Dahomey we probably begin at 
one of the lowest rungs of the ladder. A 
few beads or a strip of calico there will 
purchase.a well-developed specimen of hu- 
manity. In China any criminal possessed 
of $15 may procure a substitute, who, hav- 
ing deposited the money in the hands of 
his poor relatives, will cheerfully undergo 
the operation of decapitation. Then, as- 
cending a little higher on the allegorical 
ladder, we come to slave-marts, where often 
an elephant’s tusk is worth four women. It 
is uapleasant to come nearer home, and ask 
what some phases of so-called civilized life 
are worth. A German professor, who re- 
jects Malthusian doctrines, computes that, 
taking the whole world for an average, a 
woman is worth about one-eighth of a man. 
He thinks that there are at least 250,000,000 
unmarried women inthe world. Asarule, 
out of Europe, horses are more valuable than 
members of the fair sex. However, Esqui- 
maux womenarescarce,and each one is prob- 
ably worth two men. In new settlements, 
such as many in California, a woman rises 
vastly in estimation—sometimes outvaluing 
seven men. 


EATING VS. DRINKING. 


Ir you would keep from drinking so 
great a quantity of ardent spirits, eat, eat 
more. t nutritious food. 
thing whenever you take a drink. The 
drunk, in all cases, comes from the stom- 
ach full of whisky and no food. There is 
a simple lesson yet to be learned by many: 
and that is, they do not eat enough of real 
blood, bone, nerve, and tissue- ing food. 
You may half starve to death on salt fish, 
potatoes, cabbage, turnips, fried liver, 
stewed kidney, and a score of other dishes 
which please the taste but add little or 
nothing tothe body force. Eggs, the best 
of steak, mutton, and bread are what one 

uires for strength. It is this uncon- 
scious, half-starved condition which causes 
so much of the craving for a temporary in- 
crease of strength, and that is quickest 
gained through a glass of whisky. That 
gives for afew moments a spasmodic im- 












the company in favor of: 


pulse to the wheels of life, sending them 
‘whizzing and spinning around for a few 
moments. Then comes reaction, and they 
turn more sluggishly than ever. The best 
spirits in the world reside in good blood; 
the worst in bad. It is that which sends 


false imaginings, suspicions, and despond- 
encies to the brain. —-Springfield ‘Republican. 
a ee 


THE GREATEST DISCOVERY 


of the Age for the cure of Diarrhea, Colic, Croup 
8 is, Chronic Rheumatis: Burns, Cuts, and 

ins in the Limbs, Back. and Chest is Dr. Tostas’s 
VENETIAN LINI , 30 years before the public 
and never failed. Sold by the Druggists. 
Depot 10 Park Place. 


TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and red and Ladies’ Travel- 
Bags which look so A and rusty that they are 





ashamed to carry them Just as g as new. 
will not rub off or smut wheu wet. Softens the leather. 
ll be without it after one trial. Beware 


io wii § 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 
B. F. BROWN & CO., Beston. 
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pare with Collins’s Voltaic Electric Plaster. 25 
cents, everywhere. Mailed on receipt of price by 
WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 
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Manufacturers and Dealers in 


BEDDING, FEATHERS, 


Bedroom Furniture, 


59 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Opposite Stewart’s Store, NEW YORK. 


Household Art Co., 


170 TREMONT 8T., Boston,Mass, 


FU RNITURB, 


from Original and Selected Designs. 


Sketches furnished and orders solicited for regular 
Household Furniture or odd pieces of any kind. 


Address 
W. CUSHING, 
170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON MASS. 


BABCOCK & CHAMPION 


FIRE 


EXTINCUISHERS. 
PRICES REDUCED. 
42 MURRAY ST., 
NEW YORK. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


26 GROVE STREET, NEW YORK, 


SCHOOL AND CHURCH FURNISHER, 


School-desks of every description. 

Settees for Lecture Rooms, Publie Halls, and Sun- 
day-schools. B Osi J 
- Lateat Novelties in Sundayss¢hool Chairs, 


Pews, Pulpits, and Chancel Furniture. 

Alms-dishes, walnut, from $2 each and upward, 

einetee furnished and Catalogue sent on appli- 
cation. ; : 


ANFORD’S NEW CHALLENGE 


CENTENNIAL HOT-AIR FURNACES, with most 
valuable improvements. Economical and powerful. 


STAG’S-HEAD RANGE. Bleysted 


* ovens, qui 
baker, splendid broiler, very oruamental, and very 
desirable. Warms upper rooms. 


‘FIRESIDE JEWEL ELE B? 34 CE 
beautiful and a great heater. Will warm four rooms. 


BANQUET HOT CLOSET aay ner 


CLOSET PORTABLE RANGES. Most complete and 
desirable cookiag apparatus. 


BEACON-LIGHT AND ASTRAL 


(New) BASE-BURNERS. Both choice Parlor Stoves. 
kept continuously. Cheap and delightful warm- 
ing. Brilliant i/lumination. 


Patent Refuse-ciearing Crates 
in all of above, by which slates ana clinkers are easi- 
ly removed. 

SANFORD’S MAMMOTH *,,91028 
still a power. 


The above and a variety of other Stoves and 
Heaters made by pe 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water Street, N. Y. 


Oatmeal 
Toilet Soap. 


1 CavuTion.—The only genuine 

Oatmeal Soap is ROBINSON’S 
OATMEAL GLYCERINE. It is the cheapest 
fine Toilet Sop in the world and a perfect 
Winter Soap. If you have never tried it, do 
so at once. Ask for Robinson’s Oatmeal 
Bos , made only by ROBINSON BROS, & CO., 

ston. 























foros Boston Journal of Commerce. 
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(57 Fire Premium ahead of All at Centennial, Hand and Self-Inking, 





WILCOX & KINNEY, 














THE BEST ARE >> 
| St THE CHEAPEST 


RVIN SAFE & SCALECO. 
‘265 BROADWAY WN. Y. 


721 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. PA. 
IIT SENECA ST. CLEVE. 2. 


D. S. HESS, 


169 BLEECKER ST., 


NEW YORE, 


MANUFACTURER AND DESIGNER 


FINE FURNITURE 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


Original Artistic Sketches and Specifi- 
cations Furnished. 


te @ BOSS# fi 
CENTENNIAL, 


AS WELL AS VIENNA, 


wwe WILSONS*9H 


a wcigt ag eipCom, 


FAMILY SEWING }= MACHINE 


ORLD, 


orm WILSON AY, 


Fer Sale Everywhere. Agents Wanted. 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Chicago, New Orleans, New York. 
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SOMETHING NEW: 
CHEAP AND BEAUTIFUL! 
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Insurance. 
TO OUR READERS. 


WE have in another place (some weeks 
ago) spoken of our ‘‘ Insurance Depart- 
ment” as one of the most important in the 
paper, also stating that we had engaged a 
new and thoroughly experienced writer to 
have the entire editorial charge of these 
columns. The following excellent article 
is from his pen, and we think he wiil, from 
week to week, fully meet the expectations 
of all who desire reliable information on a 
subject which now should interest every 
family in the country.—Ep. THE INDE- 
PENDENT, 








“THE COST OF LIFE INSURANCE.” 





WE become accustomed to call anything 


an expense that we pay money for, and so 
in these days, when large sums of money 
are paid out for life insurance, there has 
been a great deal said and written about the 
‘cost of life insurance.” The expression 
is not a correct one and only leads to false 
ideas. It arises more from carelessness 
than from ignorance, for any ordinary busi- 
ness man or clerk knows that it is not a 
‘‘cost” and in no sense an expense. It 
would be as correct for the man who has 
just deposited a sum of money in a bank 
to say: ‘‘ How expensive these banks are! 
Day after day, in order to do business, I 
have to pay over large sums of money to 
them. If only I could get rid of this ex- 
pense, possibly I might make my business 
profitable.” This is just about as sensible 
as it is for a man to say life insurance costs 
so much he fears he will have to discon- 
tinue his insurance or a portion of it. 
The life insurance company is merely a 
bank in which money is deposited to be 
paid back. It is a bank where money is 
deposited unselfishly, with the highest 
motives which can induce a man to part 
with money. The bank for his daily de- 
posits is a necessity of his business. The 
bank of life insurance is a necessity arising 
from the uncertainty of life. In the one 
money is deposited for a man’s own and 
inimediate necessities; in the other for the 
necessities of a family, which are sure to 
come—possibly at.once, but certainly in 
time. Itis a deposit in one case as much 
as in the other—in one for himself, in the 
other for his family. We insist that, when 
& man deposits money with a life insurance 
company, to be returned after his death, 
always largely increased and sometimes a 
hundred fold, it is not an expense or a cost. 

We have before us a case of a policy of 
insurance which was issued by one of our 
life companies in 1851, eight years after life 
insurance first started in the United States. 
The amount of money deposited with the 
company by the insurer for his policy ard 
the amount recently returned to his family, 
in consequence of the death of the party, 
tells a story that every man» should know 
who has any one depending upon him. 
The policy was for $5,000, and the annual 
payment to secure it was $132. It waspaid 
in full each year, as the insurer preferred not 
to take his dividends, but to let his policy 
grow. He paid the $182 for twenty-five 
years, paying in all $3,300. This money 
had been deposited from year to year. It 
was not a very large sum to lay aside. It 
was money that, if not placed where it was, 
might easily have been spent for some tri 
fling purpose. It was only 36 cents a day. 
What was the result? Was it $3,300 only? 
No. He had been promised $5,000 if he 
died even after the deposit of his first $132. 
And so during the whole of the twenty-five 
years the Company were liable for a pay- 
ment of a sum far larger than they had re- 
ceived. The amount finally paid by the 
Company gives to life insurance a testi- 
monial that it deserves. It makes a record 
that every man should know. The amount 
of the claim paid, as the result of this $132 
of yearly deposit, was $10,997.81. It was 
the $3,300 returned, and-$7,697.81 in addi- 
tion. It was giving back three and one- 
half times as much as had been deposited, 
and this in addition to the twenty-five years 
of risk. Now, we ask any business man, 
any one who knows the vicissitudes of 
business, if this saving, this depositing 
of 36 cents a day has proved a wise 
one? Was it a good investment? 
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It had been a contract of long standing. 
Possibly the insurer thought at times that 
it was expensive. But was it expensive? 
We can only answer that we know of no 
investment that compares withit. It gave 
back $10,997.81 for $3,300 paid out. It 


‘had been for twenty-five years a guaranty 


of a large amount of money to be paid to 
a dependent family. It had not been an 
expense. It had not been acost. It had 
been an investment. It had been a saving 
that was returned, not tothe man himself, 


who could all the time do without it; but, 


to his family, when it gave to them that 
certainty of a comfortable life which 
comes as a result of enough to live upon. 
Every time this insurer deposited his $132 
it was merely setting aside $477.82 to be 
given back to those depending upon him. 
Can any man buy real estate with a cer- 
tainty of doing better than this? Are 
there stocks to be found, that are perfectly 
safe, that equal such an investment as this? 
This is nota fancy. There is about it no 
guess-work. Itisan actual case. Itis a 
natural result of the system of life 
insurance. It comes from a combina- 
tion of the certain average of life 
and compound interest. "We know that 
there is nothing which the American 
citizen has more at heart than the pro- 
tection of his family. We know that noth- 
ing is dearer to a man than they are. We 
know that a man will risk his life, in case of 
danger, to save those he loves. But we 
know that there are thousands who to-day 
are neglecting a duty that they ought to 
perform. We ask these men to consider 
this. Don’t think life insurance expensive. 
Look upon it as you do upon any transac- 
tion in business, which you make for your 
own protection. Consider that what you 
pay is returned, largely increased, to your 
family, when they most need it. Poiut out 
a man who carries insurance upon his life, 
and you have a man who does not think 
wholly of himself—one who forgets bimself 
in his forethought for others. Such a man 
has not only performed a duty which he 
owes to his family and to the world; but he 
has made a safe and sound and profitable 
investment. 





—_— 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


—Speaking of premium notes, an Albany 
correspondent of a New York paper says: 

“The immediate difficulty is one which 
affects several other companies, which have 
not yet failed, as well as the Continental. 
An essential part of the assets of the com- 
pany consisted of claims against policy- 
holders, which became worthless as they 
lost confidence in it and surrendered their 
policies or allowed them to lapse. But the 
same decline of confidence caused the in- 
come of the company to shrink, and at the 
same time involved it in heavy expenditure, 
on account of surrendered, lapsed, or pur- 
chased policies.” 


This shows about as much knowledge of 
life insurance as a cat has of geometry. 
Any one who knows anything of insurance 
should know that the reserve on a policy is 
always largely in excess of the premium 
note, and that in all cases of forfeiture of 
life policies the advantage is on the side of 
the company. 

—The total amount of insurance in force 
in all our life companies is very nearly two 
billions, of which about three hundred and 
fifty millions is endowment insurance. The 
companies are paying about twenty-five 
millions annually in death-claims and about 
eight millions in matured endowments. 


—The Mutual Life of New York has 
furnished two state governors from among 
its trustees during the political campaign 
of 1876—Governor-elect Robinson, of New 
York, and Governor-elect Rice, of Massa- 
chusetts—the first a Democrat, the second a 
Republican. 

—Mr. H. R. Hayden, editor of The Insur- 
ance Journal, of Hartford, read an interest- 
ing paper on the subject of Life Insurance 
before the Ameritan Association of Social 
Science, held at Saratoga, September 7th, 
1876. 


—A total eclipse of the Sun Fire In- 
surance Company, of Cleveland, has just 
occurred. It was honestly done, for the 
directors paid every claim, reinsured every 
risk, and pocketed their losses of some 
$29,000, as honorable men should. 

—Theamount of the policies on the lives 
of General Custer, and his fellow officers 








who were killed with him, $132,000, has 

been paid. The New York Life paid $46,- 

000 of it. “ 
—Francis A. Brooks, a lawyer, of Boston 

has recenfly placed $155,000 insurance on 

his life. 

A ATTY 

INSURANCE, 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


261. 262. and 264 
— - Corner arren ee 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS $4,422,636 68. 

The principal features of this Company are ABSO- 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 

All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
JAMES BUELL, President. 


C P. FRALEIGH, weer: 
WILLIAM D. WHITING Actuary 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
INSURANCE CoO., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, WN. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 








Cash Capital.......sss.00. toeeeteeseee281,000,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.............. 300,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund.,...... soseeeee 300,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance.,....+s..... 951,427 42 
Undivided Surplus, held for all 

claims againstthe Company... 293,738 232 





Total Assets, January 10th, 1876..... $2,845,165 64 


GEO. T- HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, 8ec. B.C. TOWNSEND, 8ec., A.D. 

A.M.KIRBY,Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen.Ag't 
C. H. DUTCHER. 8ec Brooklyn Dept. 


27 YEARS’ 
Successful Experience 


Union Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF MAINE, 


ORCANIZED IN 1849. 
HOME OFFICE: 


No. 153 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
JOHN E. DE WITT President. 
DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 
DAVID L. GALLUP Secretary. 
GROSS ASSETS, 


TEN MILLIONS. 


ANNUAL INCOME, 


Two and One-Half Millions. 


SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, 


One Million Two Hundred and Fifty 


Thousand Dollars. 
Membership, 23,500, 
Insuring $55,000,000. 


Total payments to policyholders since organization 
nearly 


NNE AND THREE-FOURTHS 
MILLIONS. 


Paid Endowments, Death Losse 

es and Annuities............... $4,104,147 09 
Paid ividends and for Sur- 

rendered and Lapsed Poli- 

cies....... rcp sgndgeobrwaieczate tad 5,631,391 66 


THE COMPANY IS 


PURELY MUTUAL, 


all surplus belonging to the Policyholders. 


Agencies established in the leading cities ot 
the United States and Canadas. 


“ There is an atmosphere of unqualified character 
and inherent worth surrounding the fine old corpora- 
tion (The Union Mutual Life Insurance Company) 
whose name heads this article. For nearly twenty- 
five years its name and doings in the life insurance 
world have been conspicuous; and universally the 
praise and confidence which attach to undisputed 
merit have long been accorded to the company with- 
out stint.”— United States Review, April 15th, 1875. 








[January 11, 1877. 
SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
. OF THE 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY: 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
for the Year Ending Dec. 81st, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan 1st, 187b........c0eceseseeee$2h,730,004 74 








INCOME. 
Premiums,......+0......87,999,991 39 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,671,886 08 
Total o0000ee000080h,300,920 83 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by death and 
matured endow- 
MONE. céccccsenee + «$2,356,211 98 
Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 
Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county and 
city taxes...... eeseces . 66,421 96 
Commissions, .....,.06+ 406,372 34 
EXPens@S,.......0.,200. 826,483 9 $6,629,289 95 
Net assets, Dec. 31st, 1875..........+++. 827,677,683 
ASSETS, ‘ 
Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
foreclosure..,........ 6,080,484 55 
United States stocks 
and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York., 4,332,442 96 
State stocks....... acess 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipa 
WOON 60565 odes cidcedes 64,320 00 
Commuted commis- 
ONIN, c. cancdedeenstne 87,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 868,639 61 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
MIE. d045scbasreress 237,409 79— $27,677,630 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value....... 212,698 12 
interest and rents due 
and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
transit......... eee sees —:185,209 00 
Deferred premiums... 712,576 00— 1,458 $3 


Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.8239,039,089 70 
Total liabilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance of existing poli- 


CIOS, .....00 cvccccccccccceveccccgcces 24,523,170 
Total surplus te policyhold- 
OFS... .seeseeeeee see tevsceerscers $4,515,919 43 
New business in 
1875, 8583 
policies, assur- 


ing.......+....---- $30,538,017 
Outstanding 
risks..............178,632,686 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.49 th 
society has deciared a reversionary dividend, avail. 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu. 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS. 
5G. VAN Cise, ”} Actuaries. 
We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detail the assets, ts, nd busi of the so- 


ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct, 








BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | SPe¢i#!, Committee 
JAMES M. HALSTED, 

HENRY 8. TERBELL, 
PARKER HANDY, 


‘ sets and accounts 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, 


at the close of the 
year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D.MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. BENJ. WILLIAMSON, 
HENRY A.HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 

JOHN AUCHINCLO8SS. JOSEPH SELIGMAN, 
HENRY F, SPAULDING.BENJAMIN KE. BATES. 
JAMES W.ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY S.TERBELL. WAYMANCROW. 
CHARLES J.MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H.8TUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M. HALSTED. . GHORGEG. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY, 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 

ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRC 
BENNINGTON F. RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, JB 


DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASE. THEODORE WESTON, 
JOHN T. MOORE. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN 
PARKER HARDY. D.HENBY 

JOHN SLOANE. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BOBROWE, Secretary. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ace’t Secretary. 


LY ALD LAMBEOY MLD. } Fhystclane 
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LIVERPOOL and LONDON 


GLOBE INSURANCE C0. 


ASSETS, 


$28,425,160 92. 


45 William Street. 


NICKERBOCKE 


LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - $8,000,000 
Surplus, over - - - 1,000,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 


JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F COLLINS, Man. of Agencies. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS. Cashier. 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


ASBCER, OVET.. css ccseccccreeecseeeess $10,000,000. 
Surplus, nearly...............0060-. 2,000,000 
The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 


tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 


C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Prendent 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H.B. STOKES. Asa’t Sec’s. 


THE 











‘UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., | 


and 19 Warren St., New York. 
Assets, Jan. er SH Fe Se és + 95,491,685 
lus * a. 5 age nares 607, 
Premiums much 1a Sesto in other Companies. 
WM. WALKER, President. 


COLUMBIA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


JNO. T. DOUGLASS, President. 


CAPITAL. = = = = «= $100,000 
ASSETS - += - = = $6,037,404 


15,969 Policies in force, insuring $33,779,391 
J.M. Fox, Secretary. 
GEO. W. MANNING, Assistant Secretary. 
EDWIN W. BRYANT, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 
BEN. WILLIAMS, Manager of Agencies, 
HOME OFFICE, ST.LOUIS Mo. 


ROYAL 


Insurance Company 
OF 
LIVERPOOL AND. LONDON. 


CAPITAL, - = $10,000,000 Gold. 
TOTAL ASSETS. - = = 818,009,429 05 
ASSETS IN U.8 - = $2,500,000 00 


Head Office for Metropolitan District, 
56 WALL STREET. 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YoRK, January 24th, 1876. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its af- 
*airs on the 3ist December, 1875: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


lst January, 187 ber, 1875. $5,840,021 88 
Premiums on Poltolos not marked off 1st 


JANUATY, 1875.....000 croseeees saddeceboves +. 3,455,373 87 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,295,304 75 
“Binks, 00 have = issued upon 4 eee 

nor upon disconnected wi 
re ae a z ne lst January, 
em. mar 0! 4 an 
By 0 SlBt DeCOMDEF, 187 ceseeseeuseeese . $6,123,134 68 


Losses paid during the same period....... $3,712,068 06 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... —_ 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 





45, 
16. 
THIRTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS, 


THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


346 and.348 Broadway, New York. 


PURELY MUTUAL. DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 
Assets, Over THIRTY-ONE MILLION Dollars. 


—o—_—- 


INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS YEARLY. 


This Company Issues all Desirable Formsof Life Insurance, on Practica 
Plans and most Favorable Terms: 
ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES, 
LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE POLICIES, 
ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, and 
TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES. 


——_o———_ 
TRUSTEES: 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 








WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 

J.¥. SEYMOOR, 

Cc. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


HENRY BOWERS 
EDWIN MARTIN, 
JOHN M. FURMAN 
WILLIAM H. BEERS 


DAVID DOwWs, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
JOHN MAIRS, 














The Co mee the foll 
United Staise Mate of New. 

Bak, and other fem E OTE on 
necmee pon Dd: Stocks and otherwise... 2,544,200)) 
Real Estate and Bonds and Morynees.-.. 267 ,000 00 

“ea 
Bills Receiv: 

Cash 


wt Total Amount of Assets......... $16,019,940 83 
INSURANCE CO., 


Gix per Cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
OF NEW YORK, 


of’ profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives on and after — the First 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1972 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
eirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
t of February next, from which date all interest 
1 44 & 146 BROADWAY thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi. 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiums the pay- 

WEW YORK, ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 
‘A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declared on the net 
F. S. WINSTON, President, | sist Decomber, 1215, for wnion cortitoates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 4th of April next, 
By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 

ASSETS OVER 
$78,000,000. 


earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 


TRUSTEES. 





























RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
er | 
J. M. Sruakr, Secretary. 
_W.E. . Bantierr, Actuary. W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 1385 BROADWAY. 
FORTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 1876. 


Cash Capital = = = * *# *,2# 2# *. * #* |" $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance - = = *= * * * * © 1,845,521 47 














Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends — ©. ce 247,326 66 
Net Surplus - - = - = = * = - = = =... 958,868 71 
Total Assets - = = «= = 2*« s = # =» 








6,051,716 
ites tien SUMMARY OF ASSETS. $6, “ 84 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Heal Hstaie, worth #4,820,000.00... weretr Logaccakssea cies 
United Sta States 8 ee value)... . 
State and City Bonds, 


Loans on Stoeke, gage apie Lr mend market Securttie 7,050.00). . 
Interest due on G a value ti a We 





PPrresrirerrrrir iit iitiiiii? Sire ery 


stew « DOSES OORe ce seek essee Stet teseseeeste® 


Preminms due and uncoliecved on Policies issued at this MMos cod ones aeas rueiees oa 








imei a cr-aegeengtntcgintell: Gap Conia an emana «+-1+.86,051,716 84 
Claims for Losses outstanding ; sale 
eee ma neon ik July, 1 cosemennenas. * ° 4-200 06 








poeee roneeregecsesccsrecttensessenses Peepesess $247,326 60 60 


ioe 





£E eee 








Vice-President and Actuary. President. 

The New York Life Insurance Company If you want Life Insurance, investigate 
completed its thirty-first year January ist, | the claims of this Company to your confi- 
1876. At that time its HIsToRY AND CON- | dence and support, as its systems are based 
DITION were, in brief and in round num-j|upon and consistent with best business 
bers, as follows: principles, and are famous for their com- 
Number of Policies Issued........+ 118,000 plete adaptability to the requirements of 
Premium Receipts............. ses» $62,000,000 the age. 
Death-Claims Paid............2.00+ 14,000,000 
Dividends and Returned Premiums THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 

1, ee Adddhtdanasadaaae seeee 19,000,000 originated by this Company in 1860, has 
Number of Policies in Force..... ae 45,000 been adopted by every company in the 
Total Amount Insured............$126,000,000 | [nited States, and its 
COME BMGs eee cc cccccaccncccccces 31,000,000 
Surplus, Company’s Standard...... 2,500,000 “TONTINE 

- State e eoeeee 5,500,000 INVESTMENT 
Business, 1875. POLICY” 
New Policies Insured...........+++ 7,000 ; , 
detebeh Matador $22,000,000 has received the unqualified endorsement 
of distinguished actuaries and the approva 
TUM OO adc gcc ccecccctsccaee 8,000,000 : ; 
of the ablest business men. It combines, 

Interest Receipts.........seeeeeee - 1,870,000 in one form, the greatest number of advan 
Death-Claims Paid......... eecccces - 1,525,000 tages obtainable in a Life Insurance Policy. 
Dividends and Returned Premiums It apigels at once to the intelligence of all 

Mitacscaccackececacacseudccace 2,500,000 | who understand the principles and practice 
Increase in Asséts.......e.+s-ss0s - 3,300,000 | of Life Insurance. 

———_—— 


ALL!POLICINS, WHETHER ON LIFE OR ENDOWMENT TABLES, ARE SUBJECT TO NO HIGHER 
OHARGE ‘IN Premium Rates in taking the *‘Tontine Investment’’ form. THE 
BENEFITS oF THIS KIND OF LIFE INSURANCE ARE CONDITIONED UPON THE POLICY BEING CON- 
TINUED FOR A CERTAIN SPECIFIED TERM, OR SELECTED Tontine Period or Ten, Fifteen 


on Twenty Years. 


Two things most desired in Life Insurance are the CERTAINTY OF PROTECTION IN EARLY 
DEATH AND PROFIT IN LONG LIFE. These are united in the ‘ Tontine Investment Policy” of the 


New York Lire Insvurnance Company, 





WANTED! 


Men of character and energy as Agents, with whom the 
Company will make the most liberal arrangements consist 
ent with a safe conduct of business. 

Persons engaged regularly in other occupations, who 
may yet have a portion of time at their disposal, which they 
desire to utilize, are also invited to respond to this notice. 

Application may be made, either in person or by letter, 


to the 
HOME 


OFFICE 


OF THE 


Nos. 346 and 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


348 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 
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Farm and Garden, 


THE MAPLES. 


Tue following account of the leading varie- 
ties of this valuable tree forms part of an ex- 
tended chapter on Forest Trees in the Annual 
Register for 1876: ‘ 

“The Sugar Maple ( Acer saccharinum).—This 

arge tree, which is most abundant in the 
Northern States, is especially valuable for its 
timber and for the sugar of its sap. It often 
grows 80 feet high, with a eter of two 
feet ; but it is occasionally larger. The woodis 
hard, heavy, and strong; but not durable when 
exposed to alternations of moisture. It forms 
a valuable fuel, and, on account of the high 
polish whichrit receives, is much used in cabi- 
net work—the Curled and Bird’s Eye varieties 
being much sought for ornamental purposes. 
The seeds ripen in autumn, at which time the y 
may be either sown or kept till early spring in 
slightly damp (not wet) sand. They should be 
planted in a fine, mellow, dry soil, about an 
inch deep, in drills, and the earth pressed upon 
them after covering. The young trees are easily 
removed to plantations, which should always 
be on upland, with a natural drainage. Their 
growth, when young, is not so rapid as some of 
the other species. The Sugar Maple is a fine 
ornamental tree and is particularly valuable for 
planting in wide streets. 

“Black Maple (Acer nigrum) is now mostly re 
garded as only a distinct variety of the Sugar 
Maple ; but, from some of its peculiar charac- 
teristics, Michaux was probably correct in re- 
garding it as a distinct species. The drooping 
lobes of its broad leaves give the tree a pecu- 
liar and rich appearance, and its clear green 
color and the more or less pubescence of their 
under surface are quite unlike the smooth and 
whitish surface of the common Sugar Maple. 
The leaves are much larger than those of the 
Sugar Maple, often measuring 9 inches in 
breadth. Its timber is like that of the Sugar 
Maple and it is propagated in the same way. 
It is especially to be recommended as an orna- 
mental and shade tree. 

“Ash-leaved Maple (Acer negundo) is a hand- 
some, symmetrical, rather small tree, with light- 
green twigs and drooping clusters of small, 
greenish flowers, which appear rather before 
the leaves in spring. In rich soils its growth is 
very rapid, and it is desirable when an early 
growth of shade trees is an object. The seed 
ripens in the fall, and should be treated for 
planting like that of the Sugar Maple. It is 
separated by some botanists from the Acers, 
and made into the genus Negundo. 

‘‘ Norway Maple (Acer platanoides) is a hand- 
rome, round-headed tree, with thin, broad, 
smooth leaves, bright green on both sides, 
which hold green later than most Maples. It 
isa native of Eusope and is introduced and 
cultivated in this country. It is propagated 
from the seed, like the Sugar Maple. The young 
trees grow slowly at first, but more rapidly 
afterward. Its timberis not equal to that of 
the Sugar Maple. 

** Sycamore Maple (A. pseudo-platanus), also a 
native of Europe, is a handsome spreading 
tree, differing from the preceding in its leaves, 
which are whitish and slightly downy beneath. 
It has been much planted as an ornamental 
tree ; but the trees when young are liable to 
have the twigs winter-killed atthe North. The 
seed ripens in autumn, and for planting are to 
be treatefi as already described. 

** Silver Maple (Acer dasycarpum) is a hand 
some ornamental tree, much plante@@élong 
streets.. The branches aré spreading and 
drooping, the leaves silvery white beneath. It 
is found on river-banks throughout the Union, 
and trees have grown in some instances over 
four feet in diameter. The wood is fine-grained, 
but not durable. It makes a good fuel and is 
manufactured into various articles. The seeds, 
unlike those of the Sugar and Black Maples, 
ripen early in the season, and, if gathered, may 
be at once planted an inch deep in drills. The 
young plants will appear ina week ortwo. A 
slight shading from the hot sun is generally re- 
quired for them in the early stages of their 
growth. They grow twice as rapidly as the 
Sugar Maple when young. 

“ Red or Soft Maple (Acer rubrum).—This re- 
sembles the Silver Maple, which is sometimes 
called also Soft Maple ; but it is readily distin- 
guished by its reddish tinge and its scarlet or 
crimson flowers, those of the Silver Maple being 
green. It is a smaller tree and grows with 
much vigor. The seeds are an inch or less in 
length and are often reddish. The seeds of 
the Silver Maple are over two inches long, in- 
cluding the wings. The seeds of the Red 
Maple are a little later in ripening, and for 
sowing should be treated in the same way. In 
autumm the leaves change to different shades 
of red. The wood is much used for various 
manufactured articles. 

“Striped Maple, or Moose-wood (Acer striatum 
Pennsylvanicum), known also as Striped Dog- 
wood, is a small tree, common at the North, 
with light-green bark, striped with darker, 
lines. It has heavy, dense leaves, which are 











sharply serrate. The wood, although durable, 
¥s too small for common use. It is a handsome 
ornamental tree, and is raised from seed, as al- 
ready described. 

“ Mountain Maple (A. spicatum) is a tall shrub, 
common in the Northern States, the flowers in 
upright, dense racemes—the latest flowering 
species. It is planted only for ornament, 

“* English Hedge Maple (A, campestris), intro- 
duced and cultivated in this country, forms a 
handsome, compact, bee-hive-shaped tree, ten 
or twelve feet high. It should not be pruned, 
but allowed its foliage down to the ground, 
and thus it becomes a handsome ornament to 


the lawn. 
‘« There are two Californian species that are be- 


ginning to be planted at the East—the Round- 
leaved or Vine Maple (A. eircinatum), a tall, 
spreading shrub, with small corymbs of pur- 
plish flowers, and the Large-leaved Maple (A. 
macrophyllum), a small timber tree, with thick 
leaves, sometimes a foot wide. The young trees 
are tender.” 


LATE POTATOES. 


A CORRESPONDENT of The New England Farm- 
er gives the results of his own experience in 
potato culture the last s2ason, as follows: 

“The Mahopac Seedling was from Mr. Haw- 
kins, of Orange County, New York. It is a 
late kind, recently put on the market. It is 
red or reddish, long, and somewhat smooth. 
The weather was so extremely dry that it ap- 
peared to die from that cause. The quality 
of this kind was not up to my wishes, although 
fit was the first trial of them. They may prove 
better hereafter. The yield, under all circum- 
stances, was very promising. One pound pro- 
duced sixty-six pounds. 

** Shaker Russets was anew kindto me. The 
yield was fa'r and the potatoes uniformly of 
good size. They did not seem to ripen natur- 
ally and well and were pot extra in quality. 

“* Champlin Seedling came from Rhode Island» 
in 1874. It is a nice-looking potato, very 

smooth, a little lighter in color than the Early 
Rose, and is decidedly aristocratic in its in- 
clinations. It scorns poverty of soil. Let it 
bave the very fat of the land, manure without 
stint, and it will make ‘aspread.’ The roots 
will run in every directiov, with tub>rs at- 
tached, and it will be more than child’s play 
to pull them before they are ripe. Potatoes 
will come up on long roots from all about the 
hill. I have never seen any kind that so severe- 
ly resented being planted in poor soil. 

“ Jackson Whites, Oronos, were on light loam. 
They naturally want a different kind of soil 
for first-rate success. 

“ Late Rose had no marked peculiarities. 

** Purple Alberts.—This is a kind of which I 
obtained a small quantity for seed, imperfect 
in growth, from Tuftonborough, N. H., and 
have planted them now two years. They grow 
very late, have large tops, and appear to me of 
extraordinary promise. Taking an equal quan- 
tity of them and Shaker Russets to a gentle- 
man who thought highly of the Russets, I re- 
quested bis wife to cook them all at once, 
which she did; when he pronounced the Alberts 
the best potatoes that he ever saw. They are 
round, with purple skin; but when cooked are 
very white, nice-flavored, seemingly very solid, 
but mealy to the center. They yielded very 
largely. At this time they are decidedly 
above all other kinds of late potatoes that 
have tried, in my esteem. If they prove as mine 
have this year, they wil! be of great value. 

“T observed that in every case where the 
seed for planting had been placed in a warm, 
dry room long enough before planting to have 
the tubers wilt a little, and the eyes start, say 
a quarter of an inch, they broke the ground 
several days earlier than if not so treated and 
keptahead. This is important to those who 
want to be early in the market. 

“Tt appeared to me as though the Colorado 
beetle the past season was partial to some 
particular kinds. The several kinds that I 
had of Mr. Busam, of Bellevue, Ohio, I thiak, 
had pale green leaves. They may have taken 
to them on that account. His kinds were bad- 
ly attacked. [ think all my best kinds fared 
hard before them. 

*T am led to the supposition that, of all the 
crops we raise, there is in none so great a 
variety as in the potato family, and none in- 
fluenced more by suitable sofls, safe and profit- 
able dressing, keeping and preparing of seed, 
and in the cooking for use. 

“Tf in these articles I have given any in- 
formation which may be profitable to farmers 
or others, I am glad of the opportunity and 
thankful to the editor for allowing me the 
space, ArG, ©.” 





PUMPKINS. 


Dr. T. W. Harris claims to have established 
the fact that all the fruits known by the names 
of “pumpkins” and “squashes” are of 
American origin, and that there are three dis- 
tinct groups of them: the summer squashes ; 
the winter squashes and pumpkins, with deep, 
fine-furrowed fruit ; andthe winter pumpkins 
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and squashes, with short, cylindrical; and long- 
itudinally wrinkled (but not fine-furrowed) 
fruit-stems. The last group was probably 
originally confined to tropical and sub-tropical 
parts of the western side of this continent, 
from California to Chili. Dr. Unger, on the 
contrary, states that the Jews cultivated 
the pumpkin under their kings, that the Greeks 
and Romans were acquainted with it, and that 
Charlemagne ordered it to be planted on his 
estates, He thinks that its original home may 
have been Southern Asia. Mr. W. B. Booth 
calls ita native of Astrachan, and bays that it 
is stated to have been cultivated in England in 
1570, in some of its varieties ; while our com- 
mon pumpkin is said by him to be a native of 
the Levant, and introduced into England in 
1547, 

Our knowledge of the nutritive value and 
the farm value of the pumpkin is as confused 
as is our knowledge of its history. We know 
of no comparative experiments having been 
tried wherein the pumpkin enters as an ele- 
ment of food. Although in the aggregate im- 
mense numbers and weight are raised through- 
out the country; yet it is generally as a stolen 
crop, or asa crop incident to the raising of 
corn, We find but one analysis within our 
reach, and this gives its composition as below: 






WEBI onccccs seccdencse-seccccccescess coos 94.5 
Organic MAttePr,... .......cecccscscccsseee 49 
HE cccenicncncdnndnestecccucthnencnettenseyys 10 
Nutriment containing nitrogen. ........ 1.3 
Nutriment not containing nitrogen,... 2.8 
Woody fiber... ....-....ccetewweeeeeeeeceee 1.0 
Total nutriment..........-scccces serseees 4.1 
Bak, ..04.4-00s00 ould abo lpSain 60.0 doe code cces Sen 0.1 
PpSPhOPIC BOI, ......00. pcccccccccssoess0 0.08 
TARO .ccccccccccecs 00 2» cvccccccoccs seseces 0.08 


The total nutriment figures thus make the 
pumpkin of less value than turnips, in the 
proportion of 4.1 to 6.2, or two-thirds; of 
about one-fourth the value of grass, weight 
for weight ; and about one-third the value of 
early-cut corn-fodder. This is, however, a 
comparison of chemical values alone, as we do 
not know how much of this nutriment is 
digestible. 

Why will not our friend report his experi- 
ence in feeding pumpkins, by noting the in- 
crease or decrease of weight of his cattle or 
their milk when the pumpkin is fed and when 
omitted? We should know more of such an 
easily-raised crop.—Scientific Farmer. 





OUR CORN CROP. 


Tue statistican of the Department of Agri- 
culture in his December report makes the corn 
crop only 2 per cent. short of the great crop of 
last year and fully 50 per cent. greater than 
the crop of 1874. The aggregate, subject to a 
possible future revision, is 1,295,000,000 bush- 
els. Less than 1 per cent. of the crop is raised 
in New England, scarcely 6 in the Middle 
States, 20 in the Southern, 44 in the Ohie Basin, 
and 29 west of the Mississippi. The produet 
of the South is 10,000,000 bushels greater than 
that of last year, that of New England is 
300,000 bushels greater, and there is less in the 
Middle and Western States. 

The states producing less than in 1875 are New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island. Illinois is credited 
with nearly 250,000,000 bushels and Iowa with 
155,000,000. Next in rank are Ohio, Indiana, 
Missouri, and Kansas. These six states pro- 
duce six-tenths of the total product. Tennes- 
see, Which once held the highest rank in the 
country, now stands first in the Southern 
States, followed by Texas, Alabama, and 
Georgia. 

In quality the crop is superior toits prede 
cessor. New Hampshire is an exception in 
New England. In New Jersey there was iv- 
jury by drought. North Carolina and Florida 
are slightly below the standard, and a slight in~ 
feriority is indicated in Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Missouri, and Nebraska. 
ln some portions of the South aad West there 
is complaint of rotting, and worms in later 
corn in all the states. 

The crop, as a whole, reached full maturity* 
without injury by frost. There has been an 
increase in the area in all sections, aggregating 
about two million acres, the advance being very 
slight in the Gulf States, from Alabama to 
Louisiana, and scarcely perceptible in the Mid- 
dle States. It is largest west of Missouri. 
Wisconsin shows the heaviest rate of increase 
in the Northwest and Texas and Georgia fn 
the South. 





ORCHARDING. 


Noone should plant an orchard, unless he 
can give the land entirely up to the trees when 
they eome into bearing. In the older states we 
hear much about the orchards “ running out,” 
the trees cease to be productive, and we are 
told that the “climate has changed,’’ or that 
varieties have ‘‘degenerated.” In all such 
cases it will be found that itis the land that 
has ‘run out,’’ “‘ changed,” or “‘ degenerated”; 
and this because the land has been made to 
bear two crops, one of fruit and one of some- 
thing else. It has been “skinned ’’ so beyond 
endurance that it yields no fruit and very 
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poor weeds, Trees planted at orditary dis- 
tances meet at their tops; and the same thing 
takes place with. their roots, which so occupy 
the soil that there is not only no room for any- 
thing else, but they will themselves in time so 
exhaust the soil that it must be enriched. 
Newly-planted orchards should be cultivated; 
and, to secure this, crops may occupy the spaces 
between the trees, allowing each full possession 
of as much soil as its size demands, growing 
only such crops as require manure and will 
leave the land in as good condition as when the 
trees were first set. As the trees increase in 
size more space must be given upto them an@ 
the strips in cultivation narrowed. When bear- 
ing begins cropping should cease. Turning an 
orchard into a grain-field or a meadowis a sure 
way to ruin the soil ; turning it into a horse or 
cattle-pasture will as surely ruin the trees. The 
best treatment of an orchard is to keep it in 
clover and pasture pigs upon it. This is excel- 
lent for both the pigs and the orchard. The 
occasional plowing required to allow the clover 
to be renewed will turn under a most excel- 
lent fertilizer and the land will be kept im- 
proving. An incidental advantage to both 
orchard and pigs will be that the fallen fruit 
will be eaten and the increase of insects 
checked. 
LL 


AN EMINENT SCOTCH FARMER. 


Tue London Telegraph, in noticing the recent 
death of a well-known Scotch agriculturist, 
says: 

“There is not an intelligent farmer in Great 
Britain, America, and even on the Continent of 
Europe who will not hear with regret that 
‘George Hope, of Fentonbarns,’ the most em- 


_inent and skillful of Scottish agriculturiste, is 


dead. Properly speaking, we should describe 
him as ‘George Hope, of Bowlands,’ for at 
Whit Sunday, 1873, he ceased to have any con- 
nection with Fentonbarns, the farm in Hadding- 
tonshire, which for three or four generations his 
family had most successfully tilled. It will be 
within the recollection of most people how, on 
account of his liberal and independent opinions, 
he was evicted from this holding by the husband 
of its noble proprietress, and had to betake him- 
self to a place of his own, and be known after- 
ward to the world as ‘George Hope, of Bow- 
lands,’ in Peeblesshire. The late Mr. Hope was 
the beau idéal of a Scottish tenant-farmer of 
the highest class. His sagacity and shrewdness 
in business matters, his scientific knowledge 
and insight, his practical skill and daring enter- 
prise made most Englishmen liken him to the 
great leaders of our manufacturing class, rather 
than to the more backward members of the 
agricultural body. In Scotland, however, the 
farmer and the manufacturer are not separated 
by avy such wide intellectual gulf as’ exists 
between the same classes south of the Border. 
Still, Mr. Hope was, even for Scotland, a farmer 
of exceptional enlightenment ; and it is mainly 
owing to his influence and example that the 
agriculture of North Britain has been made 
famous all over the world. 


ti 





HOW TO MAKE PASTURE. 


Tue Journal of Agriculture says : 


“The trouble with farmers who have not 
been accustomed to pasture on their farms is, 
they generally turn in their stock too soon, 
thereby retarding the growth and leaving the 
ground bare through the dry season of the year. 
Blue grass does not produce seed the first year, 
and, if killed by grazing, cannot seed itself. The 
other varieties will produce seed the first year. 
Another common fault is to sow the seed too 
sparingly. The amount necessary, however, de- 
pends upon the condition of the soil and the 
season, tosomeextent. That an acre of grassis 
worth as much as an acre of corn, all things 
being considered, can be statedeas oue of the 
facts taught by experience; yet very few seem 
to realize or believe it, or, if they do, refuse to 
practice what they believe. It is gratifying, 
nevertheless, to be able to state that the tame 
grasses are yearly receiving more care and at- 
tention, and that those who have adopted them 
realize their value, and in the future will con- 
tinue what has been so profitably begun. 
Feeders, especially of cattle, think such as are 
pastured on the tame grasses mature earlier 
and are more easily fattened than those that 
roam over the prairies and feed exclusively on 
such grasses as are to be found growing upon 
the uncultivated lands. The want of the 
farmer is more stock ; and this want can only be 
supplied by raising it at home, and this can only 
be accomplished when from one to two-thirds 
of the farm is surrendered to pasture.” 


rE 
GRASSHOPPERS. 


THE grasshopper plague west of the Alle- 
ghanies has assumed such proportions that it 
has been brought before Congress. The me- 
morial of governors, entomologists, and farm- 
ers which has just been presented to Congress 
has a definite and practical end in view. The 
memorialists ask that a committee of experts 








shall be appointed, with a view to suggesting 
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means for exterminating the insects. It is 
also. prayed that the Signal Service Bureau 
shall add to its daily “ indications ’’'a report of 
all information concerning jhe flight, direc- 
tion, and appearance of the pests. If there be 
any possible médhs of reaching the secret of 
this destructive nuisance, some such plan as 
that suggested must be adopted. There is, 
however, a general popular skepticism on the 
whole subject. When a politician in Colorado 
announced that he was a candidate for the 
Senate on a basis of eternal hostility to locusts 
there was a general smile of derision. What 
the would-be senator proposed to accomplish 
in his official capacity the Western memorial- 
ists may now do, if Congress will consider this 
important question. The “hoppers’’ may be 
regarded in acomic light by those who have 
not yet suffered from their ravages ; but to the 
farmers of Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, and Mis- 
souri they have proved a most tragical and 
much-dreaded reality. 





HEAT FOR HOUSE-PLANTS. 


Most of our plants are injured by too much 
heat. Fora general collection of house-plants 
it is not best to allow the thermometer to be 
above seventy, and if they could be kept in a 
room where the thermometer would usually 
not range much above sixty-five it would be 
much better. In the night-time fifty is high 
enough. Give a little fresh air every fine day 
and all the sunlight attainable. An effort 
should be made to give moisture to the atmo- 
sphere—for our own good, as well as the health 
of the plants. This can be done in various 
ways by evaporating water. But when plants 
are in a separate apartment, like a little green- 
house, it can be done more conveniently and 
effectually, although this separate apartment 
be only a bay window, with glass doors sepa- 
rating it from the living room. In this water 
can be used freely, by sprinkling, etc., and a 
moist atmosphere preserved. The tempera- 
ture, with this arrangement, can be kept lower 
than would be comfortable in the living-room, 
and the plants are saved from dust and many 
evils which we manage to endure and live, but 


which generally prove too much for the plants. 
— Vick’s Guide. 








RURAL NOTES. 


Sir Massey Lopes, at an agricultural meeting 
held at Madbury, Eng.,in the middle of De- 
cember, warned the British farmer and drover 
that serious competition must be expected from 
the exportation of fresh meat from New York. 
This trade now seems to be on a firm basis, and 
the American and Liverpool merchants who are 
engaged in it are determined to enlarge it, 
especially as the new process renders longer voy- 
ages than that from the Hudson to the Mersey 
entirely practicable. In order to prevent a repe- 
tition of such fiascos as that which lately threw 
the whole Smithfield supply into the hands of 
the retail butchers of London, at about a penny 
the pound, to be resold to their customers at 
the ordinary retail prices, the importers intend 
opening shops for the sale of American fresh 
meat in Liverpool, Manchester, and other 
provincial towns. 


..The American Agriculturist says: ‘For 
some years we have spread manure during the 
winter upon meadows, clover-sod to be plowed 
for corn, and ground plowed for spring crops. 
The practice is economical of labor and con- 
venient, and we bave no reason to believe that 
the manure loses any valuable constituent. 
The ammonia of fresh manure is in a nascent 
or inactive condition, and is not wasted during 
the cold weather. Those who may find it con- 
venient to use manure in this manner can do 
no harm by making the experiment. Dairy 
farmers cannot do better than spread manure 
upon their meadows and pastures as fast as it 
is made.” 


«-The Pacific Press says Dr. Strentzel has 
eighty acres of oranges, lemons, pomegranates, 
cherries, plums, almonds, pears, peaches, ap- 
ples, and grapes. The oranges and lemons are 
sometimes in all stages, from blossoms to ripe 
fruit, on the same trees, He finds it necessary 
to shelter his orange orchards by screens of 
tall-growing trees and the young trees require 
protection for some years. . They branch from 
the ground, to shade from the sun’s rays; re- 
quire abundance of water; and must be raised 
in the open ground, from the seed. 


-...The winter meeting of the Maine State 
Pomological Society will be held at Monmouth, 
Kennebec Co., on the 23d and 24th of January, 
1877, accompavied by an exhibition of winter 
fruite. The exercises will embrace the usual 
variety of addresses, essays, and discussions on 
topics of interest connected with fruit culture 
and kindred subjects. The locality selected is 
in one of the best fruit-growing regions of the 
state and easy of access by the principal rail- 
road lines. 


--.-Rusin urbe a correspondent of The Lon-' 
don News thinks is a very beautiful idea. The 
dullness of the streets, he urges, should be re 


He would like to see a little garden in 
every window in London, and hedoes not see 
why there should not be one. New York is not 
so grim and staid as London; but it is not so 
natty and youthful but that it could be fresh- 
ened with vines and flowers in the front win- 
dows. 


.. The editor of The Gardener's Monthly, in 
pointing out the difficulty in granting patents 
to new fruits, suggests that the experiment be 
tried of describing some new sort—the Secretary 
grape, for instance—so that a Patent Office clerk 
could tell at once whether any other sort in- 
fringes on it. We have never yet seen askillful 
pomologist who could always with certainty 
determine the identity of a sort from mere de- 
scription. 


.. The Gardener's Chronicle states that by - 
planting early tulips five inches deep they will 
bloom as late as the late varieties. If this be 
true, it would be easy to extend the season of 
early, medium, and late, by reversing the pro- 
cess and planting the first-named at a moderate 
depth and the latter deeper. 


...-Charles Nordhoff, in his work on Cali- 
fornia, says: ‘‘I have seen one field of wheat 
of 40,000 acres and fields of one to five thou- 
sand acres are very common.”’ There are sin- 
gle farms of over 100,000 acres. 


....Fine black tea has been grown five miles 
from Thomasville, Ga. 
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156 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 


Vegetable and Agricultural Seeds, 
FLOWER SEEDS. 


CATALOCUES FOR 1877 MAILED 
ON APPLICATION. 


WE 
THE GROCERS KEEP 


KINGSFORD’S 


OS WEGO 


PURE AND SILVER-GLOSS STARCH, 


AND 


KINCSFORD’S 


OSWEGO CORN STARCH, 


the Very Best-in the Market. 











All who have a Garden should send 
for my Mlastrated Catalogie, descrip- 
tive of the latest Novelties and choic-_ 
est Varieties of Vegetable, Field, and 
Flower Seeds. Free to all on receipt 
ot postage-stamp. 

WM. H. CARSON, 

SEEDSMAN, 
25 Chambers St., N. Y., 
(Late of Peter Henderson & Co.) 
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and Flower Seeds. edd lag. lants, 
Roses, &c., and is invaluable to 
Farmer, Gardener & Florist. Address, 
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The Centennial Medal and Di 
LEON. Me Ds SILLIMAN, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


lieved by flowers in windows and balconies, |- 





Fer E. M. BOYNTON’S PATENT 
Wwe @H NG SAWS address 80 Beekman 
it., N. ¥. of Ly yy Genu- 

ine wil cut 


as fast as an ax. A 
‘Send for an illustrated 
free. 


AR BUCKSAW Bi fee Ss te in- 
osttions ——— A Lage gy BLA ING 
SAW sent on receipt of 


Bradley & Hubbard Mts Co., 


Centennial 
Award and 
Diploma. 


Lamps, 
Artistic 
Soa Bronzes, | 
Call 
Bells. 


For sale by 
leading deal- 
ers. 
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THE LABORER’S PARADISE. 


Salubrious Climate, Fertile Soil, 


Large Labor Returns. 


NO SEVERE WINTERS, NO LOST TIME, NO 
BLIGHT NOR INSECT PESTS. 


PaToiphta a sires Stlaes, York, Phil- 
ts n #ra Points 
EMIGRANT TICKETS AT LOW RATES. 
Choice from Nearly Variety of 
ing, Fruit, an a and 4 


The Central Pacific Railroad Co. 
mt to their tre lines in CAL- 


ent. 
IN CALIFORNIA the lands Paci en. each side 
of the main line of the Central Patific Ratlroad ex- 


ed in soil, climate, and conditions 
roductions in the 
lower valleys—corresponding with those of Spain, 








A beautiful Quarterly Journal, finely Uustratede ns 
containing an be colored Flower Plate 
the first number. miy 25 cents for the A my 
First No. for 1877 ready ‘in German and 

Vick’s Flower and ory able Garden, “in pa- 
per, 50 conte: =e ele 4 oth Soxeee. a eee 

ata! e, justratio D 

dress 7 AMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


DEVOE’S 
-Brilliant-. 
OIL. 


The Oldest Brand, Safe Beyond all Chance. 


EST ILLUMINATOR, 
Deal as for price-list to THE DEVOE 
MAN’ F’G CO., 80 Beaver st., New York 


BURN | Home LiGHT OIL 











is the best burning Oil in the 
T H E stands: a ~~ 7 Snag 
BEST.) “ceeieG sen 





The Oneida Community, 


ONEIDA, N. Y., 
PACKERS OF CHOICE 


Fruits, Vegetables, Jellies, 


CELEBRATED “O.C. APPLE-SAUCE’ 
AND 
APPLE-BUTTER. 


Send for Price-list and see samples at 75 FRANK- 
LIN STREET, New York. 


SAW MILL FOR THE PEOPLE. 











— Treuts fra 2000 to 4000 feet 
day. The Mill and Hngine may con 
operated by two men, Send for circular. 
CHANDLER & TAYLOR. 


Indianapols, Ina’ 


A Startling Fact! 


Main Drea a 


entering re ore uence, hecith, 
and even life itself, is destroyed. Shut the enemy 
out by substituting, without delay, 


STEWART'S SEWER-GAS TRAP. 


ee JUNE 2th, 1876.) 


Warranted to be a SGectant wiesiet te the admis- 
sion of this poison. "Price only $6. 
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with cover. A—Mauin 
Drain f house. 


rom 
He Ordinary level of 
To Which Vent Pi 
iow en 

ale- 





The prineipal feature is the Ve Vent Pipe.” D, the 
— of be ich is under water, and only opens under 
pressure of gas from the street sewer—the water- 
level being restored jase ®@s8 soon as the pressure 
ceases. This vent may be connected with rain- 
water meg  E Lptees 


The Vent Pi vents the known as 
« wphoning mth whic the water a saan out of 
S pay 1 by ad th if th 


For further isteomeagion or terms ia to 


STEWART & CO. 
~y aad Terra Cotta Works, fom of Wet Yi eS 


Sts. and 269 Pearl St., near Fulton 
OTIS & CORSLINE, 
51 Powers’s Block, 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Manufacture every description of 
VITR. 





IFIED,SALT-G 
SEWER-PIPES, 


trate. 








longing to the — 
Pronounced superior any 
Sewer-Pipe made in this AF ., 


vine, and 
pan Sith those of France, Germany, and 
Austria—and the timber-lands of the mountain 


rs, cherries, strawbe’ 
pes vegetables generally, and for the 
they can be to dimensions a: 


in gratifyi success to 

the settlers. above: can safely lie in the field till 
are not troubled by insects or blight. 

FOR NIA and OREGON 


Along the ALI 
BRANCH , in the peaannee Vailey of the Sacra- 
mento, e a: center to the northern 


tics. This valley is <'g present the seat of the most 
oo culture of small grains—wheat, barley 
etc.—in the country, and aiso offers unrivaled 
facilities for extensive and profitable sheep and 
“tna Galorn Ps whole comprises some of the best 
ndin Oal 
alll NEVADA the main line of the Central Pacific 
jlroad oceupies the Truckee and Humboldt Val- 


fis leys, the largest and best-settied in the State, at a 
short distan: 


ce from numerous and important minin ng 
regions, whose yield of the precious metals is esti- 


mated at from fifteen to twenty millions dollars an- 


berds of cattle ned 
trouble in the Humboldt Valley and the valleys which 
in it. Wherever the proper cultivation has been 
pn ee bene am ae yielded good crops of fruits, 
cereals, and escu 
N = ‘the great Salt Lake and contiguous 





valleys, where the Mormons have so successfully 
demonstrated the fertility of the = and the health 
7 of the the Comp: ave also good 


MTLE PATENT DIRECT a THE UNITED 
ATES GOVERNMENT. 

These lands will be sold in quantities and on terms 
to suit. Im nigrants, colonists.and capitalists, who 
desire to acquire indestructible rea! property, certain 
to advance in value, will be benefited by an examina- 
4 —. ue maps, etc. will be furnished rm ap- 


B. B. & 
LAND ee PACIFIC %. R. 


Y¥ 
Railroad Buildings, cor. Fourth and Townsend sts., 
San Francisco, Cal. 





|0.ROSES MAILED FREE ron | 


lendid assortment of ge oh sent rere 
tac express or mail, 


tion guaranteed. tory 3 cont stamp 
for catalogue. _ Address, 


odie R. A qHANFORD £8 SON, 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


TROY BELLS. 


ts eS ticked Troy Bell Foundry 
continue to ‘acture Belis which 














ED Parts 
ven to Church Bells, Chimes, and Peals of 
ted Catalogue sent free. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 





y any and a that 
-O. Address either TROY Oe a bon N. Y. 
Y & COMPANY. 


















BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the a Rotary Hangings, for oe 
Schools, Fe Sven saaeasinn Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Seear Clocks, ete. Fuily Warranted. 
INustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanpozen & Turr, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnati, 


MEDICAL 


Hr TO CURE Paralysis, Contracted and Weak 
we pwoltes and Stiffened Joints, etc. By 

Taylor, M.D. 580 cents. Describes success- 
fa) beans treatment. 


woopD £Co., 
17 East ee Street, N. Y¥. 














HE ORICINAL 
CROTON POINT. WINES, 
DR. R. 7. UNDERHILL, 


ARE NOW FOR SALE IN BEHALF OF THE ES8- 
Ta 5 FOR SACRAMENTAL, AND 


Y uses are 
offered and are endorsed by 
edical ity general 





Dr. Un- 
derhil)’s descriptive Vamphiot, with ‘price-list, sent 


“ D D. 
= lo 1241 Broadw: ny. N.Y, 








The Wines shipped in any\quantity to any part o 
the country by express, C. O. D. 











THLE LABRERED DBM T 











Oe ae 
ae NM 


STOVE POLIS | 
CER ae eS = 
R. HOE & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING PRESSES 


AND’ 


PRINTING MACHINERY 


OF EVERY a — igen ) 
esr esrammnntnd rece i of Fe 
binding, t rotyping. an tbographi ve q 2 


i reotyping always on 
hand or fountain ort coaiee. 


CAST STEEL SAWS, 
VENEER SAW. tie AND RESAWING 


ACHINE: 

HYDRAULIC AND se Rew PRESSES 
for Pressing Paper, Tobacco, Hemp. Tallow, etc., etc., 
and for Expressing Oils. 

Grand, Broome, Sheri iff, Co ‘ambia, and Gold 

Stre ew York ; . 
Dentharn Mines Chi AO; 
udor Street, London, ngla 


nd. 
Principal Office 504 Crana St., N. Y. 











Music Box Grand Headquarters. 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


M. J. PAILLARD &C60., 


Manufacturers and Importers of all kinds of 


MUSIC BOXES. 


These boxes of STANDARD REPUTATION 
have received a Medal at the Centennial and the 
on!y complete report on Music Boxes. 

They are in great demand for 


Holiday Presents. ] 











The newest feature manufactured and patented | 
by us in England and the United States is the 


SUBLIME HARMONIC. 


Prices Greatly Reduced. 


Call and examine, or send three-cent stamp for 
Circular No. 1. 


("> Musical Boxes Carefully Repaired 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


680 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Factory in Switzerland. 





| 
Bogle & Lyles, | 


DEALERS IN 


HEALTHY FOOD, 


GEW= 


A SPECIALTY. 


= PRESERVES AND JELLIES, AND IM PorT- 
RS OF THE CELEBRATED 8. & L. BRAND OF 


IRISH OAT-MEAL. 


87 gnd 89 Park Place, New York. 


DAMON 


opens to-day a fresh invoice of 
Edwin C. Burt’s famous SEAM- 
LESS, or VIENNA, Batton 
Boots in French Kid and French 
Goat, $6 and $7 per pair. Also 
Edwin C. Burt’s French Kid 
Button, usual cut, $6.50. These 
unrivaled goods take first prizes 
at all Expositions in Europe and 
America. A full stock of all 
sizes and widths at Damon’s, 
Retail and Wholesale, 25 Essex 
Street, Boston. 


DECKER | 


BROTHERS’ 
GRAND, UPRICHT, AND SQUARE 
PIANOS. 
88 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 

















i 


he 


PEERLESS 


1 BEAUTY OF 


Os ORGANS 
PEERLESS 


IN BEAUTY OF 
TONE.” 


Prominent amo 
the many excellen lent 
_-- features that have 








firm 
© cases are built of the 
it material 
will bug. Vy that money 


Every o 

a for Hh ng is warranted 
f you contemplate ig a 

an organ, do 


rated 
ed tr which will be 
free,on applica- 











out causin re He ‘ 
willie t mail 
tion to 


@ 
‘ THE LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO. 
WORCESTER: MASS. 





- 





PRICES REDUCED 


v 





May 10th, 1876. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 4 


For Sale by al) Dealers WEW FAV 






THE BEST RIFLE MADE. 


For the HUNTER INDISPENSABLE. For the SETTLER on the Indian FRONTIER a NE 
CESSITY 
The SHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can find nothing better, : 108 
HANDY, ACCURATE, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIRE. For Dlustrated Price-list and Pamph 
J. let o 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address ‘ 


It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT 





ESTABLISHED 1839. 


Merchants Garling Oil! 


A Liniment for Man and Beast. 





gree than this. 
£xtract from a letter from . Simmonds, gy yg [a., July 2%, 1873.— 
reling g Vilthan ali the liniments put together, & m keeping’ twelve different kinds. 
hi ~ ed bend Dest remedy for horseflesh in Gaisteaee, ty can say ft without fear of successfu 
contradiction.’ 
Extract from a letter from Shoemaker & Co., Bloomington, Ind., Sept. 17th, 1878.—“‘ It is the 
ular horse liniment in this country.” 
xtract from a letter from Geo. A. Snell, Braman’s Corners, N. Y., Aug. 9th, 1878. — “I sel 
more oo gee Gargling Vil than of all other \iniments combined, a have seen it used on ha 
so o—- ~~ dey Phe oe! others mave i failed.” = 
rom a letter from Pattee & ry, N. Aug. 26th, 1873.— We think your Garg. 
‘= one of the best articles for what it is recommended fi t we hs ever used or Xold.” 
ct from a.tetter from Snowdon & Gibbs, Concordia, I uly 28th, 1878.—* We 
more ery your Gargling Oil than of any liniment we keep.” 


Merchant’s Gargling - as a Family Liniment. 





niment is ies that has ever been manufactured. 
here than formerly, since its virtues hi 
ere than formerly, since its tad ave become known; and th 
thout stain, are much soucht fo ghia acy 


tJ The Gargling Oil called “ Fail Oil,” although prepared intentional! flesh 
answers as well for ts; vice versa, the dark Oil whey co well or bomen teainadi te wil 
stain way nd discolor the skin, but not permanently. Yellow wrapper for animal and white for 





Merchant’s chew hed Oil as an a merge 


Merchant’s 


Reen to twen 





ERCHANT’S jGARG a, > I th 8 e: 
etablished 1838. Lack sige 8 cs omall, aes fall ize for ities eae 
Manufactured at Lockport, N. iy MOO. a ‘and sola b Lore. 








‘Tam selling more 


niontown, Pa., Jan. 81, 1857.—‘* Your Gargling Oil is doin; meh etter 
y ' 





THRE INDEPENDENT” PRuss, Nos, 91 AND 93 ROSE STREET 





-_ 


{January 11, 1877. 





eee 


ial FRUIT. GROWERS. 


cto the 


any railroad Hom you 


Roles a, as Trentake 

References given 4 

Address J. HAM see ar Co., Harecrymen, 
va, . 


DUP Li Cc CA TE Ss 
CENTENNIAL DESIGNS 


OF THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


TE COMPANY 
‘FOR SALE AT 
New York Office, 13 John Street; 
: at Factory, Middletown, Conn.} 
and by Leading Dealers everywhere. 


W.& ~7 DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses 
and 87 John st.. New York: 
and 197 Lake st., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 


gg 

ydaraulic Rome, _. Gare 
ol Pump ain and 
8, Lron Yard 


Curbs, 
Hydrants, Street Washers 
Cox, 








IN 1832, 

Welehest Medal. awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
sition at Paris, France, in 

, and Vienns, Austria, in 











Have you any idea of going to California? 
ry est, ,orN spn 


The shortest, safest, quickest, | | com fort- 


able routes are wned A, - 


Chicago and 
Northwestern Railw: 7 Company, 


towns over two 


Ok y this route. 
Buy yoar tickets via the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway for 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Sacramento, en, Salt Lake , Cheyenne, Den- 
ver, Omaha, neoln, bez wg & Blut mg Sioux 
City, a, Winona, 8 Marquette 
Green Bay, Oshko itadieo on, n, Mllwank kee, ae | 


points went or aoutinn of Chicag 

If you wish the best tra tray cling asco ccommodations, you 
will buy your tickets by this route and will take no 
er. 


jar route is Pam. 

fort, and ately. The ne Smoota. We Weilstallaeted an 

Track ie 

Brakes, ars w Safety Plattor a. Mee qin ths 
qicbres Slee Cars, the Perfect 
eystem of moving ns, the regularity 
with wh ch th t od run, the admiravle arrangement for 
h Cars from Chicago to to all points 
Berean onbe ‘and PiGrtewters secures sacent ers all 
os RTS IN MODERN RAIL Ve 


PULLMAN 7 ALAGE CARS 


n all trains of t 
“This i is ‘the ONLY’ INE at, these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul or eae and Milwaukee, — 
this is the ONLY LINE that runs Pulman Dra’ 
room Sleepers that connect with ¢ the Overland Sleep. 


| ers on the Union Pacific 


For Rates or Information not attainable from your 


home ticket agents apply to 
MARVIN HUGHITT, W.H. STENNETT, 
General Superintendent, Gen’l Passeng®r AgeDt, 


CHICAGO, ILL 


TO FLORIDA AND THE SOUTH. 


SEASON OF 1876-77. 
Atlantic Coast Line of Railways and Con 
nections. 


N. Y. OFFICE, 229 BROADWAY. 


No. 1.—6:00 P. L Daily all railto Richmond, Wil- 
mington, Colum Augusta, Aiken, Charleston, 
ceveness all Flor! and Southern points. On this 
train Pullman sieeper New York to Richmond, Par- 
lor Cars thence to Wilmington, Pullman sleepers 
= mn and 
ond as route 





esate fy and Pullman 


to Washi n. Pullman Sleeping Car Milford (gup- 


leston. Lucas'sleepers Charleston to 
= Elegant Day Cars Savannah to Jackson- 


2. 

No, 4.—8.40 A. M. and 9:30 A.M ~Aaily (except Sun- 
7), “an rail to Baltimore. Bay Line to Norfolk. 
in and R. R. R. to Weldon, thence as ~ Schedule No. 

On these trains Parior Cars to Baltimore. we 
Tine steamers to to Portam outh, poutes ; to Wil- 
ington. and thence as by Schedule N 

For the reservation of Sy sa ments, 
Berths, or Chairs, Tickets, Time Cards, and allinform- 
ation, apply at the New York 229 BROAD- 
WAY, or at the amthorioes, eke st 
Penns ivania and Baltimore and Ohio Railroads. 

HA Of EACH PARLOR AND SLEEP- 
ING CAR of this line south of Richmond, is con- 
stantly reserved at New York for accommodation of 
passengers by the Atlantic Coast Line. 


A. POPE, Gen. Pass. Agent. 





NEW TOR AND PH PADRES RIA NEW 
NE.—BOUND BR ROUTE. 
ye ‘Tegates 4, Philadelphia. 
ons 
In New p< ty tral al road of New ope, ot 
of Libert; ry § srost. end of Clarkson Stree or 
Town. In Phila adsipnia--Norta Pennsylvania “ha 
road, cor ner Third and Berks Streets. 





1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 12:00 P. M.; and at 4:00 P. M. for Trenton 
larkson Street at 7:15, 8:15, old, sie 


ve foot of C 
‘Leave Pailaa iphia, from statio f North Pennsyl 
e el} ion 0 e! q 
ia Railro: Fura an and Berks  Bereots, at 7:30, 8: 330 
$0. a, A.M; 


Trenton for ‘New Yorrat at ee 8:05, 9:10, 9:55 A. 
M.: erst 2:10, 4:15, 6:05 P 
Puliman drawi: to the 9:30 


ng-room 

. M. ae to the 
Stati Geieae Sass Ea oat 
Aaa at ais a3 oO — 
x i gn P. Etpwin, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
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